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GAUL UNDER 7Hl£' ROMAN EMPIRE 

VERY long time ago the name 

j, of the country now 

«oo. called France was Gaul 

'/A beautiful countryit is, 

with h§ heajthfiil climate » and 

fertile soiL % . ,* 

If you look on the map of 
Europe, you will see that its northern shores are 
washed by the waves of the English Channel. 

Standing on Dover Cliffs, you may often see 
on clear days the coast of France gleaming be- 
yond the Channel waves, and at night, when the 
lantern of the lighthouse cresting Cape Grisnez 
is alight, it can be seen twinkling through the 
darkness like a star. 

On the west, France is bounded by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south, by Spain and the 
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Mediterranean Sea, eastward it is bordered by 
the mountainous ridges of Italy, Switzerland 
and Germany, while quite to the north-east it 
joins Belgium. . 

The first known inhabitants of the country 
were called Gaels, a tribe of the Celts, a race 
of people which, from time immemorial, had 
occupied the middle of Europe. Wandering 
westward, the, Gaels settled in the wide tract of 
country lying between^ the mountains and the 
dC.eanv ^ Others JwgriKstill farther, and crossing 
th£ Channel, esta^fisfteci themselves in Britain, 
Especially in Wales "and:* Cornwall. 

France is at the ptesenfc time divided into 

, eighty-six departments. Most of these are 

named after the rivers which flow through them. 

The rivers of Francfe jta$ very long, winding and 

.grossing each oth^rirriTL directions. Of these 

\rf^F$ c "the fcrwet^rf^ the Seine, upon whose 

- rjanks. Stands Paris, trie capital of France ; the 

Loire* which,, having its source in central France, 

grows wider and wider till it reaches Nantes in 

Brittany, where it pours into the Atlantic ; the 

Rhone, which half-way in its course mingling 

with the Saone, flows into the Mediterranean ; 

and the Meuse separating France from Belgium. 

The source of the Rhine is in Switzerland. 

Closely following the borders of France, it falls 

into the North Sea. 

The French people are highly intelligent and 
industrious. Those who are farmers and 
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cultivators of the land, are well rewarded and 
encouraged for their toil, because the mild 
but sunny climate nourishes the growth of 
plants and seeds, and the produce is excellent 
and abundant The wines of France are famous 
throughout the civilised world. The grapes from 
which the wine is made, grow on vines trained 
along banks and hillsides which, in other less 
favoured lands, would probably hpve to 'b^ left 
bare. » ,• - » 

The French are very ingenious and skilfoi. 
They have many manufactures.' The silk made 
in France is famous fcr its, beauty. The rearing 
of silk-worms and culture pf the mulberry tree, 
upon whose leaves the worms feed, is one of the 
greatest industries of the country. The first 
white mulberry tree -was,* brought into France 
from Naples, four hundred ysars ago, by Guyxle 
St Aubin, Lord of Allan; Jieaij the Rhone> a!ad 
it flourished till nearly the # beginning . of the 
present century. 

Lace of the most beautiful kind is also made 
in France. Caen in Normandy, Chantilly and 
Valenciennes near Paris, and Le Puy in 
Auvergne, are the principal places where it is 
made. Alengon in Brittany was once famous 
for the making of the most exquisite lace, but it 
is now made there no longer. The women and 
children are the chief makers of lace. 

Naturally gay and light-hearted, the French 
love music and brilliant spectacles. They 
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excel in the arts and sciences, and in learning 
of every kind. In war they are very brave, 
and the names of the great leaders and generals 
in the battles they have fought, are very 
famous. 

-Hundreds of years ago, all this of course 

was different. The people dwelling in the north 

and north-western parts of Europe were mostly 

in £*rlalf-sav£gfe«tate. Civilisation spread only 

*. Very\slowly. m CjyHifation is a big word, and it 

•••Signifies* a giEat de/rt«.« It means the opposite 

yof barbarism, whieji' j& but another word for 

•ignorance and savagely.* 'Civilisation expresses 

* the great idea whicjb£keg&n to exist in men's 
" minds as the world grew more and more popu- 

• lous, that they should live„ w not first here, then 
"jthere, scattered and^andering, or just herded 

/^together like cafltetsj£&t agreeing to dwell settled 
'"jijgethernn soRje v jyeJt-£avoured and convenient 
•*sp%trVi> u M m gj; w homes for themselves, and 
churchj&s or jtamples for worship, and make laws 
for self-government and the general peace 
and good order, instead of living merely to eat 
and drink and quarrel, and attack each other 
like the wild beasts of the forest, only far 
worse. 

Many more needs were naturally occasioned 
by this mode of living. Furniture for their 
houses, for example, and materials for better 
clothing, and tools and implements of all kinds. 
Thus it was that trades began to be established, 
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and persons who had no liking for warfare, 
devoted their lives to the study of arts and 
crafts. 

Many countries of the east were highly civil- 
ised at this time, as indeed, they had been for 
hundreds of years. Thence, westward to Greece 
and Italy, civilisation had spread, and Rome, 
the imperial city, was, in the time of Julius 
Caesar, the mistress of the western world, and 
had reached the height of civilisation as it was 
then understood. 

The sway of Rome under Julius Caesar, who 

reigned just before the coming of Jesus Christ, 

extended from the Caspian Sea to the 

^£* Atlantic Ocean, and over all this territory, 

subdued for the greater part by the mighty 

conqueror, Roman governors were appointed 

to rule ; or if not Romans by birth, they were 

bound by the strongest ties, to serve and to 

maintain obedience to the imperial will and 

pleasure. 

The Romans greatly improved and beautified 
the places they made their own by conquest. 
In some of the cities founded by them in 
Gaul are to be seen remains of magnificent 
structures which they built. The finest of all 
is perhaps the Aqueduct near Nismes, in the 
south-east of France, which is still in excellent 
preservation. 

Greed of power was the cause of Rome's fall. 
The wider her conquests, the less manageable 
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they became. The confusion and strife that 
arose in the territories they conquered, reached 
at last the gates of Rome itself, and the days 
were not far off when the conquered, became 
the conquerors, and the mighty city was to 
be sacked and ravaged by the Barbarians 
(a.d. 410). 

These Barbarians consisted of the races and 
tribes peopling the vast forests a. , - un- 
tainous districts of the middle 01 Europe. 
Issuing thence in hordes, they in course of 
time reached the most distant parts of the 
great continent Many of them, instead of 
returning whence they came, remained, settl- 
ing by seashore, or riverside, or hill, or plain, 
becoming the founders of fresh tribes and 
families, and so the vast stretches of wild, 
uninhabitated land were in time populated. 

Very slowly the Barbarians laid aside their 
one idea of living only to slay their fellow- 
men. They turned from bloodshed and steal- 
ing for bloodshed and stealing's sake, settling 
to peaceful pursuits, and even to the study 
of the lore and learning of which the scholars 
and wise men of Greece and Rome were 
masters. 

This took place however, only as barbaric 
paganism faded out like the shadows of night 
in the glory of the dawn. Already, before 
Christ taught the laws of brotherly love and 
mercy and goodwill in Galilee, the belief of 
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the people of the West in their false gods 
was weakening. It was of little avail for the 
emperors of Rome to issue decrees of the 
severest kinds for all their subjects to bow 
the knee to the old gods. To many, worship 
had become a mockery ; and though they very 
dimly understood the meaning of Christianity, 
and in many instances refused to try and 
und^ ~*~^* it, they rejected or neglected the 
rites' *, .%an worship and belief. Many 
however, hauled with deep content and in- 
creasing eagerness, the pure and simple teach 
of Christ and His disciples. 

From time to time the Christians of Rome, 
and of places far and near of the empire, suffered 

fearful persecutions on account of their 
*■£• faith. They were slain by the sword, 

drowned, or flung to the wild beasts of the 
arena; but the precepts of the Gospel had 
taken root too firmly to be destroyed. The vine 
which the Master had planted, was nourished by 
the blood of the martyrs, and its branches waxed 
strong, and spread far and wide. 

The worship of the Gauls was much the same 
as that of the ancient Britons, who were equally 
of the Celtic race. Their priests were called 
Druids. These Druids performed strange and 
fearful rites, sacrificing human beings to their 
deities. The sacrifice of a little child was sup- 
posed to be specially acceptable. It was small 
wonder that the people turned from these things, 
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to give heed to the teaching of Him who said : 
'Suffer little children to come unto me,' and 
Whose words were of mercy and of brotherly, 
love. 

The one name for all the tribes of the North- 
men was Teuton. From this word we have 
Teutsch, Deutsche and Dutch. The Dutch 
jiqq' are, as everybody knows, the people of 
Holland. The Germans call themselves 
DeutschlanderS) that is the people of the land of 
the Teutons. There were many Teutonic tribes. 
Of these, three, the Burgundians, the Visigoths 
and the Franks, now began to issue forth from 
their forests and mountain fastnesses, crossing the 
Rhine, and spreading in all directions over Gaul, 
in quest of the booty which they had discovered 
was to be found there ; such as precious metals, 
rich stuffs, slaves and cattle. Strange, fierce- 
looking creatures were these Franks. They wore 
their hair, which they greased with rancid butter, 
tied up in a great top-knot on the crown of their 
heads. Long moustaches fell over their thick 
lips. Their raiment consisted of a tunic of coarse 
stuff, girded about the middle with a leathern 
belt, which they fastened with a spike. They 
covered their feet and legs with gaiters made of 
horse's skin. Of the two chief weapons they 
carried, one was called a Jrancisque. It was a 
formidable hatchet-shaped thing, having a 
double edge. The other weapon was a huge 
club, barbed with iron spikes. Then they had 
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great hooks with which they grappled after their 
booty, or dragged down their foes. They 
ordinarily fought bareheaded, possibly in the 
idea that the arrangment of their hair served 
the purpose of at once inspiring terror and ad- 
miration in the minds of their opponents. 

The Franks who settled near the ocean were 
called Salian Franks. Others who made their 
dwelling-places by' the Rhine and the Meuse, 
were called Ripuarian* Franks. The Salian 
Franks came first into Gaul. The Ripuarian 
Franks were not long in following them. These 
fierce warriors drove everything before them, 
conquering all the north-eastern part of Gaul. 
The Burgundians and the Visigoths were not 
so fierce as the Franks. The Visigoths were 
comparatively peace-loving people. They made 
their way down to the south-west of Gaul, many 
of them crossing the mountains into Spain. 
The Burgundians were clever and ingenious. 
They settled in the south-eastern part of Gaul. 

The religious belief of the Franks was the 
same as that of other Teutonic tribes. It is 
generally called the Scandinavian Mythology, 
and it was a gloomy and fierce creed. The Gods 
Odin and Thor were their chief deities. Odin 
was the god of war. His worshippers believed 
that he was able to slay thousands with a 
single stroke. Yet the mighty Odin himself 

* Rtfr A bank. 
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was mortal, and when he felt the approach 
of all-conquering death, he killed himself 
with the point of his lance. 

Thor was the god of the elements. He it 
was who launched the thunder, and aimed the 
lightning darts. There were numerous other 
divinities and heroes or mighty warriors, who 
were worshipped after death for their prowess. 
Frea, the wife of Odin, was regarded as gentle 
and beneficent, but among the Gods, one only, 
named Baldur, was mild and just. He was 
one of the sons of Odin. He dwelt in a 
beautiful palace, across whose threshold no 
evil-minded person was able to pass. Upon 
the columns of this abode were engraved the 
mystical lines called Runes, which it was be- 
lieved, had the power to recall the dead to 
this life. Baldur too was mortal, and died by 
the hand of his blind brother, Hodir. 

The belief in the stainless Baldur seems to 
have been the one bright spot in the gloom and 
savagery of the Northmen's religion. They also 
delighted in human sacrifices, taking blood from 
these to sprinkle on the people. 

Three sisters, called the Valkyrie, or maidens 
of the god of war, were held in great honour by 
the Northmen. It was the mission of these 
• terrible maidens to urge warriors on to battle 
and fierce slaughter. Thus it will be seen that 
strife and bloodshed were the sole end and aim 
of the existence of these Frankish men. 
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The rest of Gaul, which had not come under 
the dominion of the Teutonic tribes, was still 
governed by rulers deputed by the emperors of 
Rome. 

The Franks did not take up their 'abode in 
Gaul for long after they first invaded the country. 
They merely came down upon the land like 
wolves, seizing what they wanted, and returning 
to their own fastnesses beyond the rivers ; but 
as Roman power in Gaul waned, great changes 
were at hand 





CHAPTER II 

THE MEROVINGIAN KINGS 

CANDINAVIA comprised the 
countries which are now called 
Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark. 

The Goths were a Scandi. 
navian tribe. Many of them 
migrated into Gaul. Of these 
some crossed the Pyrenees and settled in Spain. 
A third invading tribe called Burgundians 
came from the banks of the Oder and the 
Vistula, and took possession of the eastern part 
of Gaul, calling the territory after their own 
name — Burgundy. 

The Goths ravaged Italy, and plundered 
A.D. Rome; but the Franks were powerful 
40& allies of the Romans, who permitted 
them to govern their territories in Gaul. 
xa 
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The language of the country now became a 
mixture of Latin and German. The mode of 
life of the Barbarians grew more civilised as 
they began to understand the customs and the 
laws by whose ordering the mighty city had 
risen to such greatness. 

Among the powerful families of the Franks 

was one named Mlroving, which in their 

tongue meant 'mighty warrior.' The Mdrov- 

ings were Salian Franks. 

Pharamond, one of the princes of this 

family, became so powerful in Gaul, that 

*jj he is generally considered the first King 

of France, or the land of the Franks. 

Clodion *Le Chevelu'* succeeded his 

father Pharamond. Possibly Clodion's hair was 

specially long and beautiful, since he was 

*jj so named; but all the Mdroving kings 

had long hair. It was a mark of their 

royal race, and to be shorn of it was for them to 

lose their authority. They further enjoyed the 

privilege of greasing their luxurious locks with 

perfumed oil instead of with rancid butter. 

Clodion, taking arms against the Roman 
general iEtius, was twice beaten by him. In a 
third encounter he was victorious, and took from 
the Romans the cities of Cambrai and Tournai. 
Clodion died of grief at the loss of his son, 
who was slain while besieging Soissons. 

• 'The long-haired.' 
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M£rov£e, a prince of the Merovingian 
family, was chosen to succeed Clodion. Unit- 
ing his forces with those of the Roman 
4ig] iEtius, one of the braVest, as he was the 
last of renowned Roman generals, they 
defeated the terrible Attila, King of the Huns, 
who had invaded Gaul. The battle took place at 
Chalons sur Marne, and Attila was driven from 
the country (a.d. 451). 

Child^rio, the son of Mdrovfe, was very 

young at the time of his father's death. For 

this reason, or on account of some offence 

£j£ he had given his soldiers, they hated him 

so much that they tried to kill him ; but 

he had a faithful friend named Viadame, and 

Viadame, discovering the plot against Childlric, 

warned him of it, and Childdric escaped into 

the forests of Thuringia in Germany. Before 

the two friends parted, they broke a piece of 

gold between them, each keeping half of it, and 

they made a compact that if the Franks ever 

showed any desire to have their banished king 

again among them, Viadame was in token of 

this, to send him his piece of gold. 

The Franks meanwhile elected iEgidius, who 
was the successor of iEtius, for their king, but 
iEgidius died soon after. Then Viadame, see- 
ing that the Franks seemed anxious to recall 
Childfric, sent him the piece of gold. Child^ric 
immediately returned, and was received with 
great acclaim by his people, who were now full 
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of admiration for his courage and skilful leader- 
ship. He had indeed many noble qualities. He 
married Basine, Queen of Thuringia, whom he 
first knew in the days of his adverse fortunes. 

Clovis. — This brave king's eldest son suc- 
ceeded Lira. At Soissons Clovis defeated 
4U.* Syagrius, the last of the Roman governors 
in Gaul. Syagrius fled for his life to the 
court of Alaric, King of the Visigoths. Alaric 
was at this time only a little child. The 
*■&• guardians of the young king delivered up 
Syagrius into the hands of his enemies! 
and Clovis ordered him to be put to death. 

With this act of treachery the Roman ruie in 
Gaul ended. Clovis became lord of the imperial 
territory in the country, and he is chronicled as 
the true founder of the kingdom of the Franks. 

When, as at first, the Franks came into Gaul 
only to pillage, they used to return during the 
winter months tp their German forests, to rest 
and to prepare for fresh incursions when spring 
should come round once more. The warriors 
most attached to their king would settle down 
near him. They were themselves skilful leaders, 
and were called leudes, or liegemen, and for 
their leal service to their liege or lord, they 
received from him gifts of weapons and war- 
horses. When however, the Franks began to 
take up their abode in Gaul, the king, instead 
of these gifts, made them grants of land. Upon 
the land they built houses for themselves and 
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their families. The surrounding domains were 
cultivated by slaves, who were generally prisoners 
taken in war, and were given, in servitude to 
the leudes. 

The land thus given was called Salian territory. 
Clovis, as cunning and far-sighted as he was 
courageous, was very generous in the distribution 
of these presents. He doubtless held them to be 
as links of gold binding the fidelity of his freed- 
men to himself in the closest manner possible. 

With the return of spring, bringing in her 
wake sunshine and long days, the king and 
his leudes and followers all, would assemble in 
some vast open space, and confer together 
touching the next directions they would take 
for their raids, generally, as may be imagined, 
deciding on those promising the richest spoils. 
Which ways soever they chose to take, their 
king was bound to lead them, for he was at 
once their lord and their slave. • 

These annual warlike assemblages were called 
the Champs de Mars,* for it was in March, the 
month sacred to the god of war that they were 
held. 

Soissons was a very fine city, full of treasure 
of all kinds. The soldiers of Clovis pillaged it 
from end to end. All they found they brought 
to their camp, piling it in one vast heap, which 
they agreed to divide among themselves. Not 

* 'Fields of March.* 
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content with despoiling Soissons, they made 
raids into neighbouring places, and among the 
treasuies which they laid upon the pile, was a 
magnificent vase of chased gold stolen from the 
cathedral of Rheims. 

Now the Bishop of Rheims having earnestly 
besought Clovis to restore this vase, Clovis, 
when the treasure was being divided, asked for 
the vase to be apportioned to him, for he wished 
to comply with the bishop's request 

' Mighty king,' said one of the leudes, c take 
what you please, for no one can gainsay you.' 

Scarcely were the words uttered, than a soldier, 
springing forward, dashed the vase to pieces 
with his battle-axe. 'You shall receive no 
more than your just share,' he shouted wrath- 
fully at the king. 

Not a word answered Clovis. Months passed, 
bringing him ever increasing renown and power. 
Just a year flew by. There was a grand review 
of the king's soldiers. As in rank and file they 
passed before him, he caught sight of the churl- 
ish disputant of his wish for the golden vase. 
He motioned him to step forward, and as the 
man obeyed, Clovis, snatching his lance from 
him, flung it on the ground. The soldier 
stooped to pick it up ; then, before he could lift 
his head, the king struck him with his battle- 
axe, and dashed out his brains. * I serve you,' 
he cried, as he did so, ' as you served the vase 
at Soissons.' 

%t. Agnes Free Ubr*rj 

and 

Reading I v »->oTr», 
520 AMSTERDAM AVE^ 
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This deed of revenge greatly distressed Queen 
Clotilde, the wife of Clovis. She was a Christian, 
and more fervently than even she had hitherto 
done, she prayed that the heart of the pagan 
Clovis might be turned to desire Christian 
baptism. 

Now it happened that soon after, there was a 
great battle fought between the Franks and the 
Germans at Tolbiac on the Rhine. The Franks 
were near to losing the day, and in his despair 
Clovis cried upon the God of the Christians for 
help, vowing that if victory were accorded him, 
he would become a Christian. Suddenly, when 
all seemed hopeless for the Franks, the tide of 
success turned in their favour. Victory was 
theirs. 

Still however, for a time Clovis hesitated to 
keep his vow, for he was in great fear that his 
soldiers would be angry at his renouncing the 
old gods ; but the Franks had grown weary of 
their gloomy creed. They understood something 
of the teaching of Christianity, because so many 
of the Gauls were Christians, as they had been 
since the Apostles first preached the Gospel in 
Europe. King Clovis at last therefore called his 
soldiers together, and announced to them his 
intention of being baptized. They gladly hailed 
these tidings, and three thousand of them 

^ followed the king's example, receiving 

baptism at the hands of Remigius, Bishop 

of Rheims, and his presbyters and deacons. On 
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this account the French people revere Remigius, 
or, as they call him, Saint Rlmi, as the apostle 
of the Franks. He was made Primate or Arch- 
bishop of Gaul. 

The silver vessel called the ampulla, which 
contained the holy oil wherewith Saint R£mi 
anointed the head of the long-haired Merovingian 
king, is said to be the one still preserved in the 
abbey at Rheims, but this is very doubtful. 
When R£mi led Clovis to the font, he said, 
* Bow thy head in meekness. Adore what thou 
hast hitherto burnt, and burn what thou hast 
hitherto adored.' 

In commemoration of this event, it became 
the custom in after times to crown the kings of 
France at Rheims, when a magnificent ceremony, 
called the Consecration of the King, took place. 
The pouring of holy oil on the head of the 
newly-crowned king formed part of the cere- 
monial. 
Clovis conquered Burgundy, and Alaric, King 

ajx of the Visigoths, was slain by him at the 

wt. battle of Vouilte. 

So renowned became the name of Clovis, 

that Anastasius, the Emperor of the East, sent 

him the insignia of the consulate. Clovis 

01O did not spare his best friends in his am- 
bition. Among those he sacrificed to his 
greed of power were his old and truest ally, 
Ragnacaire, King of Cambrai, and the king's 
brother, slaying them with his own hand. 
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Clovis, who had lived at Cambrai, the head' 
quarters hitherto of the Frankish chiefs, made 
his residence at Paris during the later years of 
his reign. The inhabitants opened their gates 
to him, and he took up his abode in the Palais 
des Thermes, or Palace of the Hot Baths, built 
by a Roman emperor. It stood on the banks of 
the Seine, overlooking a little walled town erected 
by the Romans upon one of a group of islands 
in the middle of the. Seine about one hundred 
and forty miles from the mouth. They named 
it Lutetia, or the city of mud. It was inhabited 
by a tribe called the Parisii, who changed its 
name to that of their own, Parisii — Paris. 
Still Lutetia could have been no bad name for 
the little city on the island, for the banks of the 
Seine were covered with swamp and marsh land, 
spreading away under dense forests. 

The Palace of the Hot Baths was a very fine 
building, adorned with marble columns and 
statues. It contained halls and vaulted 
chambers, into which water was conducted for 
bathing purposes, for the Romans delighted in 
bathing, and were very luxurious in the arrange- 
ments for their baths. Perhaps it was this 
magnificent palace which tempted King Clovis 
to make his abode by the ( Island of the City.' 
Paris, in any case, was much more conveniently 
situated for a capital than Cambrai, up in the far 
north-east of conquered Gaul ; but a long time 
was to elapse before the kings of the country 
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made it their regular and chief place of resi- 
dence, as Clovis did. 

For the many acts of cruelty of which Clovis 
had been guilty, he sought to atone by making 
rich gifts to the Church. This was a wise act 
in those lawless times, when there was no se- 
curity for the property of private persons. Only 
what was regarded as belonging to the Most 
High was safe from being stolen. And after 
this manner also it was that the law of sanctuary 
was made. Protection was given by this ordin- 
ance to any person — freedman, or bondsman, or 
slave as he might be — who sought refuge from 
pursuit within the walls of a church, or, at least, 
within the sanctuary, the most sacred part of 
it round about the altar. To lay violent hands 
on such fugitives, was to desecrate the house of 
God. 

Clovis also regulated the Salic laws, which 
set forth the rights of property, the measure of 
reward "for rendered military service, and of 
punishment for crimes, besides other matters, 
not forgetting the ruling that no woman should 
ever reign over the country. The christians in 
Gaul were divided into two ranks — Trinitarians 
and Arians. The Trinitarians believed in the 
Trinity in Unity-— the Three in One. The 
Arians for the most part held that Jesus Christ, 
of most God-like nature indeed, was yet not 
equal with His Father. Some of the Arians 
went so far as to deny that Jesus Christ was 
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God. This opinion had been preached by 
Anus, a presbyter or priest of Alexandria, and 
the bishops and doctors thereupon summoned 
a council, or great general gathering of clergy at 
Nicea (a.d. 325) to declare such teaching false. 
The creed called the Nicene Creed contains the 
doctrine laid down at the Council of Nicea. 

In Gaul, the Burgundians and the Visigoths 
were mostly Arians. The Franks, on their con- 
version, became Trinitarians — true or ortho- 
dox Christians, as they styled themselves, — 
members of the Universal or Catholic Church. 
The Christians all with one accord worshipped 
one supreme Lord and Creator. For the 
rest, almost as soon as Christ suffered upon 
the cross, they began to differ in opinions 
upon many points of religious teaching. This 
caused great trouble and dissension among 
themselves, in addition to all the persecutions 
they endured from the pagan Roman emperors ; 
but the pagan persecutions ceased when the 
Emperor Constantine became a Christian. 
Meanwhile, Christianity flourished and grew 
strong upon the blood of the martyred 
believers. 

It was probably during the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius that the christians in Gaul first 
suffered, and the violence of the persecution 
almost extinguished the early glimmerings of 
the faith ; but some years later, Fabian, Bishop 
of Rome, sent missionary clergy to preach in 
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the land. Among these men was one Dionysius. 
With a courageous heart he pushed his way for 
leagues, from south to north, accompanied by 
his two friends Rusticus and Eleutherius. 
Reaching Paris at last, they established them- 
selves there, and Dlnis, as the people called 
him, became the first Bishop of Paris. For 
twenty years the three dwelt in the city in 
peace, making many converts. Then once 
more the persecutions broke forth, the three 
christian teachers were seized, and led out to 
be beheaded upon a hill about six miles from 
the city. 

To this day the tale goes that, when calamity 
is threatening France, Saint D£nis may be seen 
at midnight walking down the long street in 
Paris named after him, with his head under his 
arm. Another more probable tradition is, that 
a christian woman begged the remains of the 
martyrs from the soldiers who were about to 
fling them into the river, and buried them in a 
secret spot of the hill At a later time a tomb 
was built above the grave, and many years after 
a stately church was erected to their memory, 
dedicated to the service of God in the name of 
Saint D£nis, and its spacious vaults were for 
centuries the burying place of the kings and 
royal family of France. 'Montjoye, Saint 
Ddnis I ' was also for centuries the war-cry of the 
French. 

The most renowned apostle of Christianity in 
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Gaul was Martin of Tours. He was the son 
of a Roman military tribune in the time of Con- 
stantine, and in obedience to the law, which 
ordered the sons of all military officers of 
the Empire to become soldiers, he entered 
the service of arms when he was fifteen. A 
brave, generous-hearted man, Martin loved to 
do deeds of charity and mercy. One bitter 
winter day, when he had been despatched on 
some soldier's errand into Gaul, he passed 
through the town of Amiens. At the gate 
stood an aged beggar, shivering in the scanty 
rags which were all the covering he had 
against the cruel blast and driving snow. 
'Oh, give — give — of your charity,' entreated 
the poor creature of the soldier as he rode 
past, wrapped in his thick, warm military 
mantle. 'I have no friend in this world, no 
shelter, no food.' Now Martin himself was 
very poor, for nearly all he earned for his 
soldier's service he gave to the sick and needy, 
and at that moment he had no more money 
than the beggar had. 'Alas brother, what 
can I do ? ' said he. * Stay,' he added, reining 
up his horse, for a thought had struck him. 
Then he drew his sword, and dragging his 
cloak from his shoulders, he severed it in 
two. One of the pieces he gave, with a 
kindly word, to the shivering beggar, and 
wrapping himself in the other piece, he rode 
on his way. 
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Many a mile went Martin till night fell; 
then, finding some rough shelter by the road- 
side for himself and his good horse, he 
wrapped his piece of cloak still closer about 
him, and laid down to sleep; and then in 
the starlit night there came to him a sweet 
dream. He seemed to see his Master, Jesus 
Christ, gazing down at him with a loving smile. 
'Courage, oh good and faithful servant,' said 
the Lord. • As ye have done it unto the least 
of these my brethren, ye did it unto Me.' 

Not long after this, Martin, in reward for 
great bravery he showed in a terrible battle, 
received his discharge from military service. 
He was thus enabled to give all his time to 
serving the cause of the Christian faith. In 
this he was so successful, that at his death, 
Gaul, with the exception of the Franks, had 
become almost entirely a Christian country. 
Martin died Bishop of Tours, honoured of 
all Christendom. 




CHAPTER HI 

THE PUPPET KINGS AND THE RULE OF THE 
MAIRES DU PALAIS 
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HE law of the first-born, or 
primogeniture, as it is called 
in Latin, ordaining that the 
first-born only of the king's 
living sons shall reign, was not 
yet observed in the kingdom 
of the Franks; and on the 
death of Clovis, it was divided between his 
four sons. Nothing but quarrelling and 
misery arose from this plan. Of these four 
kings, Childebert resided at Paris, Clotaire 
at Soissons, Thierri at Metz, and Clodomir at 
Orleans. Childebert and Clotaire murdered 
two of their brother Clodomir's three little sons, 
with the design of securing Orleans for them- 
selves.. Cleodald, the third of the lads, was 
rescued from the same fate by his father's leudes, 
26 
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but as he grew up, he felt no wish to reign. 

He became a hermit, making his solitary home 

amid the forests near Paris, and leaving it only 

to do his works of mercy among the sick and 

poor. In after days, on the spot where the 

good hermit Cleodald dwelt, a stately palace 

was reared, called Saint Cloud. 

On the death of Childebert, 

Clotairk became sole king, his other two 

brothers being dead; but his life had 

^' grown very terrible to him on account of 

all the cruelty and wickedness of which 

he had been guilty. ' I see/ he cried, on his 

deathbed, 'that God, greater than all earthly 

kings, will not let evil go unpunished.' 

Clotaire also left four sons, who shared the 

kingdom. Of these, 
^ Charibert, a peace loving prince, soon 

died. 

Chilp£ric divided the kingdom with his 

brother Sigebert and Gontran. Taking himself 

' Neustria, the north-western part, Sige- 

56&' bert taking Austrasia, the eastern part, 

Burgundy falling to Gontran. Perhaps 

there were never women more wicked than the 

two queens, Fnf d£gonde, wife of Chilp^ric, and 

Brunehaut, wife of Sigebert. Their ambition 

and hatred of each other, caused fearful feuds 

between the brothers. The infamous Fr£dd- 

gonde caused Sigebert to be murdered, and is 

suspected of instigating the assassins of her own 
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husband Chilpenc, who was one day stabbed 
to the heart, on his return from the chase. 

Clotaire II. succeeded his father, Chilpenc. 

Being only thirteen years old, Fre*degonde 

governed the kingdom, with the assistance 

gg^' of Landri, maire du palais,* till in the 

height of her power she was struck 

down by sudden death. Some years later, 

Brunehaut, by Clotaire's order, was tied to the 

feet of wild horses, who dragged her to death. 

The office of maire du palais was now becom- , 
ing of great importance. Hitherto the duties 
of the maires consisted in helping the king to 
manage the affairs of the kingdom, but now 
they added to this the management of the king 
himself. 

Dagobert succeeded his father. He as- 
sembled a council at Paris, at which many 
useful laws for the better ordering of the 
62g ' kingdom were drawn up. More power in 
governing their own estates was given 
to the nobles and to the bishops who had the 
spiritual charge of the people of the districts, 
which were called dioceses. 

Dagobert was violent and rapacious, but he 
was generous, and towards the end of his life 
repented of his misdeeds, striving to atone by 
making rich gifts to the Church. His treasurer, 
who was a skilful worker in precious metals, was 

* Mayor of the palace. 
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named £loi, and by his advice King Dagobert 
built the church and monastery of Saint De*nis 
near the spot where the three christian martyrs 
suffered. Behind the altar of the church was 
raised a cross of gold, wrought by £loi him- 
self, and the sanctuary walls were adorned 
with magnificent embroideries sown with pre- 
cious stones. When King Dagobert died, 
his body was interred in the vaults beneath 
Saint Denis, the first of the long race of kings 
who were to be laid there to their last rest. 
There were two maires du palads in Dago- 
bert's reign. One, called Pepin the elder, had 
the charge of Austrasia, the other, CEga, ruled 
Neustria. 

Clovis II. succeeded his father, but as he 
was very young, the kingdom was governed 

with the help of the two maires du 
43^ palais, by his mother Nautechilde, who, 

in spite of her curious name, was a 
very good and wise woman. Pepin the elder 

however, soon died, and Grimoald, his 
^j£ son » strove hard to secure the throne of 

Austrasia for his own son. In this he 
was defeated; but the power of the maires 
was beginning to be greater than the king's 
authority, and Clovis II. is considered the first 
of the rois faineants, 'do nothing,' or mere 
puppet kings, of which there were to be many 
to follow. All that was required of them was 
to be led out attired in splendid raiment, 
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with their gold crowns upon their heads, for 
the people to gaze at now and again, so that 
it might be known there was a king. 

Clotaire III. was the next shadow of a 
king. He was the son of Clovis II. Bathilde, 
A.B. his mother, ruled as regent, aided by the 
656. advice of her counsellors, Leger, Bishop 
of Autun, and the venerable £loi. Ebroin, 
maire du palais however, held the chief 
power. 

Childeric II., another son of Clovis, suc- 
ceeded his brother. He was assassinated 
by Bodillon, one of his leudes, in revenge 
for an act of injustice of which he had been 
guilty. 
Thierri I., a third son of Clovis II., was 
aj>. the next roi faineant He was placed 
673. upon the thone by Ebroin without 
consulting the leudes. Offended at this, they 
A.D, took Ebroin prisoner, and murdered him 
68«. Then deposing Thierri, they placed upon 
the throne his son, 

Clovis III., Pepin d'Henstal, succeeded 

aj>. Ebroin as maire du palais. He was 

69a a w i se and firm ruler. 

Childebert II., brother of Clovis III., 

lived a tranquil life in a castle on the Oise, 

aj>. taking no share in the goverment, which 

69S. was entirely under the control of Pepin 

d'Henstal. 

Dagobert II., son of Childebert, was the 
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next king. Pepin d'Heristal, after a prudent 

and useful ruling of the land for twenty- 

£jj* seven years, died, leaving an infant son, 

this child it was his desire should become 

maire. The nobles however, refused to have 

only a child and a puppet king to govern 

~| them, and they chose in the infant's 

place another son of Pepin d'He'ristaFs, 

named Charles Martel, a brave and dauntless 

soldier. When some of the leudes strove to 

oppose his election as maire du palais, he 

defeated them in very quick time. 

CHiLPfeRic II., son of Childenc II. — He 
. made a great effort to resist the power 
*jj[ of ^e maires du palais, but van- 
quished by Charles Martel, he fled into 
Aquitaine. 

Thierri II., son of Dagobert II., was now 

crowned king, but Charles Martel was 

~£ the one real and true ruler of the 

kingdom. 

The country was invaded by the Saracens. 

These people came from Arabia. Their religious 

belief was styled the Moslem creed, or 

*jjk Islamism. Like the Christians, they 

believed in God, but not in Jesus Christ 

as God, though they acknowledged Him as a 

prophet, since they were permitted to do this by 

him whom they regarded as their chief prophet, 

Mahomet. * There is one God,' they said ( and 

Mahomet is his prophet. 9 
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Mahomet was born in Mecca, in Arabia (a.d. 
570). He was a very clever masterful-minded 
man, and a skilled military leader. The book 
containing his laws and teaching is called the 
Koran, or * reading book.' He gave the magi- 
strates of his native city Mecca great offence by 
his doctrines, and was forced to flee, a.d. 620. 
This flight of Mahomet is called the Hegira. 
It only increased his fame in Arabia, thou- 
sands flocked to his standard, and when he 
died at Medina (a.d. 630) his fiery-spirited fol- 
lowers held him in almost god-like reverence. In 
vast hordes the Saracens under Mahomet's suc- 
cessors, invaded Africa and passed into Spain. 

They fought, and burned, and killed all that 
lay in their ever onward course. Their ambition 
was to be masters of the world, and to establish 
from end to end of it the Mussulman religion. 
Having pushed upward through Spain, they 
crossed the Pyrenees, and overran the southern 
part of Gaul. Had they succeeded in reaching 
the northern boundaries of the Frankish terri- 
tories, they must have found a comparatively 
easy way into the very heart of Europe, and the 
Christian religion must have been crushed by 
the creed of the Mussulmans; but this never 
happened, for when they reached Poitou, led by 
their great chief Abderrahman, Charles Martcl 
met them with his Frankish hosts, and gave them 
battle. There was a tug-of-war indeed that day 
when Christian and Mussulman strove for the 
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conquest of Europe upon the plains of Poitou, 
and the Moslem fell in thousands under the 
blows of Charles the Hammerer, for it is sup- 
posed that the name of Martel, or Marteau, which 
is the French for hammer, was given on that 
occasion to the dauntless maire du palais. 
*£ On the death of Thierri II., no fresh elec- 
tion of a king was made. Charles Martel 
died in Italy, whither he had gone to aid Pope 
Gregory III. against an invasion of the 
*■£■ Lombards. He left the duties and digni- 
ties of his office to his sons Pepin and 
Carloman. Carloman, though a brave man and 
with his brother, victor in several battles, soon 
retired into a monastery, leaving Pepin sole ruler 
and king all but in name. 

Child£ric III., son of Childlric II., was now 

called to the throne, and held his shadowy 

sway for eleven years. Then the people 

*jjk ardently desiring Pepin for their king, and 

Pepin equally desiring to be a crowned 

king and reign supreme, it was agreed, at an 

assembly of nobles and bishops held at Soissons, 

to send and consult Pope Zacharias on the 

question. ' Let the title be his who exercises the 

kingly authority,' was the decision of the Pope. 

So Pepin, the son of Charles Martel, was crowned 

and anointed King of the Franks at Rheims, 

for in order to add to the solemnity and im- 

pressiveness of the ceremonial, Pepin instituted 

the custom of anointing the heads of the 

c 
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new crowned kings with consecrated oil, as 
King Clovis had been anointed at his baptism. 

Thus ended the sway of the twenty-one Mero- 
vingian kings, which lasted about two hundred 
and thirty years. 




CHAPTER IV 



THE CARLOVINGIAN KINGS 




EPIN (Ze Bref*).— Civilisation 
had advanced only very 
tm s ^ ow ^y d u " n g the rule of 
the Mdroving kings. The 
great idea in the minds of the 
Frankish nobles was conquest. 
They troubled themselves little 
about the humbler people. Their slaves, who 
were mostly prisoners taken in war, were con- 
sidered of the least account, but the condition 
of the serfs, their own fellow-countrymen, was 
little better than that of the slaves. Though 
they owned land and dwellings, these were 
forfeited if they left them, or gave them up 
to the use of others. The serfs moreover, 
• like the slaves, were the property of their 
lord — bondsmen, in so far as they were be- 
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queathed from father to son-. Much of their 
time was required of them to cultivate their 
lord's land, and tax and tribute were exacted 
from them. The class of freedmen, though 
ranking above the serfs, fared little better, 
since, if they were not in thraldom, they were 
bound down in misery by the poverty which in- 
cessant warfare brought upon the country. From 
such a condition there were many who were glad 
to find rest and shelter in the monasteries. 

Truly and indeed were these places refuges 
for the destitute. They were first founded 
by the missionary bishops and clergy, most 
of whom were monks — men reared from 
their youth to renounce the ways of the 
world, and spend their lives in religious act 
and service — following the example of John 
the Baptist, living alone as the forerunner 
of Jesus Christ had lived. The word monk, 
from Mono — one alone — signifies this. In 
forests and in deserts these men dwelt 
apart, their food and drink the herbs of the 
field, and water from well or streamlet. Save 
a few hours for sleep, they spent their time 
in prayer and meditation upon holy things. 
-In course of years the fame of their sanctity 
spread abroad, and then people would seek 
them out to ask advice from them, concern- 
ing their own ways of life, and soon they 
begged to be allowed to abide with them, 
and so to unite in one little company for 
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self devotion to God. In this way the soli- 
taries no longer dwelt alone, but became 
leaders of a band, the members of which 
styled themselves brethren, and their chosen 
spiritual guide was called the Abbot (Abba) 
or father. 

In those warm Eastern climes, where the 
first monks dwelt, bodily needs were few, for 
the earth was fruitful, and chill blasts and 
storms being little known, shelters amid rocks 
and caves from the heat of the sun sufficed 
them for dwellings. The farther however, the 
monks advanced westward in Europe, the more 
necessary they found it was to have stout walls 
and durable buildings of brick and stone for 
protection against rough rains and wintry 
weather. These were Xhe monasteries which 
soon became numerous in every part of Europe. 
Some of them were very large, containing many 
rooms. First there were the cells — quite small 
sleeping chambers for the monks. Then there 
was the great dining-hall, called the refectory, 
in which the monks took their meals, and 
strangers who sought their hospitality were 
entertained. There were also kitchen offices, 
and still and store-rooms, where food and 
medicines were kept for the inmates, and for 
the poor and needy. 

The monks at that time were the only doctors 
and surgeons, just as they were almost the only 
scholars, for the nobles could not read or write; 
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and there were rooms set apart for the studious 
monks, where they read the records of 
ancient days, and copied them in beautiful 
handwriting — for many a century was yet to 
pass before printing was invented — or chroni- 
cled the events that were occurring. These 
manuscripts the monks ornamented with 
beautiful coloured and gilded letters and 
pictured borderings. Many of them, mostly 
books of prayer called breviaries and missals, 
are carefully preserved, and may still be seen. 

The monastery was generally a square or 
an oblong building formed round a turf- 
covered space called a garth, the chapel 
occupying one side or a large part of it. 
Round the inner walls of the enclosure were 
roofed-in arches called cloisters, where the 
brethren could sit and rest, or take exercise in 
wet weather. 

It is sometimes said of such and such a 
person that he entered the cloister. This 
ordinarily means that he took the full monkish 
vows, which were three in number, and held as 
very sacred, and never to be broken. There 
was first the vow of poverty, the giving up of 
all earthly possessions of one's own ; secondly, 
the vow of chastity, or the living a perfectly 
pure and blameless life ; the third vow was of 
obedience — entire submission to the Superior or 
Abbot of their brotherhood and to the rules of 
the monastery. These rules were, in the days 
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of the Frankish kings, very much alike all over 
Europe, because a wise and holy Italian monk 
named Benedict had framed a code of such 
excellent rules, that they were generally fol- 
lowed. 

'Laborare est orare.' 'To labour is to pray ' 
was Benedict's motto. Between the seven short 
services of prayer and praise, performed night 
and day through the twenty-four hours, most of 
the monks' time was given to work of some 
kind. Besides the students, the brethren, and 
the lay brothers or helpers in the indoor work 
of the monastery, there were the gardeners and 
cultivators of the land belonging to it. Others 
went far and wide, making roads through the 
forests, and draining the marshy grounds, and 
visiting the sick and the poor, for the works of 
mercy Christ taught, were their first duty. 

The nobles did not trouble very much about 
anything but fighting and eating and drinking. 
The work of civilisation was almost entirely 
done by the monks, and though the nobles 
praised them, and often rewarded the monastic 
institutions for their toil and usefulness, they 
did not try to follow any of the good example ; 
so that it took a very long time for any sort of 
real just government to be established. 

There was no regular paid army. The leudes 
— that is the dukes and counts, as they began 
to be called — governed the estates allotted them 
by the king, and led the freedmen to war, and 
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the freedmen had to find their own arms and 
horses, and that of their followers. They were 
not however, compelled to serve beyond a few 
months. 

Cases of crime and of dispute were tried by 
the law of the district to which the offenders 
belonged. When the cited witnesses were un- 
able to bring sufficient proof against the dis- 
putants, they were ordered to right together. 
This proceeding was called * The judgment of 
God,' and was of course, a matter of the one 
who could hit hardest being decided to be 
the wronged man. 

There was also the Law of Ordeal, which was 
regarded as a satisfactory way of deciding a 
person's guilt or innocence. The decision 
rested upon the state in which the accused 
person emerged from a tub of boiling water, 
or the condition of his feet after being com- 
pelled to walk over red-hot ploughshares. 

Murderers and thieves might atone for their 
crimes by payment of fines. These were very 
heavy if the offence was great, and the victim 
a person of importance. 

To the Assembly of the Champ de Mars, were 
added two general assemblies, or courts called 
Plenary Courts. They were held at Easter and 
Christmas. The friendy feeling which had for 
long existed between Gaul and Rome grew still 
stronger in King Pepin's reign, and when Astolfo, 
King of Lombardy, invaded the provinces of 
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Stephen I. Pope of Rome, Pepin hastened to 
Stephen's aid, crossing the snow-covered Alps 
with his army to give battle to Astolfo. 

The word pope is derived from the Latin 
papa, father. The Greek Church uses it to 
designate priest or presbyters generally. The 
Roman Catholic Church gives it to the Bishop 
of Rome only, in token of special honour 
accorded him as first and head of all the bishops 
of the Roman Catholic obeflience, in remem- 
brance of the Apostle Peter, who was ordained 
first Bishop of Rome, whither he came as a mis- 
sionary of Christianity, dying there a martyr's 
death (a.d. 57). He is believed to have him- 
self appointed his successor, and from that time 
till now, the See or dominions of the Roman 
bishopric has been governed by a succession of 
bishops, who in later times were distinguished 
always by the title of Pope. At the great 
general Council of Nicea, which was attended 
by delegates from every country of Christen- 
dom, a decree was passed that the Bishop of 
Rome should be designated as Primus — (first) 
of the churches of those districts round Rome, 
in spiritual matters, which in civil affairs were 
in charge of the head deputy of the Emperor 
of Rome, who was called Vicarius Urbis, or 
Vicegerent. 

Pepin defeated Astolfo, and gave Ravenna 
to Pope Stephen. The Pope thus became 
possessed of power over things temporal, as well 
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as things spiritual; and in time the papal 
temporalities became vast, and the Pope the 
lord of enormous worldly wealth. 

Although King Pepin was such a short man, 
that he was surnamed the little, he was of a 
dauntless courage that well became the son of 
Charles the Hammerer. 

One day, when the nobles were still undecided 
whether they should elect him king, he was 
standing with them in the arena watching a 
combat between a lion and a bull. Suddenly 
the lion sprang upon the bull, seizing it by the 
throat with his fangs. The poor bull had thus 
no chance of wrestling with the ferocious beast. 
This was more than Pepin could endure, for it 
was not a fair fight, and springing into the arena, 
he drew his sword and with one stroke severed 
the lion's head from his body. 'Say!' then 
cried the sturdy little Pepin, turning to the 
spectators, 'am I fit to be your king?' 

Far and wide spread the renown of King 
Pepin. Kings and mighty princes dispatched 
ambassadors to do him homage, and to present 
him with rich gifts. The Emperor of the East 
sent him magnificent stuffs of gold and silver, 
perfumes and precious stones, and — greater than 
these — an organ. This instrument was as yet 
unknown in France. It won the admiration of 
all who heard it, and henceforth organs were 
used in the services of the Church. About this 
time also, glass began to be employed for 
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church windows, and bells were cast, and hung 
in towers erected for the purpose. 

Pepin, on his return from Italy, made him- 
self master of Aquitaine, whither he was 
accompanied by his son Charles, he 
ijg^ who was to become famous to future 
ages as Charles the Great — Carolus 
Magnus — King Charlemagne. 

On his way home, Pepin was seized with 
illness at Tours, but he recovered sufficiently 
to reach Paris. There, calling together the 
nobles and bishops, he divided his kingdom 
between his two sons, Charles and Carloman. 
Then Pepin died, and was buried in Saint 
Denis. His epitaph, set over his tomb in 
after years, ran as follows : — l Pepin y father of 
Charlemagne. 1 

Charlemagne. — Carloman did not long 

survive his father, and Charlemagne soon 

ruled sole king. One of the first of 

768.* n ** victorious exploits was a final 

defeat of the Lombards, who, under 

Didier, their king, again attempted to invade 

the papal dominions. Charlemagne took 

Didier prisoner, and was crowned King of 

the Lombards with the iron crown of 

JjjJ Lombardy, as it is called, from the 

tradition that the iron circlet which 

runs within the outer golden circlet, is 

beaten out of a nail from the true cross. 

Charlemagne was an ardent champion of 
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Christianity. In a contest with the Saxons, 
which lasted many years, he succeeded in 
converting these Northmen from their 
paganism. Under Witikind, their brave 
leader, they resisted for a long time, but at 
last Witikind laid down his arms, and doing 
homage to Charlemagne, was baptized 
785. w ^k ^ e w h°l e OI * th e Saxon nation. 
By this conquest, Charlemagne became 
possessed of the greater part of Germany. 
He knew however, that these turbulent 
Norsemen were not to be trusted for keeping 
true to him while they remained united, but 
like the bundle of sticks in ^Esop's fable, 
their power, if separated, would be destroyed, 
and he accordingly transported many of them 
into various parts of France. In order 
to maintain obedience among those per- 
mitted to remain in Saxony, Charlemagne 
established his capital at Aix-la-Chapelle, near 
the Rhine. This city, already famous for 
its hot springs, the king enlarged and 
beautified, and made his home for all the 
time he was not absent on his warlike ex- 
peditions (a.d. 804). 

The Saracens were driven entirely out of 
Gaul by Charlemagne, who crossed the Pyre- 
nees, and took Catalonia from these deadliest 
foes of the Christians. 

Charlemagne had a nephew named Roland. 
Never was braver, nob^r hearted knight than 
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he, fighting always for the innocent and the 
oppressed. He had vanquished the Saracens 
in scores of encounters. His name was a 
terror to them, and by every means they 
had sought to kill him, but this in fair fight 
they could not da 

One day, Roland, passing from Spain into 
France after one of his fierce contests with 
the Saracens, found himself with only a few 
of his soldiers in a narrow defile of the 
Pyrenees called the Valley of Roncevaux. 
Rugged precipices so heavily overhung this 
mountain pass, as almost to shut out the 
light of day. Suddenly a savage shout was 
heard above, and Roland and his soldiers 
looking up, beheld the edges of the preci- 
pices fringed with the swarthy-faced, glitter- 
ing-eyed Saracens, brandishing their weapons 
and glaring down at the little company of 
Christian warriors with ferocious glee at see- 
ing them trapped in the rocky valley. At 
last Roland was in their power. Furious 
with indignation at their cowardly triumph, 
the knight sprang upon the rocks, and strove 
to scale the valley's almost perpendicular sides, 
shouting words of scornful defiance at the 
infidel foe as he made the attempt. Then 
the Saracens, tearing up huge pieces of the 
broken rocks, flung them over, and rolled them 
down into the valley upon the defenceless 
soldiers, till one by one the brave men fell 
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crushed to death, and Roland was left alone 
with only his shield for his defence. 

Suddenly he bethought himself of the horn 
which he always wore hung about his neck 
for summoning his soldiers together. Plac- 
ing it to his lips, he blew such a rousing 
blast, that the Saracens, terrified at the well- 
known sounds fled in all directions, for they 
thought that Roland was upon them, but as 
they fled, they hurled such a quantity of 
rocks and stones and uptorn trees into the 
valley, that Roland fell crushed to death. 

For long after, the people of Roncevaux 
used to show strangers the rock-strewn valley 
which they called Roland's Tomb, and in 
memory of that day, a song was composed 
called 'The Song of Roland,' which the 
French soldiers loved to sing as they marched 
to battle, inspiring their courage with the 
memory of the valorous knight Roland. 

Although Charlemagne paid the Pope great 
deference, he maintained his own opinion in 
matters wherein he differed from him. The 
adoration of sacred images was ordered, 
for example, by the Council of Nicea, the 
Council of Frankfort some years later, con- 
demned the practice as idolatrous ; and Charle- 
magne, in a work called The Caroline Books 
ably defended this view. 

When Pope Leo III. ascended the papal 
throne, some conspiring priests seized him, 
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and after cruelly wounding him, put him in 
prison. Charlemagne hastened to his assist- 
ance, and restored his crown to him. The 

grateful Pope richly rewarded him 
*jjk for this. On Christmas Day, while 

the king was kneeling at prayers in 
the great church of St Peter's at Rome, 
the Pope approached him, and flung over 
his shoulders a magnificent purple mantle, 
saluting him by the title of Emperor of the 
West, a title which had been borne by 
the Roman emperors since the time of 
Constantine, the first Christian emperor. 
Truly Charlemagne had claim to this, for 
he had mastered France, a great part of 
Germany and Italy, and some part of 
Spain. 

Charlemagne's still greater glory was the 
wisdom with which he ruled his conquered 
dominions, and his untiring endeavours for 
the welfare of his people. With the assist- 
ance of a council of nobles and bishops, he 
drew up a code of laws regulating church, 
military, and financial affairs. To make 
certain that these laws were enforced and 
obeyed in every part of his kingdom, he 
sent delegates. These laws were called the 
Statutes or Capitularies of Charlemagne. In 
this way not only the rich, but for the 
first time in the history of the nation, the 
poorer classes benefited. They were no 
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longer regarded as mere ciphers to count, 
or tools to work with. The ancient 
national assemblies, which during the 
reigns of the faineant kings had been let 
fall into disuse, were revived, and representa- 
tives of the people chosen from amongst 
themselves sat in the assemblies. They 
were called members of the Tiers 6tat* 

A true and generous friend of the Church, 
Charlemagne enforced stricter discipline on 
the clergy, and in the monasteries which had 
fallen away from the excellence of earlier 
times. He forbade bishops to ride to war 
or to the chase — a prohibition which they 
murmured against, not entirely without fair 
reason — in those times when every man 
was in peril of being robbed of all he 
owned, if he could not defend it with a 
stout arm. The capitularies however, pro- 
vided for the protection of Churchmen and 
gave them great authority in the assemblies. 
Only priests and bishops of suitable age 
and of high repute for virtue and wisdom 
were appointed to Church dignities. 

Lastly, but not least, Charlemagne founded 
schools all over the kingdom. No great 
scholar himself, he held learning in pro- 
found admiration, and found great pleasure 
in the society of scholarly and studious men. 

♦The Third Estate. 
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He had a school in his palace at Aix. It 
was attended by many of the sons of his 
nobles. Sometimes they were very idle and 
inattentive. One day Charlemagne rebuked 
them gravely for this. 'Because you are 
rich and high born/ he said, 'you think it 
.is not necessary to study. You think of 
nothing but .amusing yourselves; but I can 
tell you that your rank will not stand you in 
much stead when you come to desire honour 
and favours, for unless you render your- 
selves worthy, you will receive nothing from 
Charlemagne.' 

The head of the school in the palace was 
Alcuin, ah English monk, whose acquaint- 
ance Charlemagne had made when travelling 
in Italy. Alcuin was one of the most learned 
men of his time; and Charlemagne invited 
him to come and live with him at Aix. 
One of the school pupils was iEginhard, who 
afterwards became the king's secretary. He 
wrote many interesting letters concerning what 
happened at the court. 

The chief studies in the schools were the 
Scriptures and records of Church history, 
geometry, and poetry. Latin was now no 
longer spoken. It was replaced by the 
Romance language, which was a mixture of 
Latin and Frankish speech. From this 
mingling of tongues came the modern 
French. Many of the pupils also studied 

D 
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painting, working in metals, and architecture, 
which was attaining to great excellence. 
Astronomy and medicine were taught, but 
these difficult sciences were as yet little 
understood. Astronomy was not much more 
than astrology, or the telling of good or ill 
fortune by the position of the stars; and* 
though the monks were skilful in their 
knowledge of simples, and herb - distilling, 
they knew little of surgery, and their clumsy 
attempts at the most ordinary operations must 
have made their patients prefer, death ten times 
over. The remedies were worse than the ills. 

Paper made from flax was an invention 
of Charlemagne's time. The famous Galiph 
Haroun Alraschid sent Charlemagne a present 
of the first striking clock known in Europe, 
it was, wrote ^Eginhard in one of his 
letters, constructed of brass, and worked by 
water. The hours were noted by a sound like 
the clashing of little cymbals, produced by 
the falling of brass balls on a bell placed 
beneath. This clock had other curious 
mechanisms. Among these were twelve 
small figures on horseback, each issuing 
from a little door, so many together as the 
hour of the day might be. Then going 
in again, the doors closed on them, much 
as Master Cuckoo pops in and out of the 
Swiss clocks of our own time. 

The faults of Charlemagne were many and 
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great. If committed in these days, they would 
be greater, because the progress of civilisation 
has let in light upon things then but imper- 
fectly comprehended. If, as was the case, 
cruel acts soiled his rule, it must be remem, 
bered that he had to contend with people and 
nations still half savage, and lost in ignorance, 
understanding themselves no laws of mercy and 
forbearance. His domestic life was embittered 
by many troubles. He had numerous sons 
and daughters. He made his son Louis king 
of Aquitaine during his own lifetime. When 
he felt death approaching, he summoned his 
lords and bishops, and presenting Louis to 
them as their future sovereign, he set upon his 
head a crown which he had first placed on 
the altar. Then in words of wise counsel he 
addressed all present. 

Hero of a hundred fights, Charlemagne died 
a peaceful death at the age of seventy-two. 
Composing his limbs as if to sleep, he mur- 
mured in Latin : — ' Into Thy hands, oh Lord, I 
commend my spirit.' 

They interred him in a magnificent tomb in 
the church of Saint Marie, at Aix-la-Chapelle 
which he himself had caused to be built 
Robed in splendid vesture, a golden crown 
upon his head, seated on a marble throne, a 
sceptre in his hand, his feet resting on a buckler 
given him by Leo III., his long heavy sword 
was fastened to his side. Upon his knees they 
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laid the book of the Gospels which he had 
always used. The vault was lined with plates 
of gold, and it was closed by magnificent doors 
of bronze. 




CHAPTER V 




THE COMING OF THE NORMANS 

GUIS I. {Le Dkbonnaire*\—ln 
his weakness of will and 
gjj; infirmity of purpose, 
Louis I. was a striking 
contrast to his mighty father and 
forefathers. He suffered all the 
miseries usually endured by 
people who are too good-natured and yielding. 
Louis had a nephew named Bernard, whom 
Charlemagne had made King of Italy, crowning 
him with the iron crown. Bernard, dissatisfied 
with the manner in which the Empire had been 
divided between Charlemagne's three sons, 
took arms against Louis. He was defeated and 
made prisoner, and Louis, allowing himself to 
be persuaded by the evil counsel of Ermen- 

* The Good-natured. 
53 
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garde, his queen, ordered Bernard's eyes to be 
torn out All in vain the poor young king 
begged for mercy, and a day or two after the 
savage sentence was carried out, he died from 
the effects, in great agony. Then deep 
81 i remorse seized Louis. He knew no rest 
nor sleep until he had done public pen- 
ance for his crime. Accordingly, clad in coars- 
est sackcloth, he walked barefoot into the 
presence of an assembly of bishops and nobles, 
and confessing his crime in a loud voice, im- 
plored absolution. 

This act of self-abasement was considered 
by most of his subjects as degrading to his 
kingly authority; and they revolted against 
him, but they had only been waiting to 
find some pretext for doing this. The Empire, 
composed of so many races, Franks, Frisons, 
Saxons, Bavarians and others, no longer ruled 
by the intelligence and firmness of Charle- 
~~ magne, was full of confusion and dis- 
union. Louis' three sons also revolted 
against him, for they were all jealous of their 
half-brother Charles, the son of Louis and 
his second wife Judith. The place where 
these undutiful sons fought their father, 
^ was afterwards called the Red Field or 
the Field of Lies. They obtained a 
partial victory. Only the Franks remained 
staunch to King Louis. Louis' son, Lothaire, 
now insisted that his father should make 
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public confession of a long list of crimes 
which his sons had drawn up against him. 

Pale and trembling, the poor king advanced 
to the altar steps of Rheims Cathedral, where 
he knelt before the Archbishop, who was one 
of his deadliest foes, and recited his list of 
misdeeds, of which the very blackest appears 
to have been — assembling a parliament on 
Good Friday, and marching his army on 
Easter Sunday. Then his baldric, the mark 
of his royal authority, was taken from him, 
and Lothaire conducted him a prisoner to 
Aix. But Louis' two other sons, less from 
affection for their father, than hatred of Lothaire, 
turned against Lothaire, and he was forced 
to fly to Italy. The nation meanwhile, moved 
to pity and indignation at Louis' suffer- 
£jj£ ings, restored his kingdom to him. 

Louis permitted the Saxons, who had 
been compelled by Charlemagne to live in 
Gaul, to return to their own country. On 
his accession, Louis had taken the title borne 
by his father of Emperor of the West; this 
title Lothaire assumed for himself when he 
strove to depose Louis; but the Empire was 
torn and broken by faction. 

Louis, when he regained possession of his 
crown, divided the kingdom between his four 
sons. It was the youngest child which had 
roused the jealousy of the other three brothers. 
Lothaire, now finding himself humbled and 
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brought into contempt by his treatment of 
his father, was forced to implore his pardon. 
Territory was apportioned to him on the east 

of the Empire, including part of Italy. 
^^ To Louis fell Bavaria, which henceforth 

became an independent kingdom. Pepin 
received Aquitaine, but he died before his 
father, and his kingdom ended with him. 
On his favourite Charles, Louis bestowed the 
fairest portion of his dominions, the country 
lying between the Ocean, the Rhine, and the 
Pyrenees. 

The brothers however, were still dissatis- 
fied, and the unhappy king was driven again 
into contention with his own children. While 
advancing to fight with Louis of Bavaria, he 

was seized with mortal illness. Death 
gjk must nave Deen verv welcome to the 

poor, good-natured king. * Alas,' were 
his dying words, ' I pardon my sons ; but it 
is they who have killed me — and Heaven 
punishes parricides ! ' 

The territory which was apportioned to 
Charles, the son of Judith, was henceforth 
to form an independent nation. For ages 
Gaul had been part of the Roman Empire. 
Henceforward it was called France. 

Charles II. (Le CAauve*). — Fortunately 
for Charles, who lost his hair at a very 

• The Bald. 
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early age, the necessity for kings to wear 
long hair went out with the M&oving kings. 
Lothaire, with his nephew Pepin, still 
disputed the division of the kingdom; but 
they were defeated by Charles and 
£jj* Louis of Bavaria at the battle of 
Fontenay. It was a fearful fight,, and 
one hundred thousand men are said to 
have fallen in it The question of the 
division of territory was finally settled 
between the brothers, by the Treaty 
of Verdun — that is to say, the boun- 
dary lines of the kingdoms were determined; 
but strife and civil war continued to rage 
unceasingly, and the people suffered great 
misery. The ground was left uncultivated, 
for there was small encouragement to till and 
to sow fields which at any moment might 
be trampled down and uptorn by the tread 
of armed men, and the hoofs of war-horses. 
Famine and pestilence desolated towns and 
villages, the schools were deserted, and civilisa- 
tion began to die out, leaving the country to 
fall, back into the old barbarous ways. The 
Saracens made daring raids upon the Southern 
borderland, destroying with fire and sword all 
that came in their way. The wolves followed 
in their wake, coming down from the moun- 
tains in vast numbers, devouring cattle, and 
even the wretched inhabitants of the villages. 
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Rouen, Bordeaux and Nantes were set in 
flames, and in the midst of all these calamities, 
new foes from alar appeared suddenly on the 
Northern coasts. 

These were the Normans, or Northmen, 
of the same race as the people whom the 
English called Danes. They came from the 
shores of Norway and Denmark, but 
the ocean was their domain. They were 
generally called Vikings, most probably from 
the word Vik, or Creek — many of them 
owning small dominions along the shores of 
their native Scandinavia. They called them- 
selves 'Sons of Odin,' for they were pagans 
and bitterly hated the Christians. Adven- 
turous, fearless and ruthless, they sailed the 
seas far and wide, braving wind and storm in 
their light decktess warships, whose prows 
were fashioned into shapes of fabulous beasts 
and birds, for Nidhogg was a terrible dragon who 
gnawed incessantly at the roots of the ash 
tree Ygdrasil, whose boughs sustained and over- 
shadowed the world. When Nidhogg's huge teeth 
had severed the roots of Ygdrasil, the world 
would fall to pieces — and Odin had two ravens 
who flew at his bidding to distant lands, bring- 
ing him back tidings of all that was passing. 

When Charlemagne was in Italy, he one day 
saw from a seaport of the Mediterranean, some 
of these pirate Norsemen sailing over the blue 
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waters, and it is said that he shed tears as he 
looked at them, for he foresaw the trouble they 
were likely to bring to his people — and now his 
fears were verified, for the weakened and exposed 
condition of France afforded the Norsemen an 
excellent chance of penetrating into the land. 
Arriving on the Northern coasts, they sailed in 
a fleet of three hundred ships up the Seine under 
Hastings, one of their most famous leaders. 
They ravaged the country on every side, and 
then pushed on into Italy. On their return they 
attacked and pillaged Paris. Robert, Count of 
Paris, and lord of wide surrounding territories, 
made a brave defence against the invaders, but 
in one of the encounters he was slain, and the 
devastation raged more fiercely than ever. 

The Normans' favourite plan of warfare was to 
sail up the broad, winding French rivers, and 
when they reached an island, they fortified it, 
leaving their wives and children within, with a 
band of men for their protection. When pur- 
sued, they would retreat to these places, and 
entrenched by their defences, they would give 
fight to the enemy. All that these pirate 
Norsemen could not carry away with them, they 
burned or destroyed — not sparing the ohurches 
and monasteries, as the most ruthless of other 
foes did — because of their hatred of Christanity. 
All the sacred vessels of gold and silver they 
found, they carried off. Charles, retreating from 
Paris, took refuge in the monastery of Saint 
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De*nis, but it could have afforded little safety, for 
the abbot had been seized by the Normans, 
and they refused to give him up until a large 
sum had been paid for his release. 

Unable to cope with them any longer, the 
king at last decided upon the bad plan of 
paying them to go away. They accepted the 
payment, and as may be imagined, took an 
early opportunity of returning and renewing 
their hostilities. 

A ruler of far greater firmness than Charles 
the Bald was needed to withstand the Norman 
sea-rovers ; and matters would have been much 
worse than they were, had it not been for 
Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims. He was 
a clever, masterful man, who defended the 
authority of Charles against the many who 
strove to wrest it from him, or at least to 
undermine it; the real power however, was 
now in the hands of the nobles, the dukes 
and counts, and the marquises or lords of the 
borderlands. This was called feudalism. Its 
origin lay far back in the days of the early 
Frankish chiefs, when they made presents 
of horses and weapons to their leudes and 
most trustworthy followers. Such gifts, as the 
leudes began to settle in Gaul, were super- 
seded by gifts of land and of slaves, and the 
king's liegemen thus became lords and masters 
of the bestowed territory. They were required 
to administer and to regulate the affairs of their 
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holdings or tenures, being answerable to the 
king for the welfare of the people under them. 
The freedmen among these were generally 
tenants, holding portions of land to build 
their dwellings upon, and to cultivate. They 
ordinarily paid their lord for this in kind, in 
so many sheep, that is to say, or oxen, or in 
grain, and in so many hours of labour for him 
in his fields, and when he went forth to war, 
they followed to fight by his side. 

It was long the custom for the property 
thus held, to be handed down to his son or 
nearest heir by a noble when he found death 
approaching; but in the time of Charles 
the Bald, the custom became a law, and the 
eldest living son of the lord duke, or lord 
count, or lord marquis, became the inheritor 
of his father's possessions. As the lords held 
their possessions in fee or fief, or trust of 
their supreme lord the king, the people held 
theirs to their lord on the good faith and 
loyalty of each to the other. While they 
benefited by his protection in those dangerous 
times, the lords benefited by the tribute and 
assistance of his freedmen and ' his serfs. 
Dwelling as he did in their midst, he naturally 
grew to be of more interest to them than the 
king, whom few of them had ever seen. To 
them their, feudal lord was as a king. He was 
all in all to them, dwelling in his spacious 
house in the midst of their cottages and farm- 
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steads, with his servants and war companions, 
while they relied upon him for protection when 
the dangers, never far off, assailed them. 

Much of the peril came from the feudal lords' 
own making; for they were vary jealous and 
turbulent, and for ever disputing about the 
boundaries of their dukedoms and counties. 
In a large ferocious sort of way, they were 
always playing the game of 'Tom Tidler's 
Ground/ trying to steal from each other, lifting 
each other's cattle, carrying off each other's 
grain, and what else they could lay hands on, 
when the attacks of the common enemy did 
not urge them to unite and give him battle. 
When not engaged in either of these ways, 
they would pass the time— which doubtless 
hung heavy, since they could neither read nor 
write — in sallying forth and waylaying travellers, 
merchants and wealthy persons passing along the 
solitary roads on horse or mule back. Binding 
them hand and foot, they would immure them 
in the dungeons of their castles, sometimes 
keeping them captive for years, until a price 
was paid for their release. These sums, which 
were generally very heavy, were called ransoms. 

When the Normans invaded the kingdom, the 
feudal lords found it necessary to make their 
castles stronger even than of old, for both in 
numbers and in strength, the Normans were 
very formidable. 

The country soon bristled with these strong- 
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holds. They were usually built upon some 
lofty rock or steep hill, and were surrounded 
by walls of enormous thickness, whose base 
was encircled by a deep fosse or ditch filled 
with water. This was called the moat. Huge 
towers guarded the walls at intervals. These 
were pierced with small grated openings and 
loophole windows, from which arrows and 
missiles were discharged at the enemy. The 
space enclosed by the walls contained the keep 
or donjon, which was divided into floors. 
Hqre were the dwelling rooms of the lord and 
bis family. The keeps must have been dreary 
abodes, hemmed m by walls, and with case- 
mates very little larger than the loopholes in 
the outer walls and towers. 

The entrance to these massive piles of hewn 
stone was by a deep doorway in the walls. It 
was guarded by an iron grating called a port- 
cullis, which could be lifted or let down by 
chains of immense strength. From the outer 
bank to the gateway, the moat was spanned by 
a bridge, also worked by chains in such a 
manner that it could be raised so as to cut 
off all possibility of reaching the doorway, 
unless by swimming the deep waters of the 
moat. All over Burope the ruins of these 
feudal castles are to be seen to this day. 
Many of them have a double circle of walls. 
The space between them was called the outer 
bailey. The space containing the keep was 
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called the inner bailey. Deep down under 
ground lay vaults and dungeons. Often below 
the surface of the moat, and in the towers, 
were fearful well-like holes called oubliettes,* 
places of oblivion indeed, for into them 
were often flung the bodies, living or dead 
as it might be, of captive enemies, to lie 
scores of feet below, perishing and forgotten. 

When the sentry on the battlements saw 
the enemy approaching, they sounded an 
alarm, and the people of the village lying at 
the castle foot, would hurry for refuge within 
the walls, taking with them their, families, 
and live stock, and goods and chattels. 

Such an enormous number of these feudal 
castles were built, that the king endeavoured 
to put a stop to the building of any more 
without his permission; but the haughty 
nobles laughed his commands to scorn, for 
they knew their power was far greater than 
his, and that if he had not soldiers enough 
for driving away the Normans, he would cer- 
tainly not be able to bring them to obedience. 

Even the monasteries were fortified and 
moated in those troublous times, which was 
necessary enough, since the Normans spared 
neither monks, nor priests, women nor 
children. 

Lothaire, who bore the imperial title, divided 

* Oublti, Forgotten. 
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the government of his dominions between his 

three sons. To one of them named 
gog] after himself, Lothaire, he gave the care 

of the districts lying between the Rhine, 
the Meuse and Franche Comte*, This province 
was henceforth called Lotharingen, which in 
time the French tongue fashioned into Lorraine. 
The three sons of Lothaire survived their father 
only a very short time, and Charles the Bald 
and Louis of Bavaria divided his dominions 

between them, Charles assuming the 
875 " imperial title; but it was now only a 

name, for the Empire was entirely broken 
ap. With the intention of securing his Italian 
possessions, he made a journey to Italy; but 
on his homeward way he was seized with 
illness at the foot of Mont Clnis, and died 
in a solitary mountain hut. His Jewish 
physician, Seducias, was suspected of poison- 
ing him. 

Louis II. («Z* £tgue'*\ the son of Charles 
the Bald, succeeded his father. With him the 

waning glory of the Carlovingian race 

877," 8 rew verv ^ m » an< * tne P ower of tne 
feudal lords waxed mighty. In those 
days of strife and confusion, the laws and 
regulations of feudalism were of great service. 
They were like strong clasps — or like the 
wonderful ash tree of the Vikings — holding 

* The Stammerer. 
E 
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together a kingdom in dire peril of falling 
to pieces, but in many ways they were harm- 
ful, because they were cruel, and most oppres- 
sive to the poorer people. 

Among the nobles some were much richer 
than others. As many of them had not money 
or people enough to build themselves the for- 
tified castles they wanted, they applied for aid, 
and loans of money to the richer and more 
powerful lords. It was given them on hard 
conditions. They were to consider them- 
selves bound to abide in every way by the will 
and pleasure of their suzerain lord, as these 
greater nobles required to be called. They 
were to give homage for their lands, they 
were not to part with their castles, nor to 
give their sons and daughters in marriage 
without the suzerain's consent. With their 
servants and retainers, they were to follow 
the suzerain to war. Fealty to him was their 
first duty; they were to know no will but 
his, and they were called his vassals. In 
return, the suzerain bound himself to protect 
their homes and their lands from the 
common enemy, and to administer justice 
when it was required of him. The lands 
of the vassals were called fiefs. 

Hard as was the condition of the vassals 
that of the poor was harder by a great 
deal. The lot of the serfs was servitude 
indeed. Besides fighting for their masters, 
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they had to build the castles, and to till the 
soil, and to plough, and do every kind of 
hard work for them. For slight faults, they 
were condemned to receive many lashes of 
the whip; for graver offences they were de- 
prived of their eyes, or their ears, or nose, 
or a hand, or a foot, counting themselves 
fortunate not to be executed outright. In 
some places they were required to sit up all 
night to beat the waters of the moat with a 
flail, to keep the frogs from croaking and dis- 
turbing the slumbers of their sovereign lord. 
If they killed one of their own oxen, or 
sheep, or pigs, they were compelled to carry 
the tongue and the feet as a present to him. 
If they harvested before he had given his 
permission, they were severely punished. 
These oppressed sons of the soil were 
hardly better off than slaves; but of the 
slaves there were now very few, because 
the Christian religion forbade actual 
slavery, 

Louis le Begue reigned only two years. 

aj>. He was succeeded by his two sons. 

»7«. Louis III. and Carloman. — The 
Northern provinces were governed by Louis, the 
Southern by Carloman. These two brothers 
loved each other dearly, reigning together in 
perfect peace and unity. Duke Boson however, 
brother-in-law of Charles the Bald, contested 
their right to Provence, and caused himself 
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to be proclaimed king of the territory by 
an assemblage of bishops. The Normans too, 
grew more and more aggressive. Brotherly 
love in royal families was so rare in those 
days, that the affection of Louis and Carloman 
shines like the light of some beautiful star 
amid storm clouds. It almost seemed as if 
Providence thought them too good and pure 
for such an evil state of things — for their 
reign was brief. They were very brave, and 
made a great endeavour to drive away the 
Normans. One day, when they were start- 
ing on an expedition against them, Louis 
mounted a fiery horse. Before he had the 
animal well in hand, it broke off at fearful 
speed in the direction of a low arched gateway. 

The young king's head struck against 
^ the lintel of the gateway with such 

force, that he fell dead from the 
saddle. 

Carloman was heartbroken. The lords of 
his dead brother's kingdom summoned him 
to come at once and take the government 
of it. Carloman hastened to comply, but 
the light of life faded for him when Louis 
died; and he was indifferent to it, rushing 
into the thickest of the peril of battle. When 
he and his nobles were one day hunting the 
wild boar, the beast turned in terrible rage 
upon the dogs. One of the attendants en- 
deavoured to separate the combatants with 
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his spear. The weapon struck the king 
a mortal wound. Anxious to screen 
*j£ the unfortunate and grieving man, 
Carloman with his dying breath de- 
clared that it was the tusk of the boar which 
had inflicted the wound. 

There is a Latin saying : Splendid* Mendax 
— A splendid lie. Surely King Carloman's was 
one of these, which are rarer than snows 
in August. He knew that his slayer was 
in peril of being immediately killed for what 
he had done. His own earthly life he did 
not set at a pin's fee. Probably he was 
more than content to yield it up, in the 
hope that death, once so cruel, would now 
be his gentle friend and consoler, uniting 
him with the dear one lost awhile. 

The brothers were laid side by side in 
the same tomb, amid the profound regret 
ofalL 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE FEUDAL AGE 




HARLES IL {'Le gros'*) suc- 
ceeded Louis and 
884. Carloman. He was 
the son of Louis of 
Bavaria. The historians of 
his time refuse to chronicle 
him as king. They considered 
him to be a usurper, because Louis le 
Begue, by his second marriage, left a son 
named Charles; but he was only a littje boy 
of five years old, and the nobles did not want 
a child to reign over them. They soon found 
that Charles was hardly of any more use than the 
boy they had set aside, for he was so corpulent 
that he had great difficulty in moving about; 

* The Fat. 
70 
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and almost the chief quality required of a king 
in those times, was activity, in order to keep the 
Normans at bay. They made a fierce attack on 
Paris, but the city was bravely defended for two 
years by Eudes, the son of Count Robert the 
Strong, and Gozlin, Bishop of St Germain-des- 
Pres. Charles marched with an army to their 
assistance, but he was so terrified and incapable 
of command, that he very quickly made pro- 
posals of paying the Normans a large sum to 
lay down their arms. At this, the people raised 
a loud cry of indignation. They would no 
longer have him for their king; and at 

33^' a diet held at Tribur, they deposed him. 
Mortified and disgraced, Charles fled to 
Suabia, where a year later he died, forsaken 
by all. He would have perished sooner of 
starvation, but for the charity of the good 
Bishop of Mavence. 

On his deposition, the Empire founded by 
Charlemagne was broken up into seven separate 
kingdoms. 

The sturdy leader with the soldierly arm, the 
nobles knew was to be found in Count Eudes, 
the defender of Paris, and the majority of them 
elected him King of France. 

Eudes. — In two fierce battles, one at Mont- 
faucon, one at Argonne, Eudes so effectu- 

Aj). ally fought the Normans, that 19,000 of 

888. them were left dead. His rule was con- 
tested by Arnulph, King of Germany, who de- 
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fended the cause of young Prince Charles, the 
son of Louis le Begue — and by the people 
of Aquitaine who wished to form a kingdom 
independent of Eudes. While Eudes was 
fighting in Aquitaine, the partizans of Charles 
in the North, proclaimed him king. Eudes 
finally agreed to apportion Charles the country 
lying between the Rhine and the Meuse, and 

intended formally appointing him his suc- 
g|£ cessor, but he died before he was able 

to carry out this intention. The nobles, 
however, with one voice crowned 

Charles III. ( l Ze Simple'*), the son of 
Louis le Begue. The victory gained by the 
brave Eudes over the Normans, greatly assisted 
in bringing the Normans to reason. They had 
moreover, been now over four-score years in the 
country ; many of them were no longer Scandi- 
navian by birth, but natives of the kingdom of 
the Franks. The old deadly enmity was fading 
out, and their fierce paganism was withering in 
the gentler, but steadily burning light of the 
Christian faith surrounding them. As foes, 
the Normans were harmful as a pestilence ; as 
friends, they would be of inestimable value to 
the nation which was so constantly harassed 
by invasion. The Norsemen might be ferocious 
and relentless, but they had as a race, high 
qualities and noble natures. It was in the 

• The Simple. 
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reign of Charles, though probably it was not 
in the brain of the Simple king, that a plan 
was originated for offering the great Norman 
chief Rollo terms of peace. On condition of 
his becoming a Christian, with all his people, 
Rollo was offered the daughter of Charles in 
marriage, and the Northern territory, hitherto 
knofrn as Neustria. Rollo accepted the pro- 
position, and his fief was henceforth called 
Normandy, Rollo becoming the first duke of 
the province. 

The part of the compact least pleasing to 
Rollo, was the homage he was required to do 
to King Charles. So strongly did he demur, 
that there was nearly a bad quarrel over the 
peacemaking. Part of the ceremony of doing 
homage, was for the vassal to place his two 
hands within those of his suzerain lord, in token 
of his absolute obedience to him. This act 
Rollo performed with ill enough grace, but when 
he was called upon to kneel down and kiss the 
royal foot, this proud sea-king, himself the son 
of a Norwegian king, flatly refused. At last he 
consented to allow one of his officers to perform 
the ceremony. The Norman he selected, was as 
violent-tempered as he was high, which was a 
good seventy-two inches. Instead of stooping, 
this man seized the king's foot, and lifted it so 
roughly, that he tipped him over on his back, a 
mishap which was regarded as an evil omen for 
King Charles, for whom indeed great trouble 
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was looming. His treaty with Rollo greatly 
offended many of the nobility; and his 
choice of a common low-bred man named 
Hagenon for his chief minister, brought htm 
into contempt Hagenon's impertinence knew 
no bounds. One day he lifted the king's 
cap from his head, and set it on his own 
head. 

The foolish king scorned the remonstrance of 
his nobles, at whose head wias Robert, Duke of 
France, brother of the deceased King Ewdes. 
Aided by Henry the Fowler, King of Germany, 
he marched to Soissons, where Charles was steer- 
ing, and shut him up prisoner in his own pakce. 
On hearing this, Hervl, Archbishop of Rheims* 
penetrated to the apartment in which his royal 
master was confined, and taking him by the 
hand, said, * Come, my king, and command your 
loyal servants.' Then he conducted him to a 
place of safety at Rheims. Thence Charles 
went to Tongres, where he tried to rally round 
him those of his subjects still faithful to the 
race of Charlemagne. He marched at their 
head as far as Attigny, in Champagne, where he 
met Robert, and a fierce fight took place be- 
tween them. Robert was killed by the king's 
own hand, but Charles was unaware that it 
was Count Robert whom he had killed, 
and he was already flying from the field 
before he knew that his opponent was 
dead. 
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Hugh le Blanc * (so called from the colour 
of his armour). — The powerful successor of his 
powerful father, Robert Count of Paris, took 
Charles prisoner, confining him in the castle of 
Plronne, in a gloomy cell on a level with the 
moat, where there were doubtless frogs in plenty 
to disturb his weary rest, but no one to beat 
the waters to silence for the discrowned king. 

When his Queen saw these troubles darken- 
ing in, she fled with her son Louis to England, 
where she placed him in the care of her brother, 
King Athelstan. 

The Romance language now began to be 
universally spoken in the country. In the 
public assemblies the bishops used Latin, while 
to the great offence of his subjects, the king 
continued to speak in the old barbaric Teuton 
tongues ; but the people would have none of it 
They were French they said, not German. 

Raoul, brother-in-law of Count Robert of 
Aj), Paris. — Raoul was a pious, wise and 
928. generous-hearted man. He sought the 
captive Charles in prison, and attempted 
A.D. to make him some restitution for his 
W9, wrongs, but broken-hearted and weakened 
in health, Charles soon died. 

Raoul's reign was troubled by the in- 
cessant quarrels between the feudatory lords, 
and Hugh le Blanc. He was successful 

# The White. 
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in driving a fresh horde of invading Normans 

from the kingdom, and the Hungarians, who 

had encroached over the borders of Burgundy, 

fled at his approach. Soon after, Raoul 

~~* died, and Hugh sent for Louis, the son of 

Charles the Simple, to come and receive 

the crown. 

Louis VI. ((Toutre-Mer*). — When Louis came 
over the sea from brave King Athelstan's court, 
he was just sixteen years old. 

He was crowned at Rheims with great pomp. 
He was a brave and skilful soldier. His first 
conquest was made with Hugh over the 
Hungarians, who again invaded Burgundy. 
Hugh however, did not long remain friends 
with Louis, when he found that he was no 
puppet king whom he could control as an 
instrument for aggrandizing his own power; 
and he leagued with the feudatory lords and 
the Normans against him. 

The people of Lorraine, discontented with 

their king Otho, invited Louis to take the 

territory. Otho however, vanquished 

^ Louis, and would have retaliated by an 

attempt to take Louis' kingdom, had 

not Queen Gerberg, Louis' wife, and his own 

sister, aided by Pope Agapet, succeeded in 

reconciling the two kings; but the times 

were stained with strife and treachery. 

# From over the Sea. 
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The tenth century was called * The Iron Age ' 
on account of its ceaseless wars and turbulence. 
It was also the darkest of the Dark Ages, on 
account of its extreme ignorance. The nobility 
cared only for warlike pursuits, and the monks 
and students were nevet safe in the monasteries 
from raid and attack, so that learning could not 
be followed. Everywhere treachery and un- 
faith prevailed. Frequently those who were 
friends one day, were bitter enemies the next ; 
as in the case of Louis himself, and the Count 
of Paris. The Iron Age even belied the 
saying that 'There is honour among thieves. 1 
Robbers of a most unmistakable sort were 
the feudal lords of these days, recking 
naught of seizing their neighbours' goods, 
or of breaking their plighted word on the 
slightest pretext 

William Longsword, Duke of Normandy, 
the mightiest, next to Count Hugh himself, of 
all the feudal lords, was assassinated Louis 
commanded that the murderer should be seized 
and punished, but he was allowed to escape. 
Longsword left a son of ten years old, who by 
his father's desire, was to succeed him. Louis 
took the little boy from his home in Normandy, 
on pretence of rearing him for this dignity ; but 
Louis and Hugh were in reality acting together 
with the intention of depriving Richard — for 
that was the child's name — of his duchy. The 
young duke's guardian, seeing through these 
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tactics, saddled a fleet horse, and concealed the 
boy in a bundle of hay which he threw across 
the crupper of the horse. Then mounting the 
good steed, they sped away, stopping never, till 
they reached the gates of Castle Couci, in Nor- 
mandy, where of course, Richard was safe among 
his own people. 

Louis was however less anxious than was 
Hugh to persecute Richard the Fearless, as the 
young duke was called when he grew up; but 
the Normans revenged themselves on Louis, and 
took him prisoner by the connivance of Hugh, 
who refused to release him, until he had yielded 
up to him the city of Laon which remained 
to him. 'Hugh! Hugh!' cried the broken- 
hearted Louis, 'to what misery hast 
thou brought me. Yet death is denied 
me!' 

A great quarrel took place between the 
Bishops of Artaud and of Vermandois for the 
possession of the See of Rheims. When the 
Bishop of Artaud, to whom it had first belonged, 
had it restored' to him, Hugh le Blanc was 
furious, and joined with the Normans in ravag- 
ing Louis' dominions. For this Hugh was 
excommunicated by the Pope. Excommuni- 
cation means being forbidden to take part in 
the rites of the Church, or to receive religious 
consolation. This appeared to trouble the 
Count of Paris very little. At last however, 
he made peace with the king. Soon after, the 
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Hungarians again invaded the kingdom, and 
attacked Laon, which, in Louis' reign, was the 
capital city. One day, when he was riding 
between Rheims and Laon, a wolf crossed his 
path, so terrifying his horse, that it reared, and 
threw the king to the ground. He was picked 
up dead. King Louis was only thirty-three 
when he met his sad end. 

Lothaire. — The custom of dividing the 
A.D. kingdom between all the kings' sons, was 
w* henceforth entirely given up in favour of 
the eldest inheriting the whole. 

When two years after Lothaire's accession, 
Hugh le Blanc died, he left his vast possessions 
to his two sons, the eldest of whom was 
^ called Hugh Capet, some say because he 
had a most clever and capable head, for 
which the Latin word is Caput Others, be- 
cause all through his life, he wore the hooded 
gown of an abbot*, in right of his dignities as 
abbot of the Monastery of Saint Martin-les- 
Tours. 

Lothaire's younger brother Charles, was very 
jealous of Lothaire's sole possession of the 
kingdom; and he stirred up Otho, King of 
Germany, to contest his rights. Lothaire 
besieged Aix la-Chapelle, where Otho was stay- 
ing, to punish him for his interference, and for 
bestowing on Charles the province of Lorraine, 
which Lothaire did not consider was Otho's to 
give. Lorraine has always been a morsel of 
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contention between France and Germany — an 
apple of discord for ever changing hands, to the 
misery of the people who are required to give 
their loyalty to the latest holder of the fair 
borderland. 

To revenge himself on Lothaire's attack, 
Otho advanced at the head of a large army as 
far as Montmartre, near Paris. There, issuing 
forth from the city, Otho beheld the flash of 
spear and battle-axe borne by Lothaire's army, 
which was marching rapidly towards Mont- 
martre. Upon this, Otho with his army, 
turned and hastened back to the frontiers, 
not staying even to chant a mass for the repose 
of the martyrs, for which purpose he said he 
had come to Saint Dlnis. Lothaire and the 
doughty Count of Paris pursued the retreating 
forces. Finally however, the two monarchs 
made peace, but Lothaire took possession of 
Lorraine, which he considered his own. 
93k* When some years later, he restored it to 
Otho, he gave great offence to the feudal 
lords, and the greater number of them deter- 
mined to try and establish the race of Hugh 
Capet upon the throne. 
Lothaire died at the age of forty-five, 
Aj>. poisoned, as is generally believed, by his 
***• wife Emma. He left the kingdom to 
his son, 

Louis V. (Le jFaifieant*). — The enormous 
* The Feeble. 
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power of the feudal lords, the weakness of 
most of the kings from Louis le D£bon- 
986 ° naire's time, the breaking up of the 
Empire formed by Charlemagne, and the 
power won by the Normans in France, were the 
causes of the extinction of the Carlovingian 
kings. So unstable of mind and feeble of 
body was Louis V., that no one regretted 
him, when, after only one year's reign, he lost 
his life by an accident at Senlis. When the 
nobles met at Compiegne to confer on the 
election of the next king, they agreed that 
Charles, Lothaire's brother, had forfeited his 
right to the crown, by the homage he paid 
to a foreign power for his Duchy of Lorraine. 
* If you wish to see the state happy,' said the 
Bishop of Laon, 'crown Hugh, the illustrious 
duke.' 

So with one voice of loud acclaim, Hugh 
aj>. Capet, the descendant of Count Robert 
W7. of Paris, was crowned at Noyon, and 
the third royal race was founded. 




CHAPTER VII 



THE CRUSADERS AND THE AGE OF CHIVALRY 
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A.D. 
987. 



UGH CAPET as a feudal 
lord, was far more 
powerful than ever 
he became as king. 
He was never certain of his 
royal dignities being secure 
to him. 'Who made you 
count?' he said one day when disputing with 
the Count of Perigord, one of his haughtiest 
vassals. 'Who made you king?' retorted 
the count. 

In order to satisfy these rapacious nobles, 
Hugh stripped himself almost entirely of his 
possessions. 

Charles of Lorraine contended with Hugh 
for the recovery of his crown, but Hugh won 
82 
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the battle, and imprisoned Charles, who died 
broken-hearted at the thought of the fate 
which must befall his two sons. They how- 
ever, found a refuge at the Court of Ger- 
many, and succeeded to the dukedom of 
Lorraine. 

As the power of the feudal lords waxed 
greater, the misery of the people generally, 
increased. Famine and pestilence raged in 
the land; and the prediction that the end of 
the world was at hand, was welcome. Many 
great personages laid aside their arms, and 
became monks, that they might spend their 
time in prayer, and preaching the message 
of Heavenly comfort, and all the clergy were 
very brave and helpful at this fearful time. 
They also sturdily resisted the undue claims 
to power, of Pope John XV. when he attempted 
to reinstate the Bishop of Rheims, who was 
found guilty of delivering Laon into the 
hands of Duke Charles. 

In order to secure the kingdom to his 
family, Hugh caused his son Robert to be 
anointed king during his own lifetime; 
father and son ruling jointly, till Hugh's 
death at Paris, after a reign of nine years. 

The great fiefs of the crown were Normandy, 
Burgundy, nearly all Flanders, Champagne, 
Aquitaine and Toulouse. The lords of these 
territories were called grand vassals and peers 
of France. 
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Robert. — The year which it was predicted 
AJ>. would see the end of the world, passed ; 
•••• the dawn of a new year broke, and 
.falsified the prediction. 

Robert was a pious and humane man, learned 
for his time, and a skilful musician. Some of 
the hymns he composed, are still sung in the 
church. He married his cousin Bertha, a good 
and beautiful lady, and they loved each other 
deeply ; but marriage between cousins was 
forbidden by the Church, and Robert was 
commanded to give up Bertha. He refused, 
and the Pope excommunicating the unhappy 
pair, further placed the country under an 
interdict — that is to say, he forbade the cele- 
bration of mass, all sacred pictures and images 
were veiled in black cloths, no bells were per- 
mitted to be rung, nor even tolled for the 
dead. Appalled by all the misery thus caused, 
Bertha entreated the king to let her leave him, 
and when at last he consented, she entered the 
nunnery at Chelles, where in a few years, she died. 

Robert took for his second wife, Constance, 
daughter of the Count of Aries. She was a 
violent-tempered, self-loving woman. Once she 
prevailed on the king to consent to the 
execution of twelve heretics. Seizing an iron 
rod, she struck out with it the eye of one of 
them, who had been her confessor. 

Superstition, like tares amid wheat, had grown 
up with the Christian faith, poisoning the minds 
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of the most humane against those who differed 
from them in religious opinion. The orthodox 
Christians, as those were called who yielded 
entire obedience to the Pope, regarded all 
who did not yield this absolute obedience, as 
heterodox, forsakers of the truth, and called 
them heretics; and such heresy was as ruth- 
lessly punished, as Christianity had been by 
the pagan emperors of Rome. The Jews 
were still more barbarously persecuted. An 
act of cruelty to a Jew, was held to be 
specially acceptable to God. All the same, the 
Christians did not scruple to borrow large sums of 
money from the Jews, for which the Jews exacted 
enormous interest, or payments for their loans. 

During King Robert's reign, a Frenchman 
of Auvergne, named Gerbert, was elected 
Pope, under the title of Sylvester II. 
999* He was profoundly learned. So great 
was his knowledge of algebra and mathe- 
matics, that he was believed to be a magician. 

Misfortune had so embittered the life of King 
Robert, that it was rendered endurable only 
by his interest in the welfare of his people, 
and his efforts to better the condition of the 
suffering humbler classes. All unhappy he 
could not therefore have been; yet when the 
shadow of death fell, hope and peace must 
have cheered his heart; but the people 
grieved sorely. *We have lost our beloved 
king I 9 sobbed they. 
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Henry I. — Queen Constance attempted at 
Robert's death, to secure the crown for her own 

son Robert She failed in this ; but the 
**£' king ceded Burgundy to his step-brother. 

Henry married Anne, daughter of Duke 
of Zaroslas of Russia. It is supposed that his 
seeking a wife from such a distant country, was 
on account of his fear that he might unwittingly 
marry some cousin or relative, and suffer as 
King Robert his father, had suffered. So great 
had become the misery in the kingdom from 
the constant strife, that the bishops assembled 
to confer upon some course for its relief. A 
law was made, forbidding attacks upon the 
peasantry — or theft from them — or injury to 
their implements of labour. The nobles were 
compelled to vow obedience to this law 
at the foot of the altar, while priests stood 
round, holding lighted tapers. Turning these 
to the ground, they said, as they extin- 
guished the flame, ' May God thus extinguish 
the prosperity of all who refuse to accept 
peace and justice ! 

This law, which was called 'The Peace of 
God,' was soon neglected. Forced to face the 
fact that violence could be kept only in check — 
not trampled out — the clergy drew up another 

regulation called 'The Truce of God,' 
iota forbidding the shedding of blood, or acts 

of revenge and violence to be committed 
between Wednesday evening and Monday 
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morning. 'Black Mondays' must those have 
been, when the four days' pent-up floods of 
hatred and malice were let loose. 

This law could be .violated only on pain of 
excommunication ; and a terrible disease, called 
' The Sacred Fire,' was believed to fall on the 
violaters. 

This law worked great good, in spite of the 
idea some conceived of it, that it countenanced 
the committal of outrage within stated periods. 

The ages of chivalry began about this time. 
A young lord or vassal, before entering on his 
warlike career, but having proved himself worthy 
by feats of courage and good conduct to be 
enrolled into the orders of knighthood, took 
vows at the altar to protect the oppressed and 
defenceless — especially women and persons 
devoted to the service of the Church. Clad in 
a white tunic, he watched for a whole night 
beside his armour in a church, praying for 
blessings on his future exploits. This watch 
was called ' The Vigil of Arms.' At daybreak 
he received the communion, and his white 
tunic was exchanged for a crimson one, to 
denote that he must be prepared to shed his 
blood in a holy cause. Thus attired, he was 
conducted before some old and revered knight, 
who was called his godfather. From him he 
received the accolade. This consisted first, of 
a stroke of the sword on the shoulder, then a 
little blow on the cheek to signify that for his 
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oath's sake, he must endure all things. Then 
the old knight took him in his arms, and em- 
bracing himj gave him a consecrated sword, 
and a pair of golden spurs were fastened to his 
ankles, in token of his readiness to hasten where 
duty called him. 

The knights were attended by young men, 
who in their turn aspired to join the orders of 
knighthood. It was their duty to assist the 
knight in donning his armour, and mounting 
his horse, and to attend him in the battlefield. 
They were called varlets or esquires. 

Henry at one time supported the contested 
claims of William of Normandy upon that 
province; later, he endeavoured to secure it 
for the crown. He left the guardianship of 
his son to Baldwin, Count of Flanders, his 
brother-in-law. His memory is revered as 
a lover of peace and justice in a lawless 
age. 

Philip I. — Six years after the accession of 

Philip, William Duke of Normandy, vanquished 

Harold, the Saxon king, at the battle of 

106a Hastings. The Normans, under Roger 

and Robert Guiscard, two adventurous 

brothers, had some years earlier conquered 

the South of Italy, with the Island of Sicily. 

Having first made the Pope prisoner, they 

presented him with the conquered territory; 

then they did him homage, in consideration 

of his allowing them to hold the estates 
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in fief from him. Thus (a.d. 1052) had been 
founded the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. In 
Philip's reign also, was founded the kingdom 
of Portugal by Henry, Duke of Burgundy, who 
expelled the Saracens hitherto in possession of 
the territory. 

Pope Nicholas II. had a monk adviser named 
Hildebrand, a clever, masterful-minded man, who 
set himself the difficult task of putting in order 
the fearful confusion into which the affairs of 
the Church and the world had got entangled. 
Many of the bishops were feudal lords, who did 
homage to the kings and emperors, who were 
frequently at enmity with the Pope, and drove 
a shameful traffic in their lands and possessions. 
Hildebrand conceived the idea of making every 
king and potentate yield obedience to the Pope, 
as supreme lord of the world. Then, he con- 
tended, all classes of people would find justice 
and prosperity. The Popes however, having 
long themselves become possessed of large tem- 
poralities, were rich in this world's goods. Peter, 
the disciple of Jesus, the carpenter's son, was 
a fisherman ; Paul the Apostle, a tent-maker. 
Since the day when the rich young man who 
desired to win eternal life, left the Master's 
presence, sorrowing at His counsel to sell all 
that he had, give the price of it to the poor, and 
then come and follow Him, a thousand years 
had passed. Power is difficult to wield justly, 
whether in the hands of king, emperor or pope. 
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Hildebrand's measures for reform were many of 
them very excellent; but his own imperious 
temper and pride caused strife in Christendom 
for many a century to come. Upon every 
difficult question, the Pope's decision was to be 
the final one. He was to have power to depose 
kings and emperors, and by right of his office, 
to which he was elected by the conclave of 
cardinals, he was to be considered a faultless 
man. There had been some very good and 
some very bad, among the hundred and nineteen 
Popes who had occupied the chair of Peter 
who had once denied his Lord. They styled 
themselves 'servants of the servants of God.' 
Hildebrand in his turn, was elected Pope 

under the title of Gregory VII. Henry, 
107 3 Emperor of Germany, came under his 

displeasure for not obeying certain of his 
commands, whereupon Gregory, who was at the 
time staying at the fortress of Canossa, at the 
foot of the snow-bound Alps, sent for Henry 
to come and beg his pardon. Henry found 
himself obeying the summons. When he arrived 
at Canossa, Gregory refused to see him until 
three days and nights had passed, spent by the 
penitent in the courtyard of the castle, which 
lay deep under snow. Then the Pope sent for 
the emperor, shivering in his coarse hair shirt, 
and absolved him. 

Some time after, the emperor, who the more 
resented this chastisement the more he re- 
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fleeted upon it, fought with the Pope, and took 
him prisoner. Gregory, escaping some time 
later, took refuge at Salerno, where he died, an 
exile from Rome. 

The tomb of Jesus Christ at Jerusalem had 
always been held in deep veneration by the 
Christians. Thousands of them would travel 
thither on foot from the remotest parts of 
Christendom, to offer their prayers beside it 
They took no money with them, but clad in 
a coarse rope-girdled gown, a broad-brimmed 
hat upon their heads to shade them from the 
scorching sun, an ash staff to help them on 
the way, a little wallet for food, and a cockle- 
shell for receiving alms from the charitable, 
they journeyed to Palestine. There — in Jeru- 
salem itself— dangerous as the pilgrimage was 
from robbers, and snow, and heat and cold 
and rain, the worst perils awaited them, for 
the Saracens had long been masters of the 
city, and they barbarously maltreated the 
pilgrims, and refused to allow them to 
approach the Sepulchre, until they had paid 
a large sum of money for the privilege. The 
pain of seeing their Lord's resting-place in 
infidel hands, was thus increased by their 
own sufferings. 

There was a hermit of Amiens, named Peter 
who performed this pilgrimage; and on his 
return to Europe, so great was his indigna- 
tion at the cruel sights he had seen in Jeru- 
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salem, that he made his homeward way by 
Rome, where he related to tbe Pope what he 
had witnessed, and begged him to give him 
his sanction to proclaim the wrongs of the 
pilgrims far and wide. 

The Pope willingly consented, and assisted 
Peter the Hermit in every possible way. The 

multitudes who flocked to listen to the 
iot^ ardent old man, felt their hearts burn 

with eagerness to right the wrong by 
going to fight the Moslem. 'God wills it!' 
they shouted aloud, in the words of Urban, the 
Pope, when he addressed the first soldiers of 
the Cross who went to the Holy Land. They 
sewed on their tunics a piece of red cloth cut 
in the shape of a cross. Princes, vagabonds, 
serfs — even slaves — children, old, young, 
all flocked to the standards of the three 
crusading leaders — Robert Courthose, son 
of William the Conqueror, Raymond of St 
Gilles, and greatest of all, Godefroi de 

Bouillon. One hundred and thirty 
£j£i thousand soldiers in all, marched to 

Constantinople, where they were joined 
by the volunteer crusaders under Peter the 
Hermit, and a knight who had nothing but 
his life to lose — nicknamed Walter the 
Penniless. There they crowded into the 
ships lent for the purpose by the Emperor 
of Constantinople — all that was left of them 
that is, for thousands had perished by the 
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way. Most of the remnant was cut down 
by the swords of the infidels. Barely a 
tenth of the eager ragged regiment which 
went forth that fair spring morning, re- 
turned to Europe. Nevertheless, the crus- 
aders won a mighty victory. First capturing 
Antioch and Nicea, they took the Holy City, 
and crowned the heroic Godefroi de Bouillon 
King of Jerusalem; but he refused to 
10M * call himself king, assuming only the 
title of Baron of the Holy Sepulchre* 
'For,' said he, 'where the Lord Jesus Christ 
wore a crown of thorns, it would ill become 
me to wear a crown of gold ! ' 

Philip the king, took no part in the crusade. 
He chiefly occupied himself with his own 
pleasures. The Pope excommunicated him for 
putting his wife Bertha in captivity, and marry- 
ing Bertrade, the wife of one of his lords. 

The use of heraldic devices was adopted about 
this time. Some mark. was very necessary for 
distinguishing the knights from each other, con- 
cealed as they were from head to foot in their 
heavy armour; so they caused to be wrought 
upon their casques and shields, the head of a 
beast, or a bird, often a fabulous one, such as a 
dragon or unicorn, or a cockatrice. 

The chivalry of Europe was mostly enrolled 
into one of the great communities or orders 
of knighthood. In crusading times, there were 
the Templars, who originated from the vow of 
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nine French knights to protect pilgrims on 
their way to the Holy Land. Their habit was 
a long white cloak worn over their armour, 
and the red cross was worked upon the left 
shoulder. 

The founders of this order, which in after 
days was to perish of its enormous wealth, 
were so poor, that they had not a horse 
apiece; and their device an their seal was 
two knights riding on one black-and-white 
horse. They called themselves 'Poor soldiers 
of the Holy City!' and their war cry was 
'Beaus&nt!' which in old French, signifies a 
black-and-white horse. 

The order of the Hospitallers, or Knights 
of St John of Jerusalem, was founded by some 
merchants of Naples, who built a church and 
hospital in Jerusalem, dedicated in the name 
of John, a presbyter, for the use of the 
poor and sick pilgrims. In later times, the 
Hospitallers were called Knights of Malta, 
or of Rhodes, because these islands were 
given to the order. The Teutonic Order 
was composed entirely of German knights 
of noble birth. 

Philip maintained a twelve years' war 
against William of Normandy, in favour of 
Robert Courthose, William's elder brother, 
who had rebelled against his father. During 
a truce on account of the illness of Duke 
William, Philip indulged in a jest at his 
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unwieldy size. This so enraged William, 
that he mounted his horse to go and ravage 
Philip's dominions, but in riding through 
Mantes, which he had set in flames, his 
horse, treading on some hot ashes, plunged 
so violently, that William received severe 
injuries, and he died in a few days at 
Rouen, the capital of Normandy. Forsaken 
by all, the Conqueror's body lay stretched 
upon the bare floor of the chamber of 
death in the monastery of St Gervais. There 
it was found by a poor knight, who had 
the charity to transport it to Caen, where 
in a church which William had built, and 
where his wife lay buried, he had desired 
to be laid. Scarcely had the funeral service 
begun, than a man named Asseline sprang 
forward, 'I forbid this man's burial here,' 
he cried: 'This ground is mine. He 
whose praises you are chanting, stole it from 
me — the home of my forefathers. No clod 
of it shall cover this ravisher!' and at last, 
only for payment, not for charity, the angry 
man gave the dead conqueror a little earth 
to rest in. 

The end of King Philip, William's suzerain 
lord, was no less miserable. Attacked by a 
painful disease, he believed it was inflicted 
on him in punishment for the frivolous 
empty life he had led. He enjoined his 
son to relieve him of his rule, and deeply 
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penitent, he put on the black habit of a 

Benedictine monk, commanding, just 

uj£[ before he died, that they should not 

bury him in St D&iis, since he vas 

too unworthy. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE COMMONS- , 

OUIS VL—ThQ- jppwer of the 

Church was very grea& <1 at 

this time. The monas 

ViSi ter * es were ^ mucn tne 
homes of learning as 
they were of alms-giving and 
religion. Theology or religious 
doctrine, logic or the art of just reasoning, 
history and the chronicling of passing public 
events, poetry and the grammar of the French 
tongue, were the chief subjects studied. 

Louis fought against Henry I. of England, 

^D. who was leagued with the French feudal 

1119. i or( is, and defeated him at Brenneville. 

A peace was th^c^flg^^ 

in possession>(^NofnianayV faifcis^iyas a 
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just man, and very brave. Once in a fierce 
combat with the English, an English soldier 
seized his horse's bridle. c The King is taken ! ' 
he shouted. ' If you understood chess/ cried 
Louis, as he felled the man to the ground with 
his batfl^-axe, ' you would know that the king 
, is never taken/" -The time had at last arrived 
however jwbe£ ^strife was to do homage to 
peace. The ^people began to feel stirring 
within them some sense of their common 
heritage — Liberty:^ The traders, the merchants, 
the farmers and toilers all refused any longer 
to submit tamely to the oppression of their 
feudal lords. ThJif: began to claim their rights. 
They demanded: thfe^ freedom of the Commons 
— ihat ?$ Ki^rty^ f 6r all, and a voice in the 
tti^nagemenfc <>£ public affairs, and of their 
own families, which hitherto they had not 
possessed — and the King helping them, they 

gained what they sought, ranking as 
£37. members of the Third Estate* of the 

realm — King, Lords, Clergy and Com- 
mons. They now had, among other rights, 
those of choosing their own mayors or chief 
magistrates, of marrying without their feudal 
lord's permission, of disposing of their own 
property, and of living where they pleased. 

This reform was made the more easily, 
as so many of the nobles were away k\ Pales- 

• Tun Etat. " 
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tine. They must have felt rather astonished 
on their return to find such a change. They 
were required to give letters of freedom, called 
charters, to the citizens and townspeople. These 
charters ordinarily bore a cross marked by them 
for their signatures ; for few, if any of the nobles 
were as ready with the pen as with the sword. 
The charters were sealed with the royal seal. 
Henceforth robbery ^nd violence, by whomso- 
ever committed, were criminal offences. In the 
market-places of the towns the communes built 
towers, containing in the uppermost chamber a 
huge bell, and when the people were required 
to assemble on any great public emergency, the 
tongue of the bell pealed forth a lusty clang 
and clangour to summon all concerned, with 
the guard and the soldiery, who were now paid, 
regular servants of the State. 

Louis le Gros made the banner of the Abbey 
of St Dlnis the National Standard. It was 
called the Oriflamme (golden flame). It was 
made of crimson silk cut into the shape of 
forking flames, and was fixed to a handle of 
gold, and the cry of the soldiers as they rushed 
into battle was the time-honoured one, ' Mont- 
joie St D6iis.' 

Louis' son, and heir to the crown, married 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, a lady of enormous 
wealth and estates in Western France, but 
haughty and violent-tempered. 

On his deathbed King Louis said to his son, 

87162ft 
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who had already been crowned: 'Remerabei 
A.D. that the royal authority is a public charge, 
1137. f w hich after your death you will be re- 
quired to render a strict and solemn account' 

Louis VII. (' Le Jeune'*). — A good and 
profoundly learned statesman, who was abbot 
of St D6nis, assisted the new king in the govern- 
ment His name* was the Abbe* Sug?r. Louis 
incurred the displeasure of the Pope by refusing 
to ratify the election of an archbishop nomin- 
ated by the Pope and the cardinals. To punish 
him for this, the Pope placed all the towns and 
villages the king happened to be passing through, 
under an interdict This quarrel was made 
worse by the interference of the Count of 
Champagne, a personal enemy of the king's, and 
for this Louis invaded his province, and burned 
the town of Vitry. Thirteen hundred people 
who had taken refuge within the church perished 
amid its flaming ruins. No sooner had Louis 
committed this act of revenge, than he repented 
bitterly ; and when some years after, he heard that 
a second crusade was being formed, he decided 
to atone for his sin by joining the expedition. 

The preacher of this crusade was Bernard, 
Abbot of Clairvaux, but while Bernard advised 
Louis to join it, Suger advised him not to do so. 
A king's first duty, the good Abb£ reminded him, 
was to govern his kingdom wisely and vigilantly, 

•The Young. 
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Louis however, paid no heed, and leaving Suger 
in charge of the kingdom, he marched at the 
head of a large army to Palestine. In his 
absence, Robert, Louis' brother, attempted to 
usurp his crown, but by maintaining very firm 
control, Suger kept the country safe for the 
king. 

Louis' expedition proved disastrous. He 
lost nearly all his army, and returned "dispirited 
to France. 

The language of the people of the North 
and of the South of France was marked by 
differences. The Northern people, for in- 
stance, said oIl for yes ; the Southern people 
said oic, and a great part of the country south 
of the Loire was called Languedoc.* 

Louis led such an unhappy life with the 
imperious Eleanor, that he would endure it no 
longer, and parted from her, marrying in her place 
a good princess named Bertha. He had also to 
part with Eleanor's broad lands of Aquitaine, 
Poitou, Anjou, Maine and Touraine, which be- 
came the possessions of her second husband, 
Henry II. of England. Well content to let these 
possessions go, as he might be, it was a very un- 
wise proceeding for France, as the Abbl Slgur 
warned him it would be. In course of time 
a little son was born to Louis and his Queen 
Bertha. They christened him Dieudonn£,f for 

* Languc, Tongue. t The gift of God. 
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they loved him dearly. His other names were 
Philip Augustus, for he was born in August. 
When still quite a little boy, he met with a 
stmnge adventure. One day he rode with 
his father to the chase. In the eagerness of 
pursuit, he became separated from the rest 
of the royal party, and presently he was alone 
in the fast-gathering darkness. Philip was a 
brave boy, but his heart filled with dismay 
when he thought of the anxiety his parents 
would be in on his account, and he began 
to cry and shout lustily. Suddenly there 
stood before him a great, tall, black man. 
He had a hatchet on his shoulder, and in 
fbne hand he carried an iron basket, ablaze 
with burning coals. Then Philip set up 
shrieks of real terror, for all the tales he had 
heard of bogies and hobgoblins rushed into 
his head. The big black man however, soon 
succeeded in pacifying him, for he was only a 
poor charcoal-burner, as kind and good-natured 
as he was big. In a few moments the little 
prince and the charcoal-burner were walking 
hand in hand through the forest, till they reached 
the high way leading to the palace, where Philip 
was received with open arms, and the charcoal- 
burner richly rewarded for his pains. 

Unfortunately the terrible anxiety Philip's 
father had suffered on his account, increased 
the illness and weakness under which he had 
long been labouring, so that he died soon after. 
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The University of Paris was founded in 
Louis the Seventh's reign, besides many other 
schools, and the students of the city out- 
numbered the ordinary inhabitants. 

Philip II. (Augustus). — Philip's first public 
act was to banish the Jews from the kingdom. 
In after years he allowed them to return, 
and restored them some of their lost 
rights. 

Guy, Count de Lusignan, was now King of 
Jerusalem; but Saladin, the Sultan of Egypt, 
attacked the city, and took Guy prisoner. When 
tidings of this reached Europe, a fresh crusade 
was determined on, in which, with many 
£**: other princes, Richard I. of England, 
Frederick Barbarossa of Germany, and 
Philip of France, joined. But the brilliant 
setting forth ended in a disastrous return, for 
jealousy and disunion crept in among the 
leaders, and destroyed the strength of the 
Christian hosts. Philip returned to France, 
and, false to his promise, attempted to place 
the feeble-spirited John, brother of the Lion- 
hearted Richard, on the English throne. When 
Richard returned to Europe, and was released 
from his Austrian prison into which he was 
trapped by the way, he lost no time in 
making war upon Philip for this treachery; 
but he died from the wound of a skilfully- 
aimed arrow, at the Castle of Chaluz, in 
Limousin. 
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When however, John foully murdered Prince 
Arthur, the rightful heir to the English throne, 
Philip had no more consideration for him, and 
took from him all his estates in France inherited 
from Eleanor of Aquitaine. 
A fourth crusade was now decided on, but 
although it was conducted and joined in 
22W. by many great nobles, it failed completely, 
— for the pure and simple aim of the first 
three crusades was lost in the ambition of 
worldly conquest. The crusaders stopped 
19M. ty th e TOy to attack Constantinople, which 
they captured, and established there a 
brief rule — known as the Empire of the Latins 
■—but, fifty-seven years after, the Greeks re- 
gained their sway. 

There was now to be what was called 
A.D. a crusade in France — Christian against 
ia08 - Christian, and ' Religion ! ' was their 
watchword. 

Languedoc was not yet an apanage of 
France. It belonged to the kingdom of Aragon. 
Its capital city was Toulouse, and the district 
was governed by Count Raymond, a good and 
generous - minded man. He had a nephew 
named Raymond Roger, Viscount of Beziers, 
a flourishing town lying a few miles in from 
the shores of the Mediterranean. The people 
of Languedoc were an intelligent, prosperous, 
industrious race ; lovers of art and poetry, and 
thoughtful over many things. The ignorant 
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and debased condition of their priests, men of 
a very different kind from the clergy of the 
North, greatly troubled them. Like some 
mighty river always the same, yet changeful 
in its course, the Christian religion is change- 
ful in its manner of touching the human heart. 
From the time when Peter held his flock in 
Jerusalem, and Paul journeyed forth with the 
Gospel message into many lands, the believers 
in Christ had held opinions not absolutely alike 
of what had been revealed to them, and since 
intelligence and reasoning power are measured 
in more or less degree to most human beings, 
it is not possible that this could ever really be 
otherwise. For long past, very soon indeed 
after the Popes began to grow so rich, and to 
acquire, such vast power over Christendom, the 
people of Languedoc had dissented from much 
of the ordering of religious matters in their 
midst, and at last the people of a town called 
Albi, and its adjacent parts, refused to yield 
attention or obedience any longer to these 
unworthy guides. They felt that great re- 
form and purification were needed, and 
some of the most zealous and eloquent of 
the Albigeois or, as they are gener- 
ally called, Albigenses, became leaders and 
teachers of what they considered a purer 
faith. It was at least in many ways one far 
simpler. 

There were several divisions of the ' heretics,' 
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as the Church of Rome called them. One 
company interpreting literally Christ's words, 
' After this manner pray ye,' used no prayer 
but the Lord's Prayer, which in their language, 
as in Latin, began Pater {Paternoster, etc), 
were called Paterini. 'The poor men of Lyons,' 
another sect, were also called Cathari, from 
the word pure, because they observed absolute 
simplicity in their mode of life as in public 
worship. 

The doctrine of the Albigenses generally 
was Manichean; that is, they believed that 
two spirits — one good, one evil — ruled the 
universe, and were for ever at war in the 
heart and soul of man for possession. They 
considered that the authority for this was to 
be found in the writings of Saint Paul. The 
belief existed long before Saint Paul's time, 
and long before the time of Manes, the founder 
of the Eastern sect called after him, Mani- 
cheans. The great doctor of the church, 
Augustine, who lived in the fourth century, 
was a Manichean before he was baptized into 
the Christian faith, and in his writings, after 
he became a Christian, he refers many 
times, as Saint Paul does, to the strife 
between good and evil, the warfare, as he 
generally calls it, of the spirit against the 
flesh* 

The Sectaries all refused to believe in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, which teaches that the 
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bread and wine of the Eucharist or Com- 
munion become Christ's real body and blood 
after consecration by the priest Some of them 
disbelieved the efficacy or need of baptism, 
also of confirmation, and even of marriage. 
The use of sacred images they held to be 
idolatrous, and denied the necessity of private 
confession. 

On friendly terms themselves with the Pope, 
Raymond of Toulouse and Raymond Roger 
did not interfere with the Sectaries. They 
left them to their liberty of conscience; for 
though many of them were austere, and 
oftentimes obstinate in their assurance that 
their belief was the only one that had any 
good in hV they did not do other people 
any harm. Innocent III. however, was a 
man of very different temper, and he sent 
messengers to the Count, ordering him to 
command the Albigenses back to Roman 
.obedience. This they refused, and the Pope, 
in a red heat of anger, sent an army against 
them, composed of men from all parts of 
Europe. During one of the fearful en- 
counters that took place, Catholics and 
.'heretics' were all murdered together. 'Kill 
them all,' said the Pope's legate, 'God 
will recognise His own.' This fearful per- 
secution of the Albigenses raged for more 
than twenty years. When at last (1229) a 
truce was made, the once fruitful, prosper- 
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ous Languedoc was a pestilence-haunted 
desert. 

The Emperor of Germany and other 
European sovereigns were quite willing to 
join when called upon by King John, to try 

and vanquish Philip Augustus, for they 
£jj^ were afraid and jealous of his power 

and dauntless bravery. At the battle 
of Bouvines however, a small village in 
Flanders, Philip completely routed the com- 
bined forces. The emperor fled back to 
Germany, and John Lacklands to England, 
where his presence was not very warmly 
welcomed. As a soldier and a king, Philip 
was idolised by his people. In the brief 
intervals of peace he greatly improved Paris, 
surrounding the city with walls, and paving 
the streets, which hitherto in wet weather 
had been impassable for mire and mud. He 
roofed in the open market-places, continued 
the building of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
and added a palace to the hunting-tower of 
the Louvre, which was so-called from the 
number of wolves (buves) infesting the sur- 
rounding forests. Art and learning made 
great progress. The eloquent monk and 
canon of N6tre Dame, Abelard, lived in 
Philip's reign. His opinions concerning many 
matters of philosophy and religion were pro- 
found, but differed from the general way of 
thinking at that time ; and while many people 
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eagerly accepted, others found offence in 

them. Among these was Abbot Bernard of 

Clairvaux, who held many learned dis- 

uaa. P utes w kk Abelard. Philip left the 

greater part of his immense treasure 

to the Church and the. poor. He died at 

Mantes. 

Louis VIII. (Le Lion*).— On the side of 
his mother, Isabella of Hainault, Louis 
was descended from Charlemagne. Thus 
he represented both the Carloving and the 
Capetian races. He married Blanche of 
Castile, one of the best and wisest of 
women. 

Henry III. of England was called upon to 
do fealty to Louts for his French provinces, 
but neither Henry nor any representative 
appeared. When shortly after, Henry sent to 
demand from Louis the territories which his 
father had given up, Philip responded by 
marching to Poitou, where he possessed him- 
self of many of the large towns, and received 
the submission of nearly all the nobles of 
Aquitaine. 

Louis gave freedom to the serfs. In 
his reign were founded the two great 
orders of St Dominic, and St Francis, 
called mendicant friars — that is, ' begging 
brothers ' — because while vowed like the 

* The lion. 
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cloistered monks to the service of religion, 
they went from place to place preaching 
and exhorting all who crowded to hear 
them. They were called mendicants, be- 
cause, unlike the cloistered monks, their 
rules forbade them to possess estates. 
They lived only on the alms of the 
faithful. 

Dominic, the founder of the Dominicans, 
was a fiery zealot. He took part in the war 
against the Albigenses. Francis, a native of 
Assissi in Umbria, was a pious, gentle, 
dreamy man. The friars were held in 
the deepest veneration by the people of 
all Christendom. The monks had fallen 
into disfavour on account of their being 
no longer humble toilers in God's service, 
but for the most part living luxuriously 
and idly. 

The Pope, declaring the Count of Toulouse 
a heretic, gave his territories to Louis; but 
the people were faithful to their lord, and 
when Louis besieged Avignon, the town made 
a stout resistance for three months, by which 
time, winter being at hand, the king with- 
drew his troops, intending to renew the 
siege in the spring; but the pestilence aris- 
ing from the mortality, and famine desolating 
the country, and killing his soldiers, struck 
the king himself. He died after appointing 
the good Queen Blanche as regent, until Louis, 
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his son, a boy of only eleven years old, 
should be able to reign. An old chronicler 
records Louis' memory as 'The son of an 
excellent father — and father of an excellent 
son.' 

Louis IX. ('Saint Louis'). — Deep affection 

existed between the young king and his 

mother, Queen Blanche. One day she 

f£^ said to him : * My son, you know 

how dearly I love you, but I would 

sooner see you lying dead at my feet, than 

guilty of any great sin.' 

Richard, Count of Champagne, wanted to 
dethrone Louis in favour of his uncle Philip, 
but Blanche won him over to the side of 
Louis, and Thibaut became one of his stoutest 
defenders. 

Louis was of a most sweet nature, wise 
and pious, brave and gentle. He had a 
beautiful and expressive countenance, while 
his demeanour was at once so dignified 
and courteous, that it was a happiness 
to be in his presence. Pure in thought 
and deed, he was well called 'Saint 
Louis.' 

The long and calamitous warfare against 

the Aibigenses ended by the marriage 

of Jeanne, daughter of the Count 

laa i # of Toulouse, with a brother of 

the king's. Languedoc was ceded to 

the crown of France, and Toulouse was 
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brought by Jeanne to her husband as her 
dowry. 

The civil war with Brittany and Burgundy 
was terminated by a treaty signed by Queen 

Blanche, her barons and the- King of 
123L England. Louis married Marguerite of 

Provence. Her sister, a few years later, 
. married Henry III. Thus the two kings 

became brothers-in-law. Notwithstand 
*j^ ing, Henry uniting with some of the 

French nobles, attempted to recover 
the provinces which John had lost to the 
English crown, but Louis defeated them at 
Taillebourg. 

Louis' every thought was given to the en- 
deavour to do his duty in the high station 
to which he was called, and to promote the 
welfare of his subjects. He never permitted 
any wrong that came to his knowledge to 
go unredressed. In the forest of Vincennes, 
near Paris, was a magnificent oak tree, beneath 
whose spreading branches the king would sit, 
and all who wished, could come and seek his 
counsel or his judgment on their grievances 
and plaints, which he would give after listen- 
ing with the utmost care and patience; and 
it is said that his decisions were unerring. 
Louis abolished the foolish practice of decid- 
ing the justice of a dispute by duelling. He 
would have the particulars of such disputes 
written down by the learned men of the 
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schools or of Paris University, who had 
mastered the excellent and almost perfect 
laws of the Roman Empire. The lawyers 
then read out the particulars of what had oc- 
curred, and a knowledge of the facts being thus 
arrived at, a just decision could be pronounced. 
The barons did not like these learned gentle- 
men of the long black robes and scholar's 
gowns, nor this plan of redressing wrongs; 
greatly preferring to settle their own differences 
at the sword's point, and seeing their depend- 
ents and serving-men belabouring each other 
with sticks, to decide a delicate question 
of right and wrong, or of mine and 
thine. 

Under Stephen Boileau, Provost of Paris, 
a national guard was first established. 

The Mongolians, a fierce race peopling 

Tartary, in the North of Asia, invaded the East 

and took Jerusalem, creating consterna- 

^£ tion alike among Christians and Saracens. 

King Louis lay stretched upon a bed of 

sickness when tidings of this reached him. 

There was little hope that he would recover. 

In those days of silent suffering, he made a 

vow, that if he got better, he would go and 

defend the Holy Sepulchre. Nor was he to 

be turned from this resolution, though Queen 

Blanche and his clergy endeavoured to dissuade 

him, for so good and useful a ruler was ill to 

be spared. Accompanied by his two brothers, 
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the Counts of Artois and of Provence, and by 
his queen, Marguerite, he set sail from Aigues- 
Mortes for Egypt He took Damietta, where 
the rising of the Nile compelled him to re- 
main for five months At last he advanced 
upon Cairo. On arriving upon the plains 
round Mansourah, the Turks hemmed in his 
camp, causing fearful destruction by flinging 
into it huge masses of burning bitumen, called 
Greek fire. Upon this the Count of Artois 
attacked Mansourah, but he was overpowered 

and killed with all his knights. Louis 
1349 succeeded in taking the city, but sickness 

attacked him and his army. Some of 
the Christian soldiers, in their dismay, became 
apostates to Mahomedanism. Retreating to 
Damietta, Louis was taken prisoner. Awed 
however, by his noble patience and dignity in 
misfortune, the Moslems forbore to put him to 
death, and the queen, who held Damietta, nego- 
tiated a ransom for the king's release. The 
ceding of Damietta, and an enormous sum of 
money was paid as the price of Louis' release. 
He remained four years after this in Syria, and 
fortified Tyre, Sidon, and other places belong- 
ing to the Christians. 

Before the tidings of the king's release 
reached France, a curious new crusade was 
set on foot. A man appeared among the 
people, declaring that he had received a 
command direct from the Virgin Mary to 
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assemble all the shepherds of the country, 
and lead them to the succour of the king. 
Victory denied to the great, he declared, 
would be vouchsafed to the humble. Queen 
Blanche at first gave her sanction to the 
setting forth of this ragged regiment, which 
was called the Shepherd's Crusade, but they 
were soon excommunicated by the clergy for 
lawlessness. Enraged at this, they massacred 
a number of priests at Orleans. The queen 
thereupon dispatched an executioner, who 
with one stroke of his sword, sent the head 
of their leader rolling in their midst The 
people gladly lent their aid in dispersing the 
rest of the uproarious crusaders. 

While Louis was in Syria, Queen Blanche 

died. Bitterly grieving for her loss, and 

broken in health and in fortune, Louis 

1254. ^turned to France. Home once more, 

he devoted himself to the care of his 

people. 

There was a great and clever nobleman 
called the Sieur* de Joinville, who accom- 
panied the king to Syria. A deep friend- 
ship existed between them, and De Joinville 
wrote a book about the king, and the many 
interesting circumstances which occurred 
during the expedition. One day, Louis re- 
proved De Joinville because he replied, when 

# Seigneur, Lord. 
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the king asked him, that he thought he would 
prefer to be guilty of mortal sin, than be 
stricken with leprosy, for this disease, which 
comes from the East, is very fearful * You are 
wrong,' said the king, ' for when you died, the 
leprosy would be gone from you for ever, but 
the sin would ruin you to eternity.* Another 
time De Joinville was asked by Louis if he had 
duly washed the feet of the poor on Good 
Friday ? ' Sire,' frankly replied De Joinville, c I 
will never wash the feet of these dirty people.' 
'Truly, that is ill said,' replied the king, 'for 
you must never scorn what God teaches us to 
do for our own instruction. Therefore I 
entreat you, for the love of God, and for love 
also of me, that you accustom yourself to wash 
the feet of the poor.' 

Dearly loving religion, and respecting the 
clergy, Louis never permitted them to over- 
step their authority. By the Pragmatic 
Sanction (Pragmatic is from a Greek word 
signifying rule) the position of the Church 
in France was fixed — the Gallican Church — 
the Church of the Gauls. A statement was 
set forth of those cases in which appeal 
could be made from the Ecclesiastical or 
Church law to the decision of the king. By the 
code of regulations called the Establishments 
of St Louis, a stop was put to the oppression 
of greedy creditors, and to usury, which is 
undue amount of payment for loans of money. 
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Louis established a public library in Paris. 
He built the beautiful Sainte Chapelle, close 
by the Palais de Justice, then the royal 
palace. Robert de Sorbon founded the 
College of the Sorbonne for the study of 
religion. The Hospital of the Quinze- 
Vingts, or the 'Fifteen Twenties/ was 
founded by Louis, originally it is supposed, 
for three hundred poor knights, or possibly, 
as at this time, for three hundred blind 
people. 

Those who dared to insult religion, Louis 
ordered to be publicly whipped, or their 
lips seared with hot irons. 
The provinces taken from England by 
AJ>. Philip Augustus, Louis restored to 
1259. Henry III. This king once having a 
dispute with his barons, both sides agreed 
AJ>. to abide by Louis' decision, so pro- 
1264. foundly did they respect his judgment 
The Pope offered Louis the kingdom of 
Naples. Refusing it for himself, Louis 
126ft. as ked for it to be conferred on his 
brother, Charles of Anjou, who was ac- 
cordingly crowned King of Naples and Sicily. 
It was observed with great regret that 
Louis still wore the cross upon his garments, 
since it denoted that his heart was fixed on 
another journey to Palestine. And when 
there came tidings to France of the massacre 
at Antioch of one hundred thousand 
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Christians, by command of the Sultan of 
Egypt, Louis once more set forth to 
1270. fig^t against the infidels. He landed 
at Tunis. There he and his soldiers 
underwent fearful sufferings from the scorch- 
ing heat of the sun, and want of water, 
while the Moors of Barbary sent a continu- 
ous rain of arrows upon his camp. Large 
numbers of his soldiers died of the pestilence. 
It attacked his second son. Then it seized 
upon the king himself in the midst of his 
attendance upon the sick, and the burial of I 
the dead. So Louis IX. was called to his | 
rest. When he felt death at hand, he called t 
his third son and successor, Philip, to his 
couch in the tent upon the plains of Tunis, 
and in affectionate terms he bade him never 
to forget that he held the welfare of France 
in his hands. 'God give you grace to do 
His will,' said the dying king, 'so that after 
this mortal life, we may again be together with 
Him.' Then he desired to be lifted from his 
bed on to a bed of ashes, and crossing his 
arms on his breast, he died with the name 
of the Holy City upon his lips. 

A month later, a ship with black sails set 
forth from Tunis. It bore the body of Saint 
Louis to his native land. There were four 
coffins besides, all containing the remains of 
Louis' kindred, who had died at Tunis — 
his brother, his son, the wife of his son 
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Philip, and his brother-in-law. Philip, the 
young king, accompanied the sad freight. 

On reaching France, the coffins were 
m & carried to Paris, and laid in the vaults 

of St Denis, amid heartfelt sorrow and 
tears for the loss of Louis, the beloved king. 




CHAPTER IX 



SAINT LOUIS AND THE LAST OF THE CRUSADES 




HILIP III. (Ze Bardi*).— The 
surname of 'The Bold* 
^ 7( J was given to Philip on 
account, as it is supposed, 
of the courage and address he 
displayed in the days immedi- 
ately after his father's death, 
when he was left at the head of the crusading 
army in Africa. The crusaders one and all, weary 
of the privation and fruitless fighting, desired to 
return home, and Philip concluded honourable 
terms with the Moorish king, who agreed to 
release all the Christian captives, and to pay 
down a large sum of forfeit money. The ships 

* The Bold. 
1 20 
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containing this treasure were destroyed by a 
fearful storm, and most of the money was lost 
in the sea. 

Thus ended the last of the crusades. Though 
they wrought great evil at the time, they were 
of great benefit to later times, because they 
promoted commerce, and the interchange of 
ideas, and learning, and knowledge gener- 
ally. They also effectually broke up the 
feudal system, placing the government more 
in the hands of the king's own counsellors, 
who drew up wise laws benefiting the 
humbler and middle classes, hitherto so 
entirely neglected. 

Philip was indolent and ease-loving. He 
allowed himself to be swayed by unworthy 
favourites. Among these was one Pierre 
Delabrosse. Surnames were then things of 
recent invention, and Peter of the Brush, 
described as first of all, barber to the late 
king, was probably also the royal surgeon, 
for surgery and shaving were then combined 
professions. The company of the barber-sur- 
geons was one of the earliest guilds founded. 

Philip's wife, who died in Africa, left a 
little son. He was a delicate child, fre- 
quently ailing. When Philip married a 
second time, Master Delabrosse, finding 
himself no longer first favourite, was very 
angry, and when the little prince died in 
spite of all the care bestowed on him, 
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Delabrosse accused the new queen, Marie 
de Brabant, of being the cause of his death 
by sorcery and poisonous drinks. So cun- 
ningly did Delabrosse concoct his wicked 
tales, that Philip was at last driven to 
believe them, and poor Marie was cast 
into a loathsome dungeon, and condemned 
to be burned alive for a witch. One day 
however, there arrived at the palace a man 
who desired an immediate audience of the 
king. This being accorded, the stranger 
placed a letter in Philip's hands. It had 
been entrusted to him, he said, by a dying 
man in a distant land to deliver to Philip 
as soon as he could reach the court The 
letter, which was signed and witnessed by 
trustworthy persons, contained a full account 
of all the treachery and wickedness of which 
Delabrosse had been guilty for many a year, 
the worst of all being his accusations against 
Queen Marie. Then the king, deeply grieving 
at his unjust suspicions against Marie, fetched 
her himself from her prison, and conducted 
her with all honour home to his palace. 

Delabrosse meanwhile, was taken and 
^Jg hanged at Montfaucon, which was the 

place of execution near Paris for male- 
factors and public offenders. 

The rightful heir to the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, was Conradin, grandson of the 
Emperor of Germany — and when the Pope 
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gave the kingdom to Charles of Anjou, he 
was giving what did not belong to him. 
Charles of Anjou was as different as light 
is from darkness, from his sainted brother 
Louis. He rendered himself odious to the 
Sicilians by his tyranny, and fearing the 
claims of Conradin, he had him seized and 
beheaded. A Sicilian gentleman, named 
John of Procida, whom the king had de- 
prived of his territory, an island in the 
Gulf of Naples, enraged against Charles for 
all this injustice, went in disguise to several 
courts of Europe, and successfully stirred into 
red heat the only half-slumbering embers of 
indignation against the tyrant. The most 
virulent of Charles' enemies was Pedro 
III. of Aragon, who was next rightful heir 
to the throne of Naples, now poor Conradin 
was dead. The Greek emperor was almost 
equally anxious for the overthrow of Charles ; 
and the two monarchs aided John of Procida 
in his designs, by sending a combined 
fleet to maintain secret watch on Sicily, 
by coasting along the northern shores 
of Africa. Meanwhile, the Sicilians were 
in league against the French inhabitants 
of the island ; and suddenly, towards evening 
on the 30th March — which was Monday 
in Easter week — the people rose with 
one accord, just as the bells were ringing 
to Vespers, about five o'clock in the after- 
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noon. Their pretext was some insulting 
words uttered by a Frenchman to a young 
girl walking in the streets of Palermo with 
her betrothed lover. Sword and dagger 
in hand, the Sicilians turned and murdered 
every French man, woman and child in the 
city. One only of them all was spared — 
his name was Guilliaume de Pourcelets, a man 
so honest and pure in repute, that no one 
would harm him. In four weeks' time all 

the French inhabitants of the other cities 
1282. an ^ villages of Sicily were murdered. 

They numbered many thousands. So 
ended 'The Sicilian Vespers!' 

Charles died in a frenzy of rage and despair, 
after a vain attempt to avenge himself on the 
conspirators. 

Philip, who went with an army to Aragon 
to assist Charles in his attack on Pedro III. 

was seized with illness, and retreated. 
12841 deserted by his army, and wasted by 

sickness, as far as Perpignan, where he 
died. 

Philip IV. (' Le BeP *). — Philip was crowned 
at Rheims with his queen, Jeanne of Navarre. 

For some years he carried on the war 
I2?i. a g amst tne King of Aragon, but at last 

a treaty was concluded, by which Charles 
II., son of Charles of Anjou, was crowned 

* The Handsome. 
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King of Naples, but Sicily was ceded to the 
King of Aragon. Anjou and Maine were con- 
ferred on Philip de Valois, second son of 
Philip le Hardi. Intelligent, but cold, crafty, 
and so inordinately loving money, that he 
would obtain it by unscrupulous means, 
Philip did not hesitate to debase the coinage- 
accrediting the current money with a value 
different from what it was really worth. The 
people were so offended at this, that they gave 
Philip another nickname, in addition to the 
first and more complimentary one. They called 
him 'The Coiner.' They were not slow either 
to notice that the king was mightily particular 
not to receive any of the debased money into 
his own treasury, since it was quite probable 
that a day might come when it would vend in 
a loss for himself. 

Philip certainly needed a great deal of money 
to maintain the State, now so changed in its 
ordering. The regular soldiers had to be paid, 
and the officials in charge of the districts and 
towns; and there were other expenses, once 
defrayed by the feudal lords on account of 
their tenants and people, which now had to be 
paid by the State, but this did not excuse 
Philip's avarice. Once he obtained the Pope's 
leave to levy a contribution from the clergy, 
for raising a new crusade to Palestine, where 
the Saracems, having recovered nearly all their 
old power, and taken St Jean d'Acre, the last 
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Christian stronghold, were inflicting the most 
frightful cruelties on the Christians, yet Philip 
kept the money in his own hands, allowing the 
persecution to continue. His treatment of 
the Jews was remorseless, though in this he 
was like most Christian people of the time, con- 
sidering it a virtue to insult and ill-treat all 
Jews. Philip showed much favour to the 
Third Estate. He invited them to send deputies 
to take their places in the Parliament of Paris. 
One of them, Enguerrand de Marigny, he made 
his treasurer. 

Jealous of the renown of Edward I. of 
England, Philip contrived to entangle him 
in a dispute which ended in a war with 
Flanders, whose count Philip took prisoner, 
and placed a Frenchman named Jacques de 
Chatillon in possession of the country. This 
caused a general uprising of the Flemings. 

After fearful bloodshed, the Flemings at 
j^£ last gained a victory at Courtrai. Four 

hundred golden spurs were afterwards 
found upon the battlefield, proving the 
immense loss of the French nobility. Furious 
at this, Philip engaged in another fight at Mons 

k Puelle ; but though he won a victory, | 
£^ he was glad to make terms of peace, by i 

which the Flemings recovered their 
independence. 

Philip was very firm in resisting the attempt 
of Pope Boniface VIII. to assert his supreme 
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authority in the kingdom. In this the king was 
supported by the members of the Third Estate, 
and one of them named Guilliaume de Nogaret 
declared Boniface guilty of heresy. Boniface 
was seized and imprisoned. When soon after, 
death came to his release, he died asserting 
with his last breath his right to the supremacy. 
(a.d. 1303.) 

Close on thirty years had passed since the last 
crusade, and the occupation of the Templars was 
gone, leaving these 'poor soldiers' fabulously 
rich ; for money and estates had been bequeathed 
to them by many a rich lord, and pious lady, 
in addition to the vast spoil they brought from 
the East. It did not escape the avaricious 
Philip, that the wealth of the Templars would be 
very useful to him ; and he did not rest till he 
had devised a plan for depriving them of it. 
Far more cunning than brave, he felt that 
the Templars were as sleeping lions, and to 
fight them even with his best trained soldiers, 
might not bring him' victory. He adopted 
therefore, the easier plan of trapping them. At 
the same hour, on the same day, with the same 
stealth and secrecy, every Templar in the realm 
was seized by his command, and cast into 
dungeons. There they were loaded with chains, 
tortured with hot irons, and in many other 
frightful ways goaded into acknowledging crimes 
and offences of which they might or might 
not have been guilty. Their confessions were, in 
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any case, full of curious contradictions. Thus 
condemned out of their own mouths, their 
possessions were taken from them, and confis- 
cated to the State. A few regained their 
liberty ; many were executed. 

Jacques de Molay, Grand Master of the 
Order, and Guy, Grand Prior of Normandy, were 
condemned to be burned. They were led to 
one of the little islands in the Seine, where a 
huge pile of faggots had been heaped. Amid 
these, the two Templars were bound to stakes. 
Philip, seated on a tree trunk hard by, 
^Jj watched them mount the pile. As the 
* flames grew, and lapped closer and closer, 
the dying men began to chant the Vespers of 
the Dead. Their voices ceased only as they 
were suffocated by the smoke. Philip, though 
he heard and witnessed all this, showed no 
emotion. His face remained fixed as a hand- 
some stone mask. 

Suddenly murmurs of terror rose from the 
crowd gathered round the pyre, for the voice 
of the Grand Master was again heard, calling 
upon the king to meet him ere long before the 
tribunal of God. Then all was still, and Philip 
rose from his tree trunk and went back into the 
world, and to his moneymaking, and bis rigorous 
rule, which was harshest of all over his own 
family, and in a few years he was seized with 
mortal illness and died, recommending his son 
to govern with piety, clemency and justice. 
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Louis X. ('Ze Hutin '*). — Neither Louis nor 
his sister Isabella, who became the wife of 
the unfortunate Edward II. of England, 
^^ displayed any of the virtues their father 
had advised them to cultivate. Louis 
was naturally sickly, and his ways of living 
did not tend to improve his health. Louis 
attempted to find fault with his father's treas- 
urer, Enguerrand de Marigny, on the plea that 
his mismanagement of the royal revenue had 
left the treasury empty. He was instigated 
to this by his uncle, Charles of Valois, who 
bore Marigny personal ill-will. The accusa- 
tion was proved to be so false, that Louis 
was forced to find another charge against 
the treasurer. Failing in this, he fixed it on 
Enguerrand's wife, accusing her of sorcery, 
and of working charms to undermine his 
health, one of these being the slow melting 
of a waxen image made in his likeness before 
a slow fire. As the image wasted, so the king's 
strength gradually wasted; but the fire that 
was scorching up Louis' life, was kindled 
*jj^ by his own riotous and senseless exist- 
ence. The poor lady was thrown into 
prison however, and her husband, Enguerrand, 
was hanged at Montfaucon. 

To all the serfs who had not yet bought 
their freedom, Louis offered to sell it them 

• The Quarrelsome, 

I 
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at a price which would help to fill his empty 
coffers, but to his indignation and surprise, 
there were not many buyers, for the poor 
creatures were too ignorant and wretched 
rightly to understand the use of liberty. 

When it was too late, Charles of Valois 
bitterly repented of the wrong he had done 
Enguerrand de Marigny, and ordered his 
funeral to be conducted with the greatest 
magnificence. He also obtained the release 
of Enguerrand's wife. 

Louis attempted to make war upon the 
Flemings, on pretence of their failing to keep 
the treaty; but he was totally inexperienced 
in warfare, and attempting to cross the flat 
country when it was flooded, he was forced 
to retreat. Poverty at court, and a fearful 
famine marked the close of Louis* reign. 
He died of his wasting malady unregretted. 

Philip V. ( l Le Long"*). — The one child 
left by the late king, died almost directly 
after it was born, and Philip, the brother 
*J[ of Louis the Quarrelsome, succeeded to 
the throne. He made some very bene- 
ficial laws. One of these was the rendering 
uniform the weights and measures, which 
hitherto had varied in different parts of the 
kingdom. Letters of nobility were first 
granted at this time. By these letters, per- 

• The TalL 
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sons who had done the State service by 
their wealth or endeavour, were raised to 
the ranks of the nobility, and henceforth 
the power of the sword was to be shared 
by the power of commerce, and the arts of 
peace. 

Once more the Shepherds joined in a cru- 
sade, beginning their outrages by attacking 
the Jews, whom they accused of conspiring 
with the lepers to poison the wells and 
streams. Leprosy, which is a terrible disease 
of the skin, is contagious, and it is quite 
possible that in those times, when the drain- 
age of land was little understood, and broad 
stretches of marsh and fen covered the country, 
the water was often contaminated, not only by 
the unhappy lepers, but in many other ways. 
The Shepherd's Crusade was however, the 
worst pest of all, and having committed acts 
of the greatest violence and lawlessness at 
Carcassonne, most of them were put to death 
by order of the seneschal. The remnant was 
dispersed. 

Philip was a great patron of learned men, 
and bestowed many marks of distinction upon 
them ; but, almost as weakly in health as his 
brother, he declined, and died after a reign 
of only six years. 

Charles IV. ( l £e Bet'*).— The sufferings of 

* The Handsome. 
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the Jews and of the lepers were greatly 
alleviated by King Charles, and he 
1322. severe ty punished the greed of usurers, 
whether they were Jews, or called them- 
selves Christians. At Toulouse there lived 
at this time a fair and gracious lady named 
Ctemence Isaure. She was a poetess, and 
loved 'the gay science,' as it was called, 
of song and verse-making. In order to 
encourage the troubadours, who sang or 
recited the poetry they composed, to the 
accompaniment of lyre or harp, the Lady 
Isaure instituted yearly meetings on the 
first of May — the month of flowers— which 
were called Jeux Floraux (floral games or 
jousts). To these came the minstrels, and 
instead of tilting with lance or sword, they 
sang the lyrics and verses which they had 
composed, in the presence of the vast crowds 
who flocked to listen. Some of the poems 
were love-songs, and some were poetical de- 
scriptions of crusading adventures in Pales- 
tine. The most skilful of the competitors 
received prizes of golden and silver flowers 
— the violet, eglantine and marigold. 

Edward II. of England laid claims to a 
castle in Guienne. His treacherous Queen 
Isabella thereupon urged her brother Charles 
to usurp Edward's rights in Aquitaine. 
Edward sent his son to do homage to 
Charles, who detained him as hostage, and 
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sent Isabella money and soldiers to contend 
against her husband. King Edward how- 
ever, soon after met his terrible death in 

Berkeley Castle (a.d. 1327), and Charles 
1S28. IV. died in less than a year after, 

leaving only a daughter, his two sons 
dying before him. 
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CHAPTER X 




THE VALOIS KINGS, AND THE WARS WITH ENGLAND 

HILIP VI. (De Va/ots*).— The 
succession to the crown of 
^j France was now disputed 
between Edward III. of 
England, nephew of Charles 
IV., and Philip of Valois, grand- 
son of Philip le Hardi. The 
choice of the Parliament fell on Philip de 
Valois, who thus became the founder of the 
race of Valois. 

Philip was brave but vindictive, and too im- 
patient of learning the art of warfare, to excel 
in it. He passionately loved pomp and show. 
The first year of his reign was marked by a 
quarrel between the Count of Flanders and the 
Flemings. Philip went to the aid of the Count 

* An estate in the Isle of France. 
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and they defeated the Flemings at the battle of 
Cassel (a.d. 1328). 

It was the custom for a noble doing homage 
to his suzerain for his territory, to approach him 
bareheaded and without his spurs, then to kneel 
at the suzerain's feet. Philip called upon 
Edward III. to come and do him homage for 
his province of Aquitaine, inherited from Eleanor, 
wife of Henry II. The proud king had small 
inclination to humble himself to his equal ; and 
though he came, he did no more than promise 
fealty in a loud voice, standing erect before 
Philip. Then Edward, returning to England, 
gave his attention to other affairs. Part of these 
were a little pleasure and rest from eternal 
fighting. One day, when Edward and his good 
Queen Philippa were entertaining a company 
of lords and ladies at their palace, there was 
suddenly heard a sound of sweet music. It 
was played by a troop of musicians who 
entered the hall preceded by a French gentle- 
man named Robert d'Artois. He carried a 
silver dish, upon which lay a roasted heron. 
Kneeling at the king's feet, he offered him this 
curious present, which Edward accepted with 
surprise, and some vexation darkening his brow, 
for the heron was regarded as an emblem of 
indolence and cowardice. 

Now Robert d'Artois, who was King Philip's 
brother-in-law, bore him a deep grudge because 
Philip had. deprived him of his possessions. 
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Philip moreover, firmly believed that d'Artois 
had called in the aid of magic to destroy him 
and his sons, in order to obtain the crown for 

himself. Edward therefore, well under- 
£*£^ stood the silent rebuke of d'Artois, and 

rising from the festal board, he and all 
the nobles present swore to be revenged upon 
the King of France. 
The Flemings, headed by their great 

fellow countryman, a citizen of Ghent 
£g4Q a named Jacques von Artveldt, again 

rose in revolt against the tyranny of 
Count Louis, who, being supported by Philip, 
roused their indignation to such a pitch, that 
they called upon Edward III. to help them, 
and offered to make him their king, and to 
support him in the attempt to take possession 
of the entire kingdom. Edward accordingly 
styled himself King of France, and quartered 
the arms of France upon his shield. Edward 
however, was defeated at Cambrai; but, 
more fortunate at sea, he gained the battle 
of l'Ecluse, and an armistice was concluded. 

This peace was broken by Philip's unjust 
treatment of the partizans of De Montfort, 
who was the rival of Charles of Blois for the 
possession of Brittany ; and the quarrel kindled 
the famous fight at Cr£cy, which took place 
after the retreat of Edward from the gates of 
Paris, whence he was repulsed. 
Cr£cy is a little hill-surrounded village near 
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Abbeville in Brittany. On that memor- 
y^ able 26th August, Edward's beloved son, 
the Black Prince, then a youth of six- 
teen, won his spurs of knighthood. There 
too, on the side of King Philip, was present 
the old blind King of Bohemia, who asked to 
be led to the front of the ranks, that he might 
strike one blow for the King of France. For 
the first time, at the battle of Crecy, cannon 
was used It was employed by the English, 
and created dire consternation among the 
French ; but still greater havoc was wrought by 
the clothyard shafts of the English yeomanry 
raining in upon the enemy. So the fight was 
won, and Philip fled in the shadow of night 
with five of his lords to the castle of Braye. 
'Who comes so late?' demanded the warder 
from the walls. 'It is I,' cried Philip; 'it 
is the Fortune of France ! ' 

Edward, after a stout resistance of eleven 
months, next took Calais. He consented to 
accept the sacrifice of six of the principal 
citizens in redemption of all the other in- 
habitants. These noble-hearted men offered 
themselves, headed by Eustace de St Pierre. 
Then the gentle Queen Philippa, and the Black 
Prince joined their entreaties that Edward 
would spare their lives, and he consented, but 
he drove all the inhabitants from Calais, 
and peopled the city with his own English 
subjects. 
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Dauphinl was given as a heritage to Philip 
on condition that the eldest son of the reigning 
King of France should be called the Dauphin. 
(a.d. 1349). 

Philip taxed his subjects heavily. One tax 
he imposed was on salt. It was called the 
Gabelle, though Edward III. jestingly said it 
ought to be called the Salic tax. The word 
Gabelle would appear to be of Frankish origin, 
for 'gift' in German is 'gabe'; but that was 
a poor gift, contributed as it was so unwillingly. 

A dreadful pestilence, called the Black Death, 
ravaged Europe at this time. It had swept on 
westward from China. It was a kind of 
im& typhus fever. Once more the unfortunate 
Jews were accused of causing it ; though 
many regarded it as a punishment inflicted on 
the world for its great wickedness. Crowds of 
people, in the hope of averting the Divine 
wrath, paraded the streets and highways, clad 
in sackcloth, but with bare shoulders, flogging 
each other as they went. Had they employed 
the time in studying more carefully the bene- 
ficent laws of Nature, this fearful plague, and 
others which from time to time have followed, 
might have been kept under. The Court of 
Rome very wisely soon put an end to these 
processions of the Flagellants, as they were 
called, for one excellent reason among several — 
that the crowding, and the trailing of the peni- 
tential garments through the gutters and the 
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mire of the streets, was more likely to increase 
than to lessen the calamity. 

Philip, at the age of fifty-eight, married 
a second wife, Blanche, sister of Charles the 
Bad, King of Navarre. 

John ( l Lc JBon*'). — The power of the mer- 
chant and trading classes of the people was now 
becoming very great, for they had grown 

180Ol ™ cn on cominerce ^th tne East, and on 
the manufactures and industries of their 
own country. They were called the Bourgeoisie 
(from the word burgh — borough — a town) or 
Burghers. From them were chosen the men 
who sat in Parliament as representatives of the 
interests of the people, — the members of the 
Third Estate. For every reason, the king 
found it desirable to pay them respect, and to 
carefully consult their wishes, but the nobility 
were very jealous of their increasing power. 

John possessed very fine qualities, but they 
were not of the sort to render him a particularly 
wise ruler. He debased the coinage as Philip 
the Handsome did before him, alloying it with 
baser metal, so that it was not really worth its 
ascribed value. He also treated the Lombards, 
who were Italian merchants settled in France, 
very unjustly, and did not spare the Jews. He 
instituted the Order of the Star, as Edward of 
England had instituted the Order of the Garter. 

• The Good. 
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The Count d'Eu, — a prisoner of war of the 
English, whom Edward permitted on his parole, 
or word of honour, to come to France to try 
and collect enough money to pay his ransom, — 
was seized by John, and executed on the plea 
of his being in league with the English against 
France. Edward, considering himself thus 
cheated of the ransom money, prepared to be 
revenged on John by invading France. 

Charles the Bad, King of Navarre, quarrelled 
with John on several counts, the chief being 
that he had raised Charles de Lacerda, a per- 
sonal enemy of Charles, to the dignity of Con- 
stable of the realm, left vacant by the death of 
the Count d'Eu. In revenge for this, Charles 
caused De Lacerda to be assassinated. John 
summoned Charles of Navarre to answer for 
this crime before a tribunal called a bed of 
justice. Charles pretended to be contrite, and 
a hollow peace was made between the two 
kings. 

Not long after however, John, attended by 
several of his lords, made his way to Rouen, 
and entered the hall of a palace where his 
son, the Dauphin, was entertaining Charles of 
Navarre at a banquet. 'Traitor!' cried the 
King, grasping the shoulder of Charles, 'you 
are unworthy to sit at table with my son.' Then 
waving aside the Dauphin, who tried to inter- 
pose, he commanded his attendants to lead 
out, and immediately to execute four of the 
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gentlemen in attendance on the King of 
Navarre, whose royal rank alone saved him 
from a like fate; but John confined him a 
close prisoner in the tower of the Louvre. 

The partizans and relatives of the captive 
Charles, roused to indignation by John's con- 
duct, now joined with Edward against John. 
Part of the forces invaded Normandy, while 
the Black Prince led his soldiers into the heart 
of the country. Here they were suffering ter- 
ribly from famine, when the tidings came that 
John was advancing upon them with an army 
of fifty thousand men. The English numbered 
only eight thousand. 'God help us! 9 cried 
the Black Prince, ' we must now consider how 
we are to fight them.' But so unwilling was 
he to attempt a battle under such odds, that 
he offered to give up all the towns and villages 
and the prisoners which he had taken, and not 
to make war upon John for seven years. John 
would however, listen to no terms but the 
surrender of the Black Prince himself, and one 
hundred of his knights. This the prince re- 
fused, and the fray began upon a plain about 
five miles north-west of Poitiers. 

The English, commanded by the Black Prince 
and Lord Chandos, had the advantage of 
position. The stout lances of the English 
and Gascon knights and their allies, and the 
storm of the arrows from the bows of the 
English yeomanry, destroyed that day the 
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flower of French chivalry. Thus ended, in 
victory for the English, the battle of Poitiers. 
King John and his son Philip were taken 
prisoners, and detained in an honourable 
££: captivity in England for four years. 
* During this time, the Dauphin Charles 
was made regent Only nineteen at this 
time, he governed with great wisdom, but 
the country was m far too disturbed a state 
for the most experienced ruler to bring 
about tranquillity and order. The treatment 
to which John had subjected Charles of 
Navarre, and the power attained by the 
Third Estate, gave great offence to the nobles, 
while the peasantry, neglected and down- 
trodden by all, turned in fierce revolt The 
numbers of French nobility taken prisoners 
by the English, fired the long train of their 
discontent, because, in order to raise enough 
money to ransom the captives, the peasantry, 
with the bourgeoisie, were taxed and mulcted 
'Goodman Jack,' said the nobles, scornfully 
calling them by the nickname they were pleased 
to give them, 'won't part with his money 
without a good beating; but Goodman Jack 
will give it up, for he will get his beating/ And 
so the rising was called The Jacquerie^ and the 
Goodman Jacks rose in thousands, and burned 
the castles, and tortured and slew the wives and 
children of those who called themselves their 
betters. In this wild destruction, they sought 
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the aid of Charles the Bad, who had been re- 
leased by the regent ; but, instead of comply- 
ing, Charles fell upon them with his soldiers 
and crushed the revolt The loss of so many 
of the labouring people caused fearful famine 
and desolation. The very roads round Paris 
were weed grown, and vast districts remained 
solitary and silent as deserts. 

Charles of Navarre, descended from Louis 
the Quarrelsome by that king's daughter, would 
have had a claim upon the crown of France, 
had not the Salic law rendered it void. Not- 
withstanding this, there were many who wished 
to see him king, because they were so dissatis- 
fied with the existing state of things; and 
Charles feigned to take up the cause of the 
people, although all the while he was plotting 
with their worst foes. 

A meeting of the States General was now 

convoked, at which it was established that no 

law or resolution could be passed, unless 

*jj!^ each of the three orders — Bishops, Lords 

and Commons — agreed to its adoption! 

and Robert le Coq, Bishop of Laon, and Stephen 

Marcel, provost or chief magistrate of Paris, 

obtained the regent's promise to protect the 

rights and privileges of the community, but 

Charles did not keep his word, and the angry 

citizens took up the cause of the King of 

Navarre. The colours of Paris were red 

and blue, and the citizens all wore a peaked 
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cap, made of red and blue stuff, as a badge 
— some of their true desire for justice and 
liberty, others as a protection from attacks. 
Meanwhile, Marcel had chained and barri- 
caded the streets. Paris was in a state of 
siege, which however, could not hold out 
long, since the supply of food within the city 
was running very low. Strife raged in the 
streets; two of the regents friends were 
murdered in one of these tumults, before his 
eyes. Their blood was splashed upon his 
garments, and he too, would probably have 
been killed, had not Marcel dragged him 
away, and covering his head with his own 
red and blue cap, which probably had attached 
to it a little cape — caperon or chaperon, after the 
fashion of the time. His head and shoulders 
thus concealed, Charles escaped to a place of 
safety. The people now proclaimed Charles 
of Navarre king, only to repent immediately 
of putting faith in one whose cunning and 
duplicity were a byword. 

The regent now besieged Paris, taking care 
first to stop the supplies of provisions which 
were being secretly conveyed to the city by 
Charles of Navarre, to whom Marcel, grieved 
to the heart at the sufferings of the citizens, 
had determined to open the gates. 

An esquire of the regent's, named Stephen 
Maillard, discovering what was going on, 
contrived to be in front of the gates when 
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Marcel opened them, and with one blow of 

his axe, he laid Marcel dead at his feet. Thus 

perished the brave Stephen Marcel, a 

*jj^ victim of his endeavour to do what was 

right, and to help the poor and the 

suffering. 

With MarcePs death, Charles of Navarre Jost 
all chance of gaining the crown of France. 
Amid shouts and acclamations, the regent was 
borne through the streets of Paris on the 
shoulders of Jean Maillard. 

Weary of his long captivity, King John 
signed a treaty for his release on condition of 
his ceding a large portion of France to 
*£^ Edward; but the regent and the States- 
* General refused to ratify a compact so 
disgraceful to France. A new treaty was 
however, drawn up and signed at Bretigny. By 
this, a great part of the western territory 
. jjjjj^ of France was ceded to Edward on con- 
dition of his renouncing his claims on the 
crown of France, and on Normandy, Brittany, 
Maine, Touraine and Anjou. John further paid 
as ransom three thousand golden crowns. 

By the death of the Duke of Burgundy, who 

left no direct heirs, the province of Burgundy 

became the property of the crown. John 

^Jt, gave it to his favourite fourth son, Philip, 

who had so bravely fought beside him at 

Poitiers. 

King John did not first use his regained 
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freedom in the interest of his troubled kingdom, 
but started on a crusade to Palestine. He. 
had arrived however, only as far as Avignon, 
when tidings reached him that his son, the 
Duke of Anjou, who was still bound as hostage 
to Edward, had made his escape. 'If good 
faith were banished from the earth,' King 
John was wont to say, ' it should find a place 
in the hearts of princes,' and forthwith he re- 
turned to England, and gave himself up once 
more. 

A.D. A few months later he died, and was 
1SC4. buried with great honour and magnifi- 
cence in St Paul's Cathedral 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE GRAND COMPANIES AND THEIR CAPTAINS 

HARLES V. (Ze Sage*).— 
Regent for eight years, 
1364. Charles was now crowned 
king. Disliked by the 
bourgeoisie on account of his 
punishment of many of them 
for their sedition, he was little 
loved by the nobility because he was no 
soldier. It is thought that in his childhood 
he had been poisoned, and the effects of this 
had left him feeble in health, and weak of 
limb. Nevertheless, he lived not only to win, 
but to deserve the surname of 'The Wise.' 
Not gifted himself with exceptional talents, 




•The Wise. 
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he showed great discernment in the choice of 
councillors. Unable himself to lead an army, 
he chose for his warlike enterprises brave and 
skilful captains. Foremost in renown of them 
all, were Du Guesclin and Du Clisson. 

Bertrand du Guesclin was the tenth child 
of a Breton gentleman. He was born at the 
Castle of Broons, near Dinan. The story of 
his life reminds one of the fairy tale of the 
Ugly Duckling, for besides being one of the 
ugliest little boys that ever lived, he was very 
violent -tempered and untractable, and when 
anyone attempted to correct him, it made him 
ten times worse. When he was beaten, he 
would for example, take a stick, and beat 
back again. At last they tried what gentle 
treatment and kind reasoning words would do, 
and the effect was marvellous. He became 
docile and obedient, for he had a noble heart 
and a beautiful nature, for all his outward 
ugliness, which must certainly have been very 
great, for he was short and stumpy, and 
enormously broad-shouldered, with very long 
arms, and a big head with a broad face, in 
which were set a pair of little green eyes, 
which however shone with brilliant light 
'Yes,' he would say, when people used to 
tell him how ugly he was, 'I am very ugly, 
and I shall never please ladies; but I shall 
be bold when I fight my enemies. 9 

He succeeded at all events, in pleasing 
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one lady. Her name was Tiphaine. Perhaps 
she first pleased him, for once when Bertrand's 
mother weepingly deplored having such a 
terrible child, Tiphaine said, 'Do not be so 
unhappy madame, for one day he will be the 
glory of your house, and the pride of the nation.' 

In after years Bertrand married the Lady 
Tiphaine, and hard by the town hall at Dinan, ' 
the house they lived in is still to be seen. 

Meanwhile an attempt was made to teach 
the boy to read, but Bertrand's heart, like 
the hearts of most lords' . and gentlemen's 
sons of that time, was more with his sword 
and lance, than with his A B C or grammar 
book; and so Bertrand spent all his time in 
games of storming fortresses, and attacks and 
parryings and onsets. 

One day a tournament was held near Broons, 
and Bertrand's father rode forth to attend it. 
He refused to take Bertrand with him, con- 
sidering him too young, and too ill-mannered 
to take part in the jousts. So he left the 
boy sulking at home — as he thought. Hardly 
however, was the Sieur du Guesclin out of 
sight, than Bertrand went to the stables, and 
dragging out an old horse from his corner, 
he saddled him, and mounting, rode away to 
the tournament, to look on; for more he 
could not do, not having any proper equipment 

No one noticed the ordinary-looking, under- 
sized lad when he reached the field, and 
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for some time he stood watching the en- 
counters, his heart almost bursting with 
eagerness to take part. At last, unable to 
contain himself any longer, he followed a 
knight who had fought with great distinction 
in the lists, and was entering a tent to rest, 
and to disembarrass himself of his armour, 
and Bertrand begged him to lend him his 
horse and all his panoply. This the knight con- 
sented to do, and Bertrand, armed cap-d-pie* 
rode into the lists, his visor drawn down so 
that no one could recognise him. 

Challenged by him, several knights advanced 
in turn to break a lance with him, and it 
was always their lances which were broken, 
and the unknown adversary who still sat 
triumphant in the saddle, while they lay in 
the dust at his feet. The judges were about 
to declare that the victor's prize should be 
awarded to Bertrand, when one more knight 
desired to challenge him, but Bertrand drew 
back, and lowering his lance, descended from 
his horse, and knelt at the knight's feet. 
'Father,' he said, raising his visor, 'give me 
your blessing/ for he recognised the Sieur du 
Guesclin. With tears of joy the proud father 
embraced his son, and when Bertrand received 
the guerdon of his prowess, he would not 
be satisfied until the kind-hearted knight who 

* Head to foot 
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had lent him his armour, had been persuaded 
to share the prize with him. 

The fame of this brave soldier reached the 

ears of Charles after the battle of Cocherel, 

when Du Guesclin won a hotly-contested 

jg^ victory over the united forces of the 

English and Charles of Navarre, who 

had designs upon Burgundy. 

The long dispute between the rival claimants 
to Brittany was amicably settled by the Treaty 
of Gu&ande, after the battle of Auray, at which 
Du Guesclin was taken prisoner, but almost at 
once liberated. If De Montfort, who did homage 
to Charles for Brittany, died childless, it was 
now agreed that the province was to revert 
to the widow and children of Charles of Blois* 

For the first time for many years, the country 
began to experience a little peace and pros- 
perity. The king owned five armies and a fine 
fleet By strict economy he succeeded in filling 
the almost empty treasury. He founded the 
library of Paris, collecting more than a thousand 
volumes — a great achievement indeed, when 
books were all written by the hand. 

The people began to cultivate the land once 
more, and to breed cattle and sheep. Charles 
however, finding that the government was not 
being satisfactorily conducted, dismissed the 
States - General, and established Sessions of 
Parliament, which were held in the old royal 
palace. The tranquillity of the country was still 
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greatly disturbed by the bands of foreign soldiers, 
called 'The Grand Companies.' These soldiers 
of fortune were mostly men who, discontented 
with the state of affairs in their own countries, 
would sell their sword's use and soldiers' service 
to any lord or king requiring aid in his warfare. 
Very brave, but homeless and hearthless, they 
were very desperate and reckless, scouring the 
country in bands, hither and thither like storm- 
driven winds, carrying destruction in their 
course. 

In past years the Grand Companies had done 
France excellent service, but now their presence 
was becoming a terrible scourge ; for there was 
nothing for them to do, and they were starving. 
Charles however, soon found good employment 
for them, in fighting Pedro III. of Castile — 
well named 'The Cruel.' He had poisoned his 
wife, Blanche of Bourbon, and nearly succeeded 
in compassing the death of his half-brother. 
Henri de Trastamare, who in revenge made an 
attempt to seize the crown of Castile. 

Charles placed Du Guesclin at the head 

of the mercenaries, and they drove Pedro 

from Castile. Pedro fled into Portugal, 

1367. an( * thence to the court of the Black 

Prince at Bordeaux. The prince lent 

him such stout aid, that Pedro won the day 

at the battle of Navarette. 

The mercenaries, tempted by the rich prizes 
offered them by Pedro, deserted Du Guesclin 
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and fought under Pedro. Du Guesclin was 
taken prisoner, and Henri de Trastamare was 
forced, in his turn, to seek refuge with the Duke 
of Anjou. Charles now thought a favourable 
time had come for him to try and recover the 
French provinces in possession of the English, 
for Edward was growing old, and the Black 
Prince was dying of consumption. Charles 
began by inciting the Gascons to revolt. This 
was an easy task, as they were dissatisfied with 
the English rule- The Black Prince demanded 
a heavy ransom for his prisoner Du Guesclin ; 
but this was readily paid by Charles, who again 
despatched him with an army into Spain, 
where, at the battle of Montiel, he defeated 
Don Pedro. 
In Du Guesclin's tent, the half-brothers met 
A ,n . foce to face. Springing ferociously on 
1869. each other, they fought, and Pedro fell 
mortally wounded by Henri's poignard. 

Charles, by the powerful aid of Du Guesclin, 
whom he raised to the dignity of Constable, and 
of Du Clisson, had now regained nearly 
^q all his lost provinces. Notwithstanding, 
Edward marched with a powerful army 
to Paris. One of his knights had the temerity 
to set the point of his lance in the door of 
the Church of St Jacques, but Charles made 
no reprisals. He was one of the few under- 
standing the art of doing great things by 
remaining quiet. He knew that in the very 
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numbers of the English forces their weak- 
ness lay, and that famine and the pestilence 

would destroy them. The Black Prince 
^J£ was now at the point of death, and 

the broken-hearted Edward signed the 
humiliating Treaty of Bruges, and died very 
soon after. 

Time was bearing on its wing many changes 
in matters of religion, as well as in those 
of State. With the decay of the old bar- 
barism, and the spread of learning, the desire 
to search into, and try to understand some- 
thing of the true meaning of this life, and 
of what we call death, was ever increasing. 
There were many learned men, deeply versed 
in the records of ancient Greece and Rome 
and all the ancient world, who knew that 
centuries before the coming of Jesus Christ, 
the philosophers and teachers had at least as 
deeply studied as now they were studying, the 
causes and reasons of life, and of nature, and 
the universe. Wise thinkers like Plato and 
Aristotle had discoursed of these things to 
thousands of eager listeners — all seeking after 
what one great Eastern poet called the ' Master 
key of human fate,' — and though that they 
had not found, they had discovered many 
treasures of wisdom which had helped to 
civilise and to regulate the ordering of nations. 
Few of these philosophers had thought exactly 
alike, or agreed on every point; only on the 
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point of desiring to benefit the world, and to 
promote the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, were they entirely agreed ; and to them 
it seemed that the teaching of Christ was in 
accordance with this grand aim, and maintained, 
as it were, the golden threads of wisdom, binding 
all humanity in bonds of brotherly love. They 
began to feel the power of the law of liberty, 
which in the days of the conquest of Europe 
from the barbarous tribes, had run near to be 
forgotten. The Dark Ages, and the Iron Age 
were passed, the men of the Middle Ages, as they 
advanced into the fuller light of time, began to 
see, as in a glass darkly, the glimmerings of a 
divine teaching for which the creed of Rome 
had no breathing space. ' Lord, what is truth ? ' 
was a question in many thoughtful and devout 
minds, and with it came the doubt whether 
perfect godliness and wisdom guided the hearts 
and the ruling of the Pope, and the College of 
Cardinals by whom he was elected. Up to 
this time there had been more than one 
hundred and fifty Popes. Some of them had 
been truly pious and just minded, others had 
been very bad men. 

Pope Urban VI., who was elected Pope 

towards the close of Charles V.'s reign, was 

a violent -tempered, unjust man, and 

187 ^ many even of those who elected him 

repented of doing so. Others who had 

refused to vote for him, now declared his 
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election illegal, and chose another Pope for 
themselves. The party of Urban VI. called 
this last Pope ' Anti-Pope.' His name was 
Clement VII., and he was established at Avig- 
non, a fine city on the banks of the Rhone ; 
and France with some other countries gave 
him their allegiance* England abided by the 
Pope of Rome. This dispute was called the 
great Schism of the West. 

Charles having so easily gained back his 
other provinces, now tried to get Brittany. 
He artfully accused Duke John of being in 
league with the English. Before the Duke 
could answer this charge, his duchy was 
confiscated, and setting at naught the Treaty 
of Gulrande, Charles took possession. The 
Bretons rose in revolt against this injustice, 
and recalling their duke, resisted the king's 
tyranny. 

The valiant Breton captains, Du Guesclin 
and Du Clisson, felt that they had n6 choice 
but to lay down their arms ; and Du Gues- 
clin, resigning his post of Constable, decided 
to retire into Spain. Before doing this how- 
ever, he joined with his great friend, the 
Marshal de Sancerre, in attacking the little 
fortress of Randan, but he was seized with 
mortal illness during the siege, and feeling 
death's hand upon him, he asked for his 
sword. 'This,' he said, gazing upon it with 
eyes full of tears, 'has helped me to kill the 
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enemies of my king, but it has given me 
cruel wounds for his sake ' Theny kissing 
the blade, he gave the weapon into Sancerre's 
hands. ' Do not forget,' went on the dying 
Warrior, turning his eyes on his companions^ 
in-arms gathered round him, • that, fight where 
you may, the servants of the Church,' the 
women arid the children are never your 
enemies. 9 Then commending his Wife and 
his brother to the care 'of the king, Jteftrarid 
du Guesclin died, and the Governor of Randan 
'laid the keys of the little town on the dead 
hero's breast (a.d. 1830). 

It is to Froissart, the most ten owned of 
French chroniclers, that the world is" in- 
debted 4 for so many interestirig particulars 
of the timei of Charles V. arid his prede 1 
cessor John. Sir John Froissart was borri 
at Valenciennes. He spared no paind tb 
tender' his chronicles perfect, going from city 
to city, from castle tb castle, to ascertain for 
himself the manner in which eventt took 
place. The old French in which Froissari 
wrote is very curious, and different from the 
French of this time. There was a poem 
called 'Le Roman de la Rose,'* written in 
Charles' reign, which can how be under* 
stood only by persons deeply versed in the 
French language. 

* The Romance of the Rose. 
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The King of Navarre ceded Cherbourg to 
England, and once more the English over- 
ran France, but the cares of the wise king 
were nearly over. Death came to him at his 
Castle of Beaute* sur Marne. The crown of 
thorns, said to be the veritable one worn by 
Jesus Christ, was placed before him. After 
contemplating it awhile, he bade them place 
his own crown at his feet. 'Oh, crown of 
France!' he cried, 'how at once precious 
and vile art thou. Precious as symbol of 
justice, but most vile when one thinks of- 
the toil, the pain, the spiritual perils, the heart- 
breaks, the trials of conscience and of body 
thou bringest to those who wear thee. He 
who reflects on these things, would do better 
to leave thee lying in the mud, than stoop 
to lift thee to place upon his head. I know,' 
he added just before he died, 'that I have 
given offence to some. I pray them pardon 
me, 1 and so, as they were reading to him the 
story of Christ's passion in the Gospel of St 
John, he expired in the arms of his beloved 

friend, the Sieur de la Riviere. He 
£5^J was only forty-four when his busy and 

most useful life ended. A good and 
gentle lady, named Jeanne de Bourbon, was 
the wife of Charles the Wise. 
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CHAPTER XII 



THE MAD KING 




HARLES VI. (Le Bien-aimt*).— 
When his father died, the 
**^ youngkingwasonlyeleven 
years old, and his three 
uncles, the Dukes de Berri, 
Burgundy and Anjou, disputed 
for the regency. The English 
invaded France. They might have been 
driven back, had it not been for the greed 
and tyranny of the Duke d'Anjou, who 
finding his claim on the crown of Naples 
contested, seized upon the late king's money 
and jewels, and heavily taxed the people 
for the support of his troops. Enraged at 
this, the people of Paris rose in revolt, and 



• The Well-beloved. 
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rushing to the town hall, and seizing a 
number of leaden mallets they found there, 
they turned upon the tax-collectors and slew 
them all. Their example . was followed by 
the people of the provinces. The in- 
surrectionists were called the Maillotins 
from the weapons {maillots) which they 
used. 

The tyranny of the Duke de Berri roused 

the people of Languedoc to revolt Forming 

a new Jacquerie, they presented a formidable 

resistance to the nobility. In the same way 

the people of Flanders, under the leadership 

of Philip von Arteveldt, the son of the famous 

Jacques, revolted against their Count, Louis. 

Charles, with an army headed by Du Clisson — 

now Constable of France — and Sancerre 

££l marched against the Flemings, who, after a 

brave resistance, were defeated at Rosbec, 

and Arteveldt was slain. 

The victors returned to Paris, where, in 
revenge for the Maillotin rising, they attacked 
the citizens, and making prisoners of many, 
they condemned one hundred of the richest 
citizens to be executed. Among these was 
Jean Desmarets, whose only crime had been 
an endeavour to make peace between the 
two sides. The dukes seized the posses- 
sions of the citizens, and depriving them 
of many of their privileges, imposed fresh 
taxes, which they squandered, and the 
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royal treasury became even emptier than 
before. 

The Flemings now called in the aid of 
the English, who only made matters worse 
by storming and sacking the towns occupied 
by the French. Against this state of things 
the men of Ghent rose in valiant defence 
of their rights. Both Flemings and French, 
weary of slaughter and strife, made endeavours 
for peace; the Count of Flanders, striving to 
hinder the negotiations, was stabbed to the 
heart by the Duke of Berri. In this way the 

1 war ended, and by a treaty, Flanders 
£JJ£ was given to the Duke of Burgundy, 
who had married Marguerite, daughter 
of Count Louis. 

The death of Charles the Bad was very 
terrible. As a remedy for a malady from 
which he was suffering, his physician had 
ordered him to be wrapped from head to 
foot in cotton wool soaked in spirits of wine. 
This caught fire from the flame of a candle, 
and the king was burnt to death. 

Charles now took the government into his 

own hands, and, guided by some of his father's 

wise counsellors and Du Clisson, he 

££i made some very beneficial laws. They 

did not however, please the nobility, who 

in derision called the new rulers 'The Little 

People.' 

The king planned an invasion of England, 

L 
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also one of Spain, but his pleasure-loving 
nature tempted him to fritter the summer time 
away in amusements, and the winter came, 
when the strife of winds and rain and snows 
baffles the skilfullest soldiers, and put an end 
to the king's designs for ever, for dark days 
indeed were at hand for him. 

He planned a royal progress through his 
dominions. Great festivities were held in his 
honour, but all the music and merriment 
of the moment could not silence the groans 
rising from the hearts of a people crushed 
by the tyranny of their rulers, and starving 
from heavy taxation. Moved to compassion, 
the king punished many of their - oppressors, 
and redressed their wrongs. In order to 
encourage them to better pursuits, he instituted 
places of meeting for the practice of feats of 
arms, and of the cross-bow. This considera- 
tion for the people gave great offence to the 
nobility, who thought the world and all in 
it was made only for their pleasure and 
convenience, and the Count de Montfort 
engaged assassins to attack the brave Du 

Clisson in the streets of Paris. Du 
ism. Clisson was badly wounded, but he 

did not die of this foul attack. Enraged 
at De Montfort's perfidy, Charles marched to 
Brittany to punish him. On the way, as they 
were passing through a forest, a man of gigantic 
stature, and only half-clad, sprang from the 
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bushes. Seizing the king's horse by the bridle, 
he said, 'Oh, king, go no farther, you are 
betrayed!' Then, plunging into the bushes, 
he disappeared. 

Seemingly lost in thought, the king rode 
on in utter silence. Suddenly the lance borne 
by one of his esquires riding behind him, 
chanced to clash against the casque wom by 
his companion. The sound startled the king ; 
a fit of trembling seized him. 'Yes,' he cried, 
'I am betrayed!' and spurring his horse in 
among his followers, he dealt blows at them 
right and left with his sword, killing several. 
The rest fled in terror. When some hours 
later they returned, they found the king 
stretched on the ground sunk in a deep sleep. 
He had torn off his coat of mail, and lay 
like one utterly exhausted. For a while they 
waited and watched. When he awoke he 
was mad. And so for the rest of his life the 
unhappy king remained. 

At long intervals, reason returned to him, 
like brief gleams of sunlight on a stormy day ; 
but such times served only to fill him with 
misery and despair at the consciousness that 
insanity would seize him again. It was in the 
endeavour to amuse this poor king that play- 
ing-cards were invented. 

The king's uncles resumed the regency, ex- 
cluding the Duke d'Orleans, Charles' brother, 
from any share in the rule. 
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An invasion of the Turks into Europe in- 
creased the miseries of France at this terrible 
time. The ferocious Bajazet swore that 
***** his horse should eat hay off the altar 
" of St Peter's at Rome. The horse never 
did enjoy that meal, but Bajazet vanquished the 
French in a fierce fight at Nicopolis in Bulgaria. 

The death of the Duke of Burgundy en- 
abled the Duke d'Orl&ns to seize the 
royal authority; for the Duke d'Anjou was 
now away fighting for his crown at Naples, 
where he perished miserably. 

The young duke disgraced his authority by 
taxing the people heavily, the plunder being 
shared by the heartless queen-mother, Isabel, 
of Bavaria. For this purpose the very hospitals 
were invaded. The gains were squandered in 
riotous festivities, while the unhappy king was 
left in a comer of the palace, shivering in 
vile rags, and half starved. 

Great efforts were made by the new Duke 
of Burgundy, surnamed Jean Sans Peur * to 
wrest the power from the Duke d'Orteans. To 
this end, Jean Sans Peur flattered the citizens 
of Paris by making them rich presents and 
restoring them some of their lost privileges. 
The queen and the Duke d'Orldans, exasper- 
ated at this, prepared to make war upon Jean, 
but the other princes tried to bring peace be- 

* Fearless John. 
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tween them. Feigning to be reconciled, they 

embraced, and took the Communion together. 

Next morning, as the Duke d'Orleans rode 

from the queen's palace, attended by only 

a few gentlemen, a band of assassins seized 

his mule by the bridle. 'Die! die 1* 

*•£• cried they, dragging the duke from 

' the saddle, and stabbing him to the 

heart 

Quick as wildfire the news of the murder 
spread through the city, and Fearless John 
fled in fear of his life to Burgundy, whence 
he quickly returned at the head of an army, 
openly declaring himself the duke's mur- 
derer. He further engaged a clever doctor 
of the Sorbonne, named Jean Petit, to make, 
before all the court, a long speech, in which 
he argued that killing was no murder when 
the victim was a tyrant, as he said the Duke 
d'Orllans was. Not one dared to 

1409. raise ms voice a g ainst tll i s ; And a 
peace was patched up between the 
queen's party and the new tyrant's party. 
It lasted no time however; the members 
of the council, at once jealous and afraid 
of Jean Sans Peur, quitted Paris, and joined 
the Dauphin Charles, who had just married 
the daughter of Count d'Armagnac, one of 
the mightiest of the feudal lords. 

Assembling, an -army of his Gascons, the 
count advanced to Paris, where Jean Sans 
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Peur was ruling in the name of the hap- 
less king. He had collected into a band 
of five hundred strong, all the butchers of 
Paris, headed by their chief, Jean Caboche; 
to these he added all the rogues and vaga- 
bonds of the city, making an immense contin- 
gent. Scenes of fearful strife and bloodshed 
ensued. Both sides called in the aid of the 
English. At last the struggle ended in 
i«o. VICtor y f° r *h e Armagnacs; and the 
Duke of Burgundy was forced to 
sign a treaty at Arras. 

A council was summoned at Pisa to con- 
fer on the subject of the rival popes, and 
other difficult questions of Church govern- 
ment (a.d. 1409). Both popes were de- 
posed, and a new one elected. This only 
widened the rent in the Church. 

Henry V., King of England, seized this time 
of civil war in France, to try and regain the 
provinces which had belonged to his grand- 
father, Edward III. He first took Harfleur 
after a brave resistance. He then marched 
to Calais, but was intercepted on the 
^ 6 # road, near a village called Agincourt, 
by a force of the French outnumber- 
ing Henry's men six times over. Once 
again the victory won by Henry, was chiefly 
due to the bows of the English archers. 
The Dukes d'Orle'ans and de Bourbon were 
taken prisoners. 
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The Count d'Armagnac, elected Constable 
of France, now ruled in the mad king's 
name. This cruel and revengeful man mur- 
dered so many of the Burgundians, by drown- 
ing them in the Seine, that he forbade the 
Parisians to bathe in the river, lest they 
should discover the truth. The Duke of 
Burgundy once more sought to make peace 
with the queen. Tanneguy Duchatel, a 
Gascon gentleman, fearful for the life of 
the Dauphin, contrived to get him out of 
Paris in a disguise. The queen remained' 
shut up within the walls. Above the city 
the Armagnacs held the banks of the Seine; 
below, it was hemmed in by the English; 
within it, raged pestilence and famine. 

Henry had taken Rouen, and put to death 
Alain Blanchard, its brave defender. The 
Duke of Burgundy was now compelled to 
make peace with the Dauphin, and it was 
arranged that the two should meet for a con- 
ference on the bridge of Montereau. Just as 
they were approaching each other, Tanneguy 
Duchatel, who was in attendance on the 
Dauphin, felled Jean Sans Peur with a mortal 
stroke. Seeing this, the Dauphin turned and 
pursued the followers of the murdered duke. 
Peace after this was impossible, and to 
avenge his father's death, the young Duke 
of Burgundy invited Henry V. of England to 
accept the crown of France as soon as the 
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mad king, who was slowly fading out of his 

miserable life, should be dead. The despicable 

Isabella, false alike to husband and to children, 

consented to this, and signed the treaty of 

^•Jj Troyes. Her daughter Catherine was given 
" in marriage to Henry, who swore to pro- 
tect all the rights and privileges of the French 
people, on condition that France should belong 
to him and to his heirs for ever. The people, 
wearied of strife, hailed this treaty with gladness, 
and Henry entered Paris in triumph. Had he 
* been true to his word, and ruled with the wisdom 
and beneficence of which he was capable, he 
might have kept his acquired dignities; but he 
was cruel and faithless, and the Dauphin, who 
was just sixteen years old, found many friends 
rallying round him. They won a victory over 
the English at Beaugl, which, though brilliant, 
served no purpose, since Henry died soon 

1421. a ^ er > leaving a child of only a year old to 

succeed him, A few months later, the 

poor mad King Charles died, and there were 

many who grieved for him, remembering, with 

deep compassion, the sadness of his existence. 

It has been said that no reign in French 
annals ever saw so many villainous characters, 
so few worthy ones. Nevertheless, there were 
some good and learned men. Among them was 
John Gerson, believed to be the author of that 
book revered by most Christians, The Imitation 
of Christy John Desmarets, the patriot martyr 
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of Rouen, and Juvlnal, the magistrate of the 
Ursins, dauntless in his rebuke of the pride and 
violence shown by the rich and the nobly born 
to the poor. 

At the Council of Constance (a.d. 1414), held, 
like the previous Council at Pisa, with the design 
of healing the disunion of the Church, it was 
decreed that the decision of General, or (Ecu- 
menical Councils as they were called, were to 
be regarded as superior to the decisions of the 
Pope. 

The same Council also condemned the 
eloquent Jean Petit's defence of the murder of 
the Duke d'Orl&iis. 




CHAPTER XIII 

JEANNE D'ARC AND THE EXPULSION OF THE 
ENGLISH 




HARLES VII. (<Le Victorieux**). 

While the infant Henry 

£2^ VI. of England was 

crowned King of France 

at Paris, the Dauphin Charles, 

just nineteen years of age, was 

wandering from place to place, 

an outlaw, and hated for being the cause of 

the death of the Duke of Burgundy. 

Only the few Armagnacs who had escaped 
assassination, recognised him for their king. 
With his wife, Marie of Anjou, he took up his 
residence in Bourges, a city situated in Auvergne, 
in the very middle of France, and his enemies 
jestingly called him ' the King of Bourges.' 

* The Victorious. 
170 
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Indolent by nature, and almost despairing of 
his cause, Charles remained in Bourges, sur- 
rounded by his Armagnac and Gascon adherents, 
and a sturdy band of Scottish mercenaries. 

The Duke of Bedford, uncle of the little 

King Henry VI. ruled for him as regent in 

A.D. France. Two battles, one fought at Cre- 

and vant, one at Verneuil, were fought by 

1434. Charles against the English. He was 

defeated in both actions. 

The young king was an amiable man, and 
very courageous, but he was pleasure-loving, 
wanting in firmness, and too often the 
*j^ S p 0r t of the selfishness of the unworthy 
favourites put forward, for his own ends, 
by the Duke de Richemont, created by Charles, 
Grand Constableof France. Richemont accepted 
the office, only on condition that the Armagnac 
faction and the chief of them, Tanneguy Duchit- 
tel, the assassin of John the Fearless, were ban- 
ished. Tanneguy at once went into exile. 

The new Constable proved no worthy ad- 
viser to Charles ; the ungrateful favourites quar- 
relled with De Richemont, and the court of c the 
King of Bourges ' was distracted by their rivalry. 
The country was meanwhile suffering cruelly 
under the yoke of the victorious English. 
The French regarded it as a punishment for 
the sins committed by their own rulers in past 
times; but they nourished the hope that deliver- 
ance would be sent. 
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The most important of the few cities remain- 
ing faithful to Charles, was Orleans. The 
English laid siege to it, and took possession 
of the outer gate of the bridge, and the 
1429. outermost walls, notwithstanding the brave 
defence of the French captains. The 
shots of the French soldiery pouring in on the 
camp of the English, burst open a quantity of 
herring casks which had been sent over for 
Lenten food, so that the field was strewed with ' 
dead herrings, and the day's fight was called 
« The Battle of the Herrings.' 

Yet the king himself remained idling away 
the lovely spring days at his Castle of Chinon, 
in Touraine. 

Afar off meanwhile, in a little village of 
Lorraine, called Domr£ray, a young girl tend- 
ing her father's sheep among the mountain 
pastures, watched and prayed for the salvation 
of France and the unhappy people. Thought- 
ful and alone for hours together, there came 
strange waking dreams to Jeanne, and she 
heard, she said, sweet, solemn music, and the 
voices of choiring angels, and visions broke 
upon her gaze, of heavenly beings with white, 
shining wings. Among them she beheld, not 
once, but many times, one glorious form, with 
a face pure and radiantly beautiful and gentle, 
and yet withal sternly resolute of aspect, like 
the face of Michael the Archangel, chief of the 
heavenly hosts upon the painted window of her 
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village church ; and in tones sweeter far than 
any voice she had ever before heard, this being 
spoke to her, telling her that she, the simple 
peasant maid, was to be the deliverer of France. 
She it was who must win victory for her king. 
Trembling and afraid, Jeanne pleaded her 
weakness, her ignorance and humble birth. 
How was it possible that such as she could 
attempt the task in which the king's stoutest 
captains had failed ? 

Nevertheless, the voice persisted, bidding 
her seek out a certain well-known gentleman, 
attached to the service of King Charles, named 
De Baudricourt, who would conduct her to 
His Majesty's presence, where she was to 
announce her mission, and beg him to give her 
soldiers and arms for her undertaking. 

Jeanne, daring to hesitate no longer, went 
to the Sire de Baudricourt, and, accompanied 
by her two brothers, under the escort of De 
Baudricourt, she travelled to Chinon. 

The long journey from east to west of France 
accomplished, Jeanne presented herself at the 
castle, begging an audience of the king. This 
was at first refused, for everyone believed she 
must be mad. But when the strange tidings 
met the king's ears, he consented to see her. 
He however, desired no one to tell her which 
was the king, and attired like one of his 
courtiers, with nothing to mark his royal dig- 
nity, he stood just one among the groups 
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of noble gentlemen scattered about the hall in 
which he received her. For an instant Jeanne 
paused, and looked round upon the noble com- 
pany, then she advanced to the king, for she 
had singled him out, and kneeling at his feet, 
announced her mission, asking for a suit of 
armour for herself, and begging that her sword 
should be fetched from the tomb of a long-dead 
knight, for that, and no other was, she said, the 
one she had been bidden to use. And the 
king complied, commanding everything to be 
done as the maid desired. 

So, mounted on a white horse, clad in com- 
plete armour, a white banner borne before her, 
Jeanne led her troops to Orleans, and entered 
the city, bringing with her, food and supplies 
for the starving inhabitants — a marvellous 
achievement, since the city was so closely 
blockaded. The English were stricken with 
terror, declaring that some devil had come to 
the aid of the French ; but the French joyfully 
declared that in answer to their prayers, Provi- 
dence had sent some divine being for their 
deliverance. Jeanne's first attack was upon the 
two towers guarding the bridge across the 
Loire. Against the counsel of the most skilful 
of the French captains she attempted this, say- 
ing that her heavenly messengers had bidden 
her do so, and the soldiers were eager for the 
fray. For three hours the assault upon these 
towers, held by the English, continued, then a 
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retreat was sounded, for the English unceas- 
ingly rained cannon and arrows from the walls. 
Seeing the courage of her soldiers falter, the 
maid seized a ladder, and placing it against the 
tower walls, began to mount An arrow pierced 
her corselet, and she fell unconscious into the 
ditch below. With great difficulty she was 
rescued from the hands of the English. The 
pain of the wound was keen, and forced tears 
to her eyes when she recovered consciousness ; . 
but in a few moments she dashed them aside, 
and seizing her sword and banner, rushed up the 
ladder once more, and waving the standard from 
the battlements, cried, ' All is yours ! Enter ! ' 

The English were smitten with dismay. 
Their supply of arrows and ammunition was 
exhausted. Their leader was shot as he was 
crossing the bridge. This decided the victory. 
That evening, Jeanne, at the head of her 
soldiers, and followed by the people, entered 
the city in triumph. In seven days from 
arriving at Orleans, the maid had delivered 
the city, and France was redeemed from 
the English power on the south side of the 
Loire. 

Another victory gained at Patay, when the 
brave Talbot was taken prisoner, increased the 
renown of the Maid of Orleans. Soldiers 
flocked to the standard of Charles. The 
English fled panic-stricken. 

The indolent Charles was roused at last to 
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energy. Marching to Rheims, the king took on 
the way, the town of Troyes, which closed its gates 
against the triumphant army, and the enemy 
occupying Rheims, departed as the French army 
entered, without attempting to resist. The 
next day, Charles was crowned in the cathedral, 
amid the j& and triumph of his people, who 
gazed with winder and awe at the magnificent 
spectacle. The maid stood before the high 
altar, by the side of the king, holding her 
white banner unfurled. 

Then, when all was over, Jeanne approached 
the king, and kneeling at his feet, she said, 
'Gentle king, the will of Heaven is now 
accomplished. I would desire you to permit 
me to go back to my father and mother, 
keep my flocks, and do all things as I was 
wont to do.' But the king and his captains 
would not let her go. Her presence acted as 
a charm in animating the courage of the soldiers. 

But Jeanne was unhappy. Brave as hereto- 
fore, she no longer had the same conBdence in 
herself. At the siege of Paris she was badly 
wounded, and was taken prisoner while 
defending Compiegne. John of Luxembourg, 
commander of the siege, to his eternal 
shame, sold Jeanne to the English for 
the enormous sum of 10,000 livres. The 
Regent Bedford was so elated at holding 
the poor, brave Jeanne prisoner, that he 
gave thanks to Heaven in a solemn Te 
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Deum, She was thrown into a dungeon 
at Rouen, and brought thence to be tried 
as a sorceress and as a heretic, although her 
whole life had been one long period of 
devotion to the faith taught by her Church. 
Her fortitude at this time was only equalled 
by the dignity of her common sense replies 
to the foolish questions put to her. 'Does 
God hate the English?' asked her defeated 
and jealous interrogators. 'What love or 
what hatred God may have for the English, 
I know not,' was Jeanne's answer, 'but I 
know they have been driven out of France.' 
Was her ' trust founded,' was the next question, 
'in her standard or in herself?' 'My trust 
is in my Lord God, and in naught besides. 
As for my standard, it had borne the peril, 
it had a right to share the honour.' 

Shameful as the treatment of Jeanne was 
by the English, it should be remembered 
that it was her own countrymen who sold 
her to them — the Burgundian party, who 
were the adherents of Henry VI. and the 
Duke of Bedford. It was Cauchon, Bishop 
of Beauvais, who presided at her trial, who 
was her accuser; and the priest who, under 
the mask of friendship, won her confidence 
only to betray it, were all French. It was 
Jean de Luxembourg who sold her to her 
enemies; and more culpable than all, her 
king, who with base ingratitude, neglected 
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and forgot the heroine whose lofty courage 
won him back his crown. Such ingratitude 
is almost past belief. It took Charles 
twenty-four years to remember that at 
least her name deserved to be held in 
honour. Then a cross was raised to her 
memory on the spot where she perished of 
her cruel death; for after she had been shut 
up in an iron cage, and her feet fettered, 
they took her thence, and binding her to 
a stake, burned her alive for a sorceress. 

The one favour Jeanne ever asked the 
king was readily accorded. It was the free- 
dom of her native village from taxation. 
In the registry book of taxes the space 
opposite Domr&ny bears the following words : 
'Nothing, Because of the Maiden — Jeanne.' 

Within the next few years, the English 
were entirely driven out of France. Break- 
ing with them, the Duke of Burgundy 
U3B. made peace with Charles by the Treaty 
of Arras. The amiable and naturally 
brave nature of Charles won him friends, 
who rallied round him more and more 
closely as he cast aside his indolence and 
indifference, and earnestly applied himself to 
promote the welfare of his people. He 
organised a permanent army, securing the 
soldiers' pay by a regular tax. Commerce 
and agriculture began once more to flourish. 

There was a wealthy merchant of Bourges, 
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named Jacques Coeur, who afforded the king 
boundless service by his generous aid in 
money, and his wise counsel in governing 
the country. Once again the jealous court 
favourites contrived to poison the king's 
mind against this noble-hearted man. They 
accused him of causing the death of a lady 
whom Charles dearly loved, named Agnes 
Sorel. There was no sort of evidence that 
Jacques Coeur was guilty of this. It was 
more likely that he would have wished her 
to live, since it was she who had roused 
the king from his idle, aimless existence 
to better things. Some historians tell us 
that, with all his nobility of mind and in- 
telligence, Charles was thought to be tainted 
with the malady which darkened his father's 
days. It is only to this possibility that one 
can attribute the conduct of the king towards 
two of the best friends he ever had, for he 
behaved to Jacques Coeur as cruelly as he 
did to Jeanne d'Arc, allowing him to be 
insulted and banished the kingdom, after he 
had been forced to make what was called 
the amende honorable* to Charles; that 
is to say, apologising for acts of which no 
one could prove him guilty, kneeling in 
hair shirt at the king's feet, with a lighted 
candle in his hand. Then being driven 

* Honourable amends. 
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forth, the office he had held of grand- 
treasurer was taken by the chief of his 
accusers, and his wealth was shared by 
them all (a.d. 1444). 

Charles suffered bitterly from the conduct 
of his son, the Dauphin Louis, who incited 

some of the discontented nobles to 
^2f rebel. The revolt was called the 

Praguerie, after the ferocious struggle 
which was raging in Prague, in Bohemia, 
between the followers of the reformer! John 
Huss — who had been burned for his opinions 
— and their opponents, and the savagery of 
this struggle had become a bye-word in Europe. 
The rebels of this French Praguerie. were 
however, soon put down, and brought back 
to their allegiance, but Louis retired into 
Dauphine in dudgeon. The Duke of Lorraine 
sought and obtained the help of Charles 
against some insubordinate towns, and the 
Emperor of Germany asked his assistance 
in a contest against the republican Swiss 
Cantons, Louis the Dauphin headed the 

troops in a desperate encounter at 
1444. Basle, but the valour of the Swiss, in 

a moment of great peril after they had 
been repulsed, so struck Louis, that he 
formed an alliance with them, as in after 
days he was wont to do with brave enemies, 
prudently preferring them as friends. 

A Pragmatic Sanction, held at Bourges, 
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made very decisive decrees concerning the 

power of the Pope in France. By these, 

1438. *k e decisions of General Councils were 

to be held superior to those of the 

Pope. Appeals to Rome in civil matters 

were not to be permitted. The Pope was 

forbidden to make use of money arising 

from vacant benefices, or himself to appoint 

a bishop to a see, or a priest to a benefice. 

These decrees were called the Liberties of 

the Gallican Church. 

The marriage of the Dauphin Louis, with 
his second wife, Charlotte of Savoy, was 
entirely against the wishes of his father, who 
justly incensed, commanded him to come 
and give an explanation of his conduct at 
court ; but Louis was too cowardly to obey, 
and fled to Burgundy, where he was received 
with great hospitality and honour. 

Henceforth the king lived tormented by 
the fear that Louis' spies surrounded him, 
and only waited their opportunity to kill him, 
for he knew that the crafty Louis would 
^j^ scruple at nothing to attain his own 
I4«i. ends. At last the king would neither 
eat nor drink, and died of starvation. 

With the death of Charles VII. ended the 
period called the Middle Ages, which in 
France, is considered to have begun in 
the reign of Clovis. The taking of 
Constantinople by the Turk-, (a.d. 1453) 
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brought about the fall of the Greek Empire, 
and great changes all over Europe were thereby 
occasioned. The power of the Pope was no 
longer the same as in the time before the 
Schism. The art of printing, invented by 
John Gutenberg of Mayence (about a.d 1442), 
planted a new power in the world. The people 
no longer accepted on trust just what the 
priests and monks and cloistered students 
and schoolmen taught Many began to 
learn to read and to write, and thus to 
reason and think for themselves upon re- 
ligious matters as well as upon other things. 
They used their private and individual 
judgment, and very frequently they also 
abused it, pluming themselves on under- 
standing, in their dangerous little knowledge, 
matters which not the most learned persons 
of all times have ever been able to under- 
stand. This however could not be otherwise, 
any more than those groping in some dark 
vault towards the light of day can go straightly 
to it, but stumble over many an obstacle. 

Books composed by the sages and writers 
of ancient Greece and Rome were printed ; 
some of them were translated from the 
Mead languages/ as they were called, 
because they were no longer spoken by the 
people — and in their new guise lived again, 
telling of great events which had happened 
in the antique world, and till now, more than 
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half forgotten. And so, though the fifteenth 
century was a time of great evil and strife, 
and confusion of every kind, much good and 
enlightenment came forth from it, as dawn 
breaks through the darkness. 

Among the inventions of the century was 
that of paper made from linen. Hitherto 
papyrus, a very costly material, had only been 
employed. The brother artists, Van Eyck, 
were the first who attempted to paint in oils. 




CHAPTER XIV 



THE CRAFTY KING, AND DISPUTES WITH BURGUNDY 




10UIS XI. was thirty-eight years 
old when he was crowned 
146L at Rheims, and a short 
time later entered Paris 
in great pomp. There was little 
love between him and his 
nobility. He was jealous of 
the state they kept up, and of the power 
each possessed in his own domain. He con- 
sidered that it lessened his importance, and that 
it was harmful to the unity of the country, and, 
mean and cruel and despotic as he was, Louis 
had great talents for governing. He was how- 
ever, mortally afraid of war, and his chief 
weapons through life were deceit and dissim- 
ulation. His extreme keenness and caution 
184 
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rendered this miserable policy generally success- 
ful, but there were occasions when the crafty 
king was snared in his own lure, and his 
existence was most unhappy, because his 
conscience was ever whispering to him of 
besetting danger. 

To his inferiors Louis was often very smooth- 
tongued, and even agreeable. At once, on be- 
coming king, he promised to reduce the taxes, 
but the extravagant presents he made to those 
whose adherence he desired, forced him to 
raise the taxation instead of lessening it. This 
caused a revolt, which Louis at once succeeded 
in crushing. Chiefly with the intention, as it 
appeared, of insulting his father's memory, and 
his father's wise counsellors, he abolished the 
Pragmatic Sanctions. He gave the nobility 
enormous offence by forbidding them to hunt 
in the royal forests, which he said he required 
entirely for his own use ; and truly he was such 
a mighty hunter, that it was a toil to himself, as 
it was a terror to all about him ; for he generally 
returned home after a day's chase, ill-tempered 
and savage with everybody. There is a curious 
picture in an old manuscript book of Louis' 
time, which represents him playing at chess 
with a gentleman, in one of the rooms of his 
castle at Plessiz-les-Tours. Probably he found 
pleasure in the difficult game, as became so 
great a tactician in real life; but his greatest 
delight was in circumventing everyone he had 
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to do with, and it has been well said that he per- 
mitted no tyrant but himself to exist in France. 
Perfectly understanding Louis' intentions, the 
feudal Jords made a determined attempt to 
keep their power, and to this end formed them- 
selves into a league, which was called 
^ 'The League of the Public Weal/ to 
oppose the changes which Louis was 
making in the government.^ The chiefs of the 
league were the Dukes of Brittany, Burgundy, 
Alencon, Bourbon, the Count de Charolais, son 
of Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy; the 
brave Counts Dunois and De Foix. They 
placed at their head Charles, brother of the 
king, who claimed Brittany for his apanage. 
Lands and possessions given to the younger 
children or near relatives of the reigning king 
were called apanages. These nobles desired 
to place Charles upon the throne, for they 
thought they would be able to mould him to 
their wills, since he was yielding, and in every 
way of a nature the very opposite of the iron- 
willed Louis. The league fought against the king 
at Montlhdri. The victory was undecided, but 
the lords triumphed sufficiently to force Louis 
to sign a treaty at Conflans, which ceded back 
to the Duke of Burgundy some towns seized by 
the king, and gave Brittany to his brother 
Charles. Louis however, had no intention of 
abiding by his word, and in a few years he had 
either crushed the chiefs of the league, or won 
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them over to his side. The Count Saint Pol, 
Louis' equal in duplicity and cunning, the king 
created Grand Constable. 
Louis called a meeting of the States-General 
at Tours, but they at once discovered that K 

IMS. n * s w *^ was to ^ tne ^ rs > an( * tne y an " 
nulled the Treaty of Conflans, and took 
Normandy from Prince Charles. 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, died 
about this time, and was succeeded by his son 
the Count de Charolais, renowned in history as 
Charles the Bold, and rash and headstrong as he 
was bold, another absolute contrast to the king, in 
all save boundless ambition. Uniting with the 
Duke of Brittany, Charles took up arms against 
Louis, inviting Edward IV. of England to join 
with them. Louis had a great dread of an 
English invasion, and prided himself on his 
success in keeping it at bay on this occasion ; 
he more probably owed his good fortune to the 
indolence of the pleasure-loving Edward. 

Louis benefited his country in many ways. 
He conferred charters on towns, reorgan- 
ised the militia, and regulated commerce. 
Once again, as when he was dauphin, he won 
over the Swiss, and when tidings reached him 
that the citizens of Lifege, which was subject to 
Burgundy, were in revolt for their liberties 
against their tyrannous lord, and his relative 
the bishop of the city, he despatched an envoy 
to Lifege, to tell the citizens he would aid them 
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in their resistance to the duke. Charles the 
Bold meanwhile had sent a challenge to Louis 
to answer for his aggressions in Burgundy. 
Cardinal Balue, a crafty, self-seeking man, ad- 
# vised the king to meet the Duke of Burgundy, 
and settle their differences in person. Louis, 
asking the duke for a safe conduct into his 
dominions, travelled to Pe>onne. Meanwhile 
the seditions in Liege broke into fearful scenes 
of violence, and the bishop, Louis de Bourbon, 
was massacred. Infuriated at the discovery 
that Louis had so treacherously fanned the 
flame of dissension, Charles seized him, and con- 
fined him in the Castle of Pe'ronne. Louis' 
terror at this was not a little increased by the 
reflection that only a wall divided him from the 
dungeon in which the unhappy Charles the 
Simple pined away his life ; and he was ready to 
agree to any terms which would make a free man 
of him. This Treaty of Pe'ronne, which 
£j£^ Charles required him to sign, forced him 
to resign all authority in Burgundy, and 
to give Champagne and Brie as apanages 
to his brother Charles. The treaty signed, 
Louis obligingly offered to march against the 
Liegois, and seeing the blood-stained streets of 
Lifege, he congratulated the duke on his victory. 
Soon after, Louis permitted the nobles to 
jm. break the Treaty of P&onne, on the 
1470. pretext that Charles, in taking him 
prisoner, had been false to his word 
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Edward IV. now sided with Charles the 
Bold against Louis, and the Duke promised 

his daughter Marie to Louis' brother, 
1471. Charles. These negotiations alarmed 

Louis. Treachery hemmed him in. 
Saint Pol sold his services to both sides. 
Honour seemed dead. Soon after, Louis' 
brother, now Duke of Guienne, died of a 
lingering illness. Louis, accused of poisoning 
him, did not deny the accusation. 
. Charles the Bold marched into Picardie, 
where he put the citizens of Nesle to the 
sword; but the splendid defence of Beau- 
vais by Jeanne Hachette stopped his further 
progress. Louis was busy meanwhile, in win- 
ning over his opponents. Among those he 
thus secured was Philip de Commines, 
the great historian of the time. Nothing 
more delighted Louis than to turn the 
cunning and deceit of his time-serving friends 
into weapons of their own destruction. 
The treacherous Cardinal Balue, Louis im- 
prisoned in a cage, which was too short 
either to lie at length in, or to stand upright 
in. This cage was an invention of the 
cardinal's own, and the ten years Louis forced 
him to pass in it, afforded him ample leisure 
for testing its value as an instrument of 
torture. By Louis' orders, Cardinal Goffredi 
of Albi perpetrated atrocious cruelties. 

The army of the Duke of Burgundy had 
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now been worsted in several encounters, and 
Louis took advantage of bis weakness, to 
make overtures of peace to his allied foes. 
He agreed to pay Edward IV. an annual 
sum not to fight against him. These treaties, 
which respected the rights of commerce, 
wm were c^fed tne Mercantile Treaties. 
Saint Pol was delivered over by Charles 
the Bold to Louis 9 tender mercies, and immedi- 
ately executed. Louis, in exchange, handed 
his brave Swiss allies to Charles, but at the 
-battles of Granson and Morat, they de- 
*J* feated the duke, and in a third battle 
before Nanci he was killed, and the people 
rejoiced at being rid of a cruel tyrant. 

The Duke de Nemours, who was now Louis 1 
prisoner, was condemned to death, and it is 
said that Louis ordered his victim's children 
to be placed beneath the scaffold, so that 
their father's blood might drop on them. 

Louis now claimed the two Burgundies, 

as Burgundy and the duke's appertaining 

territories were called, and the guardianship 

of Marie, Charles the Bold's daughter and 

heir, but Duke Maximilian of Austria claimed 

the estates in right of his wife. This 

*£i question was settled at the battle of 

Guinegate, fought between Maximilian 

and Louis, followed by the Treaty of Arras. 

A peace ensued. Three years later, Marie 
died, leaving a little daughter of two years 
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old, who, when she grew up, was to marry 
the dauphin, then a young lad, living under 
the care of his guardians in the Castle of 
Amboise. 

In addition to Burgundy, Louis had con- 
trived to become sole master of Provence 
and Anjou. Now lord of a vast and mighty 
kingdom, honoured by the title of 'Restorer 
of the Monarchy,' he was a most unhappy 
man. He fell into a state of deep melancholy, 
which was varied by fits of savagery. Splendid, 
and in many ways glorious, as the career of 
his father, Charles VII., had been, it is thought 
that both he and Louis were tainted with in- 
sanity. It is, indeed, only this possibility which 
could absolve Charles from his cruel forgetful- 
ness of some of the noblest friends man ever 
had The strange mingling of intelligence with 
want of moral sense in Louis, his cunning and 
trickery would certainly lead to the conclusion 
that he, too, was not absolutely and always in 
his right mind. He was possessed with the 
idea, which* may or may not have been 
reasonable, that he was surrounded by spies, 
who had marked him out for assassination. 
For protection against this, he buried himself 
in his living tomb of the castle at Plessiz-les- 
Tours, safely walled and moated round about, 
bristling with iron spikes, locked, bolted and 
barred day and night, guarded at all points, 
chiefly by his Scottish archers, ready to rain 
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their arrows on any who ventured too near. 
Ten thousand man-traps, were distributed 
about the avenues and approaches to the 
dreary stronghold, where even within, Louis 
scarcely allowed himself to be seen, except 
from the end of a gallery or a staircase top. 
His favourite, Tristan PErmite, the provost 
hangman, rode about, keeping his evil eyes 
on every passer-by, lest he might have designs 
on the 'Most Christian King,' for Louis XL 
was the first who bore that title. Hundreds 
of unfortunate and innocent people were 
strung up to the branches of the tall elms 
around Plessiz — as many more, by way of 
variety, were drowned. The people had a grim 
joke among themselves, and called the woods 
of the neighbourhood 'the orchards of the 
good King Louis/ because of the ghastly fruit 
burdening the boughs. 

The superstition of Louis, the most Christian 
King, and his credulity were boundless. He 
robbed the people to adorn the churches; he 
made long pilgrimages, and collected bones 
and other relics of the saints, and with tears 
implored Heaven to grant him a long life. 
He fixed little leaden images of the saints in 
his hat, which, like his clothes, was generally 
shabby and threadbare, though he had a magni- 
ficent robe of ermine-bordered velvet to receive 
great personages in. ' Our Lady of Embrun ' 
was his favourite invocation, and Saint L6 his 
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favourite saint. Only when he swore by Saint 
L6 was Louis' oath to be trusted. 

As he became more feeble, the terrors of his 
mind increased, so that he would cry out for 
fear in the night. At last he sent for a holy 
hermit, named Frar^ois de Paul, a truly pious 
man, who was reputed to be able to work 
miracles. ' Cure me ! ' Louis cried, when the 
saint entered his chamber, and he flung himself 
on his knees before him; but the wise hermit 
only bade him repent of his sins and prepare 
for death. 

Then Louis, feeling that his end was near, 
grew resigned. His last moments were calm 
and collected, and he commended his son to the 
officers and lords of his court, though he had 
never tolerated the young prince's presence 
at Plessiz, and had taken no pains to have him 
educated. One Latin line, he said, sufficed for 
him to know ; it was, — 

c Qui nescit dissimulare nescit regnare? # 

So with a dignity which in times few and far 
A.D. between had distinguished him in life, 
1483. Louis died. 

Charles VIII. (E Affable^). — Being thirteen 
years old when his father died, Charles had 
reached the age when he could have claimed 
the right to rule alone and unaided. 

* • Who knows not how to dissimulate, knows not how 
to reign.' 
t The affitble. 

N 
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besides however, being so deficient in education, 
his health was very delicate, and he appears to 
have- been quite willing to allow his elder sister 
Anne to rule as regent She was called the 
Great Lady, or the Lady of Beaujeu, being the 
wife of the Sire de Beaujeu, brother of the Due 
de Bourbon. She inherited the better qualities 
of Louis XL, possessing great capacity for 
governing prudently and skilfully. The nearest 
prince of the blood was however, Louis, Duke 
d'Orteans, grandson of the unfortunate brother 
of Charles VL, who was murdered by Jean Sans 
Peur. Supported by many of the nobility, he 
disputed the right of the Lady of Beaujeu to 
govern. To decide, this question, a meeting of 

the States-General was summoned. The 
£~?1 decision was that Louis should be made 

president of the Council, the Due de 
Bourbon second, and the Sire de Beaujeu 
third. 

Still Anne contrived to maintain her rule, for 
Louis d'Orteans was fonder of pleasure than of 
the grave business of ordering a kingdom. The 
princes however, who were his supporters, 
continued to resist Anne's government, and in- 
viting the assistance of the Duke of Brittany, 
of Maximilian of Austria, and of Richard III. 

of England, they fought against her troops, 

liar wno were victorious. Anne followed 

" up this triumph by another encounter 

led by La Tr£mouille at Saint Aubin-de- 
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Cormier. The Duke d'Orllans was taken 
prisoner, and confined in the castle of Bourges. 
A treaty of peace was then concluded at 
Sabll. 

About this time the Lady of Beaujeu became 
Duchess of Bourbon by the death of her brother- 
in-law. The weak and half imbecile Francis II., 
Duke of Brittany, also died, leaving two 
daughters, of whom the eider was named Anne, 
a girl of twelve years old. She was betrothed to 
Duke Maximilian of Austria, while the duke's 
daughter Margaret, who was just eleven years 
old, was in the same manner betrothed to the 
young King of France, when they should be old 
enough to marry. Both these marriage plight- 

ings were broken, in order that Charles 
1491. should marry Anne of Brittany, for the 

double reason that he preferred Anne, 
and that the nation desired thus to unite the 
powerful possessions of Brittany closely to the 
crown of France. Maximilian was so angry at 
this arrangement, that he would have gone to 
war with France, but Franche Comtl and Artois 

were given him to compensate for the 
149& breach of faith — by the Treaty of Senlis. 

Charles now took the rule of his vast 
kingdom into his own hands. His first act was 
to go to Bourges, and release the Duke d'Orteans 
from his captivity. The two lovingly embraced, 
and henceforth Louis became Charles' most 
devoted ally. 
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At this time America was discovered. 

By the treaties of Naples and Barcelona, 
Charles made peace with England and 
1493. Spain, and tranquillity prevailed in the 
kingdom. Then Charles allowed himself 
to think over a plan that he had Jong cherished. 
This was to go and make conquests in other 
countries. Although his father had allowed his 
education to b^neglected, Charles after a fashion 
-of his own, had educated himself. He had 
learned to read, and the books he delighted in 
were the romances and tales of chivalry and 
knight-errantry; and as he read, his ambition grew 
more and more to go and do as the doughty 
warriors of past days had done, and perform 
wondrous exploits in distant lands. As one of 
the house of Anjou, he considered that he had a 
claim upon Sicily and some part of Italy, and he 
now determined to go and get possession of 
these territories. Many of his nobility and all 
his soldiers were only two glad to start on the 
expedition, which was difficult and hazardous, 
for they had to cross the Alps and to drag 
their cannon and artillery through the snow- 
shrouded passes. 

Ferdinand I., a prince of Aragon, was 
King of the two Sicilies at this time. He 
was so hated on account of his tyranny, that 
many of the people were ready to welcome 
Charles, who had the intention of subju- 
gating other parts also of Italy when once 
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he had secured the southern part. This 
appeared the easier to do, because Italy was 
weakened by internal strife, and broken up 
into small states, the chief of which were 
constantly quarrelling. The prize was truly 
worth the winning, for Italy was a beautiful 
country, rich in the gifts of Nature as of 
art. The glorious climate, the vines of the 
south, the splendid arms and armour manu- 
factured in Lombardy, the rich stuff and 
embroideries of Florence, the grand sculptures 
and pictures wrought Dy the gifted children 
of this sunny southern land — all surpassing 
the productions of other European countries, 
notwithstanding its disturbed condition. Only 
Venice, the city of waters, whose territory 
extended from the frontiers of Carniola to 
the borders of Switzerland, remained free and 
independent, a stern, severe republic, ruled 
by a senate whose president was called the 
Doge — possessing a powerful army and a fleet 
of three thousand vessels. 

Louis the Moor, son of Francesco Sforza, 
the powerful Duke of Milan, who was uncle 
to Giovanni Galeazzo, the rightful but un- 
worthy heir to the dukedom, had usurped the 
regency, and having formed the plan of uniting 
the divided country into one great dominion, he 
welcomed the coming of the King of France, 
on whom he counted for support in his con- 
tentions with {he Venetians and Pope Alexander 
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VI., who were opposed to Louis the Moor's 
designs. 

In spite of all the endeavours of the Lady 
of Beaujeu to dissuade Charles from invading 
Italy, he set forth with an army of thirty-two 
thousand men, and arrived at Milan, where 
he had an interview with the unhappy pro- 
fligate Galeazzo, who was now on the verge 
of the grave, the victim of his own excesses, 
as well as of slow poison, as it is suspected. 
Louis the Moor, on Galeazzo's death, at once 
took the title of Duke of Milan. Meanwhile, 
Charles marched on to Florence. Some of 
the towns upon the route, which strove to 
resist his progress, were taken, and the in- 
habitants slain with great barbarity. Pietro 
de Medici, son of the famous Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, chief of the Florentine Republic, 
dismayed at these atrocities, would have yielded 
to Charles' claims, but the Florentines in- 
dignantly withstood, scorning the weakness of 
Pietro, and reflecting on the policy of Charles, 
which was to destroy the tyranny of the many 
rulers of the small states, they at last opened 
their gates, and Charles and his army 
^^t, entered in triumph as the allies of the 
Florentines. He however, perhaps wil- 
fully, mistook their views, believing himself 
powerful enough to dictate to them on the 
subject of governing their magnificent city 
and its territories. At this Piefro Capponi, 
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their leader, immediately undeceived the king. 
'If this is your idea,' he said indignantly, 
'sound your trumpets; we will ring our bells,' 
referring, of course, to the summons of the 
citizens to defend their privileges by the tongue 
of the great bell of the city. Finding he had 
presumed too far, Charles prudently made 
terms with the Florentines, and assisted by 
them, marched on without interruption to 
Rome. Alfonso, who had succeeded the 
tyrant Ferdinand in the government of the 
Sicilies, fled in terror to a monastery, where 
he died, leaving the kingdom in the care of 
his son, Ferdinand II., who, almost equally 
dismayed, confided his troops to the leader 
Trivulce, while he went to Naples to calm 
the seditions among his people there. The 
treacherous Trivulce sold Ferdinand's troops 

to Charles, who arriving before Naples, 
^££ found the citizens ready to receive him 

with loud acclamations, and he made a 
triumphant entry into the city. 

Charles might have secured wide dominion 
in Italy if he had treated the Italians more 
considerately, but he neglected them to bestow 
all his benefits and rewards on his own French 
captains and nobility. Other European coun- 
tries moreover, were beginning to be alarmed 
at the power he was acquiring; and Venice, 
the Pope, Maximilian of Austria, and the King 
of Spain combined against him in a league of 
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which Lodovico Sforza, once his best ally, was 
the chief instigator. The French accused 
Sforza of being the cause of Galeazzo's death, 
and the Duke d'Orleans laid claim to and 
assumed the title of Duke of Milan. Enraged 
at this, Sforza hastened preparations against 
Louis, but Philip de Commines, discovering 
Sforza's plans, warned Louis in sufficient time 
for him to make an honourable retreat to 
France, leaving Gilbert de Montpensier, viceroy 
of Sicily, in command of a large contingent of 
soldiery. A numerous army of Italians en- 
countered the retreating French at a pass near 
Fornova, attempting to bar their way, but after 
only an hour's battle, the French gained a 
complete victory, leaving a loss to the Italians 
of four thousand men. 

By the Treaty of Verceil, which followed this 
battle, Charles made peace with Sforza, re- 
cognised him as the Duke of Milan, and ceded 
to him the republic of Genoa, which belonged 
to the French crown. Sforza in return, de- 
clared himself a vassal of the King of France. 

Charles intended to return to Italy, and 

renew his attempts at dominion^ there, but 

fate ordained otherwise. The great 

1496 Spanish captain, Gonzalvo de Cordova, 

forced the viceroy and his troops to 

fly from Naples, and the brilliant conquests 

of the French in Italy were all lost as 

quickly as they had been gained. 
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Charles loved Amboise. The grand fortress- 
castle was his birthplace ; in it he had spent 
his boyhood, and now in later years he 
1498. d^ghted to stay there. He improved 
and adorned the royal dwelling-place, 
and gave grand feasts and entertainments within 
its walls. One day as he strolled to and fro 
upon an arched terrace, intently watching a 
game of tennis, his head struck with terrible 
force against the cross-piece of a half-finished 
doorway. He fell stunned, and they had to 
lay him as well as they could upon the floor, 
and try to restore him to consciousness, but 
the blow was a fatal one, and Louis, the 
brave, sweet-natured king, died. He was only 
twenty-eight years old. The people mourned 
him deeply, for they loved him dearly. His 
faithful historian, Philip de Commines, tells 
us that 'it was a delight to be in his pre- 
sence, nor did he ever say an unkind word to 
any man/ 

There lived in Florence, during the days of 
Charles' conquests in Italy, a Dominican friar, 
named Girolamo Savonarola, whose name 
stands honoured of all God-fearing and 
thoughtful men for his noble attempts at 
reform among the pleasure-loving, frivolous 
Florentines of his generation. True to the 
faith of his communion, fervent in his 
devotion to his Divine Master, living only 
to gather in to Him the straying sheep of the 
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Christian fold, preaching, pleading, appeal- 
ing to the careless revellers, he won vast 
numbers to higher and worthier living — dying 
at last a martyr at the stake, a victim to 
the faction of contending parties ; but while 
sincerity and purity and singleness of heart and 
purpose are revered among living men, the 
memory of Fra* Girolamo Savonarola can 
never die — ' And his works do follow him. 1 



Brother. 




CHAPTER XV 



THE ITALIAN WARS 




GUIS XII. {Ptre du Peuple*). 
— Louis was descended 

1498. ^ rom ^ e e ^ er branch 
of the Orleans family. 
He was a beneficent, gener- 
ous-hearted man. When he 
became king, he pardoned 
those who had once fought against him. 
1 The King of France,' he said, ' did not 
resent the wrongs of the Duke of Orleans.' 
George d'Amboise, Archbishop of Rouen, a 
man as noble-minded as he was himself, was 
his great friend and adviser, and together 
they worked to promote the welfare of the 

* Father of the people* 
203 
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kingdom. Louis reduced the taxes, and re- 
established order in the government. 

When hie was only fifteen years old, Louis 
had been forced to marry Jeanne, the second 
daughter of Louis XL Jeanne, though a 
virtuous and amiable princess, was lame 
and deformed in person ; and Louis not 
only admired and liked Anne of Brittany, the 
young widow of Charles VIIL, but also 
desired to unite her rich possessions to the 
crown of France. He therefore bribed Pope 
Alexander VI., a wicked and self-seeking man, 
t o consent to his breaking the marriage tie with 
Jeanne. That accomplished, he married Anne. 

Like Charles, Louis' ambition was to con- 
quer Italy, and he lost no time in asserting 
his claims on the Milanese territory, in right 
of his grandmother, Valentine Visconti. The 
right was disputed by King Ferdinand, ' the 
Catholic ' of Spain, and many of the Italian 
princes. Louis crossed the Alps at the head 
of a large army. Among his knightly follow- 
ing was the Chevalier Bayard. Brave and 
resolute was Bayard, as he was noble and 
generous of heart. A scorner of deceit, pious 
and charitable, he won the love of all. They 
called him the knight, 'Sans peur, et sans 
reproche.' * 

King Louis too, was a man of dauntless 

*• Fearless ami stainless. 
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courage. One day when some of his captains 
expressed a fear that he was exposing himself as 
well as themselves to too great danger, he cried, 
'Let those who are afraid, get behind me.' 
Another famous soldier was Gaston de Foix, 
Count d'Armagnac. 

Duke Sforza took flight with his children to 
Germany before the approach of Louis, and in 
twenty days the French were in possession of 
Milan. The conduct however, of Trivulce, who 
was left in charge of the city, was so tyrannous, 
that the people revolted, and Sforza returned ; 
but the Swiss mercenaries, who were fighting 
on both sides, betrayed Sforza to the French, 
and Louis, taking him prisoner, confined him in 
the gloomy castle of Loches on the Loire, where 
after ten years' captivity, death released him. 

By the secret treaty of Grenada, Ferdinand 
and Louis agreed to divide Italy between them 

but the treacherous compact brought 
*jjj only disaster to the French. Ferdinand 

and Louis quarrelled over the division 
of the spoil, and the renowned Spanish 

captain, Gonzalvo di Cordova, defeated 
AJ^ Louis' troops in the two battles of Aubigny 

and Cerignoles. Nothing now remained 
in the possession of the French of all their 
Italian conquests, but Gaeta. 

Assembling fresh forces, Louis sent part of 
them to make war upon Spain ; part marched 
upon Naples. Suddenly however, came tidings 
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of the death of Pope Alexander, the firmest 
ally of France ; and immediately after, Caesar 
Borgia was seized with a dangerous illness. 
This was fatal to Louis' chances in Italy, for 
Julius II., the new Pope, was no friend to him, 
but a violent and quarrelsome enemy; and, 
notwithstanding the brave endeavours of Bayard 
and his gallant companions, Naples was again, 
and finally, lost to the French. 

Meanwhile Louis' ambitious and haughty 
queen was plotting against the true interests 
of France by attempting to arrange a marriage 
between her young daughter Claude, the heiress 
of Brittany, with Charles, Duke of Austria, son 
of the Archduke Philip of the Netherlands, 
who she foresaw was destined to become 
ruler of a vast empire. Anne tried to obtain 
the cession of wide and rich territories in 
France for Claude, as if by Louis' consent. 

The arrangement was called the Treaty 
^JJj of Blois, but the king had little or no 

real knowledge of it, for he was danger- 
ously ill at the time. Fortunately he recovered, 
and the designs of the heartless queen were 
frustrated. Brittany some time later was 

firmly secured to the French crown, and 
^JJL Claude was affianced to her cousin 

Francois, Duke of Angouleme, the heir- 
presumptive to the throne. 

The city of Genoa, which at this time owed 
allegiance to France, revolted against the 
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tyranny of the French nobility, who refused 

to allow the citizens a share in the government. 

They drove the French from the city; but 

Louis attacked the walls, and regaining 

wot possession, hanged seventy-nine of the 

principal inhabitants, and punished ail 

by imposing a heavy tax on them. 

Genoa, like Venice and Florence, was a 
republic. A republic means a government 
conducted by chosen representatives of the 
people, headed by a president. 

King Louis was naturally opposed to this 
form of ruling, for though a king may have 
many counsellors and clever men to govern 
under him, he alone is supreme head, having 
the power to consent to or to refuse the 
measures proposed to be adopted. 

The republic of Venice had been a very 

staunch ally of Louis. He owed the Venetians 

nothing but gratitude. Nevertheless, in his 

hatred of republican rule, he now turned upon 

them, and invited the King of Aragon, the 

Emperor Maximilian and Pope Julius 

*jjjj to join with him. This unjust compact 

' was made at Cambrai. The allies gained 

a victory at Aguadel, but treachery and unfaith 

were the order of the times, and Pope Julius, 

who began to be afraid of the power Louis was 

acquiring, and had joined the league of Cambrai 

only to suit his purpose for the moment, now 

made peace with the Venetians, whose assistance 
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he began to find needful, and formed a new 
league with the Swiss and the King of Aragon. 

This was called the Holy League, but 
1510. TBX ^7 k^ tnere teen less sanctity in an 

undertaking, than in this treacherous en- 
mity to the King of France. Louis however, 
vanquished the allies in three successive battles, 
led by his nephew, Gaston de Foix, Duke of 

Nemours. In the last of these, at 
^Jk Ravenna, the brave Gaston perished. He 

was only twenty- three — 'a great captain,' 
as it has been said, ' before he was a soldier.' 

Louis meanwhile held a council at Pisa with 
some of the Cardinals (a.d. 151 1), who dis- 
approved of the conduct of Julius II., with a 
view to suspending his rule. Julius however, 
by the power of the numbers joining in his 
Holy League, triumphed over Louis, who 
now met with nothing but reverses in Italy. 
Julius did not long enjoy his triumphs; he 
died, being succeeded by Leo X., Cardinal 
de Medici, who was equally an enemy to 
France. Louis once more sought the aid 
of the Venetians, while, by the Treaty of 
Malines, Maximilian, Henry VIII. of England, 

Ferdinand of Spain and the new Pope f 
IMS. j° me d against him. He was defeated at 

Novaro, and fled in disorder across the 
Alps, having lost all his possessions in Italy 
beyond retrieval. 

At Guinegate the English defeated him in 
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the famous battle of the Spurs,,so called because 

the French, completely routed, fled in dismay 

from the field. Several of the great French 

captains were taken prisoners. Among them 

was the brave Bayard, who scorned 

^J£ to take flight. After this battle, Louis 

renounced his dispute with the Pope, 

and signed a peace at Orleans. 

Louis confirmed his peace with England by 

a marriage with Mary, sister of Henry VIII., 

for Anne of Brittany was now dead. The 

AJ£ Princess Mary was only sixteen. Louis 

" was fifty-three, and in feeble health. Only 

a few months after the marriage he died. 

Louis was greatly beloved by his people, 
whose welfare he made great endeavours to 
promote, aided by the good Cardinal of 
Amboise. 'I would,' he said one day, when 
some of his courtiers accused him of parsimony, 
1 sooner that my courtiers should smile at my 
avarice, than see my people weep at my 
extravagance.' 

Francis I., Duke of Angouleme, was the 

great-grandson of the Duke of Orleans, brother 

of Charles VI. Affable and clever, a 

£jjjj great patron of art and learning, Francis 

was no king in the real sense of the word, 

for he would have nothing to do with the 

advice of councillors and parliaments. He 

ruled alone and solely, as a rnonarch, knowing 

no will but his own. 
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Nevertheless, he did not stay long in France 
after his coronation. His ambition, like that 
of his predecessors, was set upon Italy, and 
accompanied by many great captains, he con- 
ducted a large army by a new road across 
the Alps to Milan, where the Italians engaged 
with him in a terrible battle at Marignano. 
The day was won by the French, and Francis 
in his triumph, insisted on receiving the honours 

of knighthood from Bayard, after the 
£gj£ fashion he had read of in the old 

romances of chivalry in which he so 
delighted. 

Francis next made an alliance with Pope 
Leo X., which was called the Concordat, but 

while for the time it established friendly 
^JJ[ relations between the two, it fanned 

to greater heat the flame of religious 
dispute beginning to kindle all over Europe; 
for to please Leo, Francis abolished the Prag- 
matic Sanction, which protected the liberties 
of the Gallican Church from the despotism 
of Rome. 

The French parliament indignantly remon- 
strated against this; but when Francis, en- 
raged at their opposition, threatened them 
with death, they yielded, yet with the ex- 
tremest reluctance, for they foresaw that this 
resolve of the king was to imperil the whole 
ordering of the Catholic religion, whose teach- 
ing was beginning to be gravely questioned 
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by numbers of persons of all classes of 
society. These people were called Reformers, 
because they sought to reform many abuses 
and much corrupt doctrine which marred the 
glory of the Christian faith as it was pro- 
fessed by Catholics. This spirit of reform 
was of course no new thing. It had ex- 
isted in the minds of many, ever since the 
Pope had acquired earthly power and pos- 
sessions. Wickliffe in England, John Huss, 
Jlrome of Prague, the almost saintly Savon- 
arola, had all protested against the wicked- 
ness and worldliness of the papal rule; and 
now from the midst of the ranks of the 
Reformers rose Martin Luther, a native of 
Saxony, in Germany. He was born in 1483, 
and when little more than a youth, he entered 
a convent of Augustine monks at Erfurt, in 
order to devote himself more entirely to the 
study of religion. 

Luther was of a sturdy and sincere nature, 
and the more he read and examined the Word 
of God, and the teaching of Christ, the more it 
seemed to him that much that was taught by 
the Church of Rome was not only unnecessary, 
but harmful to the true spirit of Christianity. 
Moreover, it was the violence and unworthiness 
of the Popes which had caused the schism in 
the Church. This, though now mended, would 
always show the scar. Since the time of the 
schism, Popes who had ruled, were few of them 
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of the meek and devout spirit which would re- 
claim wanderers from the fold of the Catholic 
Church. They were not all as corrupt as 
Alexander VI., but the heaping up of riches, 
and the desire to be powerful and admired 
for their splendour, far exceeded their piety 
and devotion as * servants of the servants of 
God.' And so when Luther saw the scandals 
that were being perpetrated in the name of 
religion, and the degraded condition of 
Christian belief, he could no longer keep 
silence, but expressed aloud his indignation 
to the people who flocked to listen to him, 
and were prepared to join in his endeavours 
to crush the ever-growing evils. 

The crowning shame of all seemed to Luther 
the traffic in indulgences, permitted and encour- 
aged by Leo X. Indulgences were pardons sold 
to people who had committed sins, and frequently 
intended to commit more. The worse the sin, 
and the wealthier the sinner, the higher ran the 
price of the indulgences. They were written out 
and sealed like letters. The fortunate possessor 
of one of them believed that it released him 
from so much time in the punishing and 
purifying fires of purgatory, to which, it was 
taught, the souls of all were doomed directly 
after death. The money gained by this buy- 
ing and selling was devoted to the building 
of the cathedral church of St Peter and St 
Paul at Rome by Pope Leo, who was a great 
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lover of art. 'For,' said the monk Tetzel, 
who was the chief vendor of the indulgences 
in Germany, 'the ashes of the holy apostles 
are being degraded by mud and rain, so 
bring your money — bring money — bring 
money.' Then to Luther and his followers 
came the thought of Lazarus and Dives, and 
the pitying, loving words which Christ ad- 
dressed to the humble and the poor. Yet 
here was the Pope telling the people that 
they could be saved only by paying down 
so much money, and the more the 
better. 

Against the indulgences, Luther wrote ninety- 
five arguments or Theses, and nailed them to 
the door of the great church of Wittenberg, 
where all-comers could read. He also main- 
tained that the teaching of Rome concerning 
the Communion, which the Catholics called 
the Mass, was loaded with superstition, and 
he declared much besides of the Romish 
doctrine to be erroneous. 

When Ferdinand, King of Aragon died, 
he left his kingdom to his poor, half-demented 
daughter Jeanne, the widow of the Arch- 
duke Philip of Austria. The real power 
was in the hands of Cardinal Ximenes, a 
stern, iron-willed prelate. With him, the 
Cortls, or Spanish parliament, associated 
Jeanne's son Charles, a youth of sixteen. 
As heir to his father, Charles owned the 
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Netherlands; by his rights as heir to Spain, 

he owned the newly-discovered continent of 

America, and by the Treaty of Noyon 

*•*>• the kingdom of Naples was promised 
* him as the dowry of the daughter 
of Francis, now a baby in her cradle, 
whom he was to marry when she reached 
the age of twelve. A great jealousy how- 
ever, arose between Francis and Charles, 
for when Maximilian, Emperor of 

***>• Germany, died, they were rival can- 
' didates for the imperial crown, first 
worn by Charlemagne. The Holy Roman 
Empire of the Germanic Nation was 
not a hereditary possession. It was be- 
stowed on the chosen aspirant by the 
German princes, who were called Electors. 
The choice fell to Charles, and Francis, 
offended at the decision, broke up the Treaty 
of Noyon. Henceforth the two monarchs 
were at deadly enmity. Both of them de- 
sired the support of Henry VIII. of England, 
and each received it as Henry chanced to 
find it convenient for* his own purposes 
to lend it At this time it suited him 
to favour Francis, and the two kings met 
on a plain between Guines and Ardres. 
It was called the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, from the magnificence of the tents, 
and the trappings, and the attire of the kings 
and their attendant knights, many of whom 
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it is said, rendered themselves poor for the 
rest of their lives, in order that nothing 
should be lacking to the splendour of their 
appearance during these three weeks of joust- 
ing and festivity, (a.d. 1529). 

The young Emperor Charles meanwhile, 
found his new dignities heavily weighted 
with care — mainly on account of the re- 
forming opinions which were spreading fast 
in every part of his Empire. 

The Pope issued a bull, which means a 
written letter signed by himself, of excom- 
municatton against Luther for the theses 
nailed upon the door of the Church of 
Wittenberg. Luther tore it down, and 
burned k then and there, before a large 
concourse of people. Charles summoned 
Luther to appear before an assembly of 
princes, or Diet as it was called, at Worms, 
to answer for this, act of supreme con- 
tempt: When the citation ended, he was 
allowed to go free, but was condemned 
as an outlaw. He was then seized by 
order of the Elector of Saxony, and im- 
prisoned for nine months in the Castle of 
Wartburg. He spent his captivity in writ- 
ing many treatises, and began his translation 
of the Bible. Some of Luther's writings are 
trivial, and gross in style. Force and per- 
suasion lose their virtue in offensive ridicule, 
such as his pen stooped frequently to em- 
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ploy. Fair argument and calm reasoning 
were not the usual weapons wielded by the 
earlier Reformers. Only Melancthon is re- 
membered among them for gentleness of 
speech. Luther was a burly, thick-necked, 
eager-eyed man. They called him the Wit- 
tenberg Bull, after he burned the Pope's . 
excommunication; and while he roared to 
some purpose, there were times when his 
voice drove people from the very fields of 
discussion to which he was inviting them. 
There were thousands of men in the ranks 
of the Church of Rome as godly and high- 
minded as he, and many of them were 
very learned, and some truly ardent in the 
service of their Lord. Pope Leo was not 
only a great patron of art and learning, but 
he was scholarly, and highly talented him- 
self in many things. Had his love for theo- 
logy been a little greater, and had Luther 
been more gentle-spirited, and less self-confi- 
dent, the differences between the Catholics 
and the Protestants might have been more 
fairly discussed ; but as it was, the Christians 
of Romish teaching and the Protestant 
Christians began to hate one another more 
every day. Bitterness prevailed, and selfish 
and worldly considerations often influenced 
the princes and great ones of Europe to 
adopt one side or the other; and all over 
Christendom the disputings raged. 
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The constant wars, and the extravagance 
of the court, and of the king's tastes had 
emptied the royal exchequer. Fair and 
ordinary taxation did not suffice for its re- 
plenishment, and the prime minister, Duprat, 
invented a shameful traffic in the sale, or 
farming out of places. That is to say, for 
so much money, a rich man might purchase 
a post in the management of the nation, 
and having made it his own, could mis- 
manage as much as he pleased — oppressing 
the poor, levying heavy customs on the 
wares or produce they traded in — compel- 
ling them to give so many hours a day of 
their time to work for him. Profiting by 
poor men's toil, these haughty lords and 
courtiers went richly clad and fed, spending 
their time in doing nothing, or worse than 
that. 

The court was divided into two parties. 

One was led by Duprat, the other by the 

Duke de Bourbon. This man turned traitor 

to his king and country, and betrayed them 

to Charles V. and to Henry VIII., who was 

now lending his friendship to the em- 

1523 P 610 ^ Francis however, triumphed. 

Then once more his thoughts turned 

to Italy, and he sent an army to attack 

the states of Milan under Admiral Bonnivet; 

but Bonnivet was not a skilful soldier, and 

he was forced to raise the siege of Milan 
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which he had attempted. Disaster upon 

disaster befell the French, the worst 

1694. being famine and pestilence. At the 

battle of Rebec, Bayard fell mortally 

wounded. He asked to be laid beneath a 

tree, with his face to the enemy. The 

traitor Bourbon seeing what had occurred, 

hastened to his side to express his regret 

'It is you who are to be pitied, 1 said 

Bayard. 'You who are fighting against 

your king and country, and your oath.' 

And so died the fearless and blameless 

knight 

Charles V. once asked a Spanish gentleman 
to receive Bourbon into his house as a guest 
'I can refuse your Majesty nothing,' said the 
gentleman, ' but I swear that when he is gone, 
I will burn down my house. 1 

Francis now strove to redeem his reverses in 
Italy, by going thither in person with a fresh 
army, and aided by the famous Genoese 
admiral, Andrea Doria, he recovered Milan 
and laid siege to Pavia. An excess of ardour 
betrayed him into defeat, and occasioned the 
death of several of his noblest captains.- He 
was himself severely wounded, and fell from his 
horse bathed in blood. One Pomperan, a 
follower of Bourbon's, recognised him, and 
claimed him for his prisoner, but to him Francis 
refused to surrender. The Viceroy was sent 
for, and to him he yielded up his sword. 
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Henri d'Albret, the young King of Navarre, was 
taken prisoner with him, but Henri contrived to 
escape a few days later. Francis was im- 
prisoned at Madrid. There he wrote a 
^j£ letter to his mother, ' Madame,' he said, 
4 tout estperdu^fors Vhontuur! * A year 
later Charles released him, after compelling him 
to sign a treaty composed of many humiliating 
conditions. The most repugnant of all being 
the restoration to the Constable de Bourbon of 
his forfeited estates. No sooner however, was 
Francis on French ground, than he defied the 
emperor, saying that a prisoner could not make 
a treaty, and that he must consult his Parlia- 
ment and councillors before the Treaty of 
Madrid could be ratified. So Francis evaded 
his promises to Charles. Those were not times 
when much true honour was observed. Fenc- 
ing with words, and double meanings werg the 
weapons princes employed against each other. 
A very clever man, named Machiavelli, had 
written a book, to try and show that honesty 
was not the best policy, but that princes in 
their dealings with each other might be deceit- 
ful and artful, if they considered it served their 
purpose; and a great many princes proved 
themselves very apt scholars of this evil teach- 
ing, and put it into practice only too often. 
In the present instance, Francis shook himself 

* All is lost save honour. 
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free of his promises the more easily that the 
rapidly increasing power of the emperor was 
being regarded with growing alarm by the 
other rulers of Europe, notably by the Italian 
princes; and Francis, no longer their enemy 
but their ally, formed a league with them 
against him. Florence, Venice, Milan and 
the Pope united with the king, and Henry 
VIII. decided to be of them. This alliance 
was called ' The Holy League,' and had more 
claim to the title than some other 'holy 
leagues' could boast, since the independence 
of Italy was the object in view. 

The opposing army was led by Bourbon, 
and the Lutheran George of Frondesberg, who 
carried with him a gold chain, with which 
he said he intended to strangle the Pope. 
They attacked Rome, succeeded in entering 
the city and sacking it, and massacring the 
inhabitants; but Bourbon fell, shot to his 
treacherous heart, as he was placing a scaling 
ladder to the walls. 

The Turks attacked and took the Island of 
Rhodes after a brave defence of six months. 
This disaster, coupled with the religious dis- 
turbances all over the Empire, compelled 
Charles to cease from fighting in Italy, and 
a treaty, called ' The Ladies' Peace,' was 
^J~ signed between Louise of Savoy, for 
her son Francis, and Margaret, Governess 
of the Netherlands, on the part of Charles V. 
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Europe was one vast scene of strife. In 
some countries the Protestants were cruelly 
persecuted, suffering death and torture. 
Other princes, who had not decided whether 
they would themselves become Protestants, 
granted liberty of conscience to their subjects. 
Some joined the reformed ranks less from 
sincere religious convictions, than from a de- 
sire to take for themselves all they could 
seize from the Pope. Henry VIII., who 
wanted to cast off his wife, Catherine of 
Aragon, the aunt of Charles V., in order to 
marry Anne Boleyn, defied both Luther and 
the Pope, and had himself proclaimed head 
of the Church of England as established by 
Parliament. The Protestants began to be 
divided among themselves ; some sects of 
them indulging in all sorts of wild and ex- 
travagant opinions. Among the most fan- 
atical of these were the Anabaptists, who 
insisted that second baptism was necessary 
to those who had been baptized only as 
infants. They declared that all goods and 
chattels should be equally shared, and they 
robbed and destroyed the property of orderly, 
peace-loving people who did not agree with 
them. All learning and science they con- 
demned as destructive of equality among 
men, and in order that there should be no 
mistake on this point, numbers of the Ana- 
baptists ran about naked in the woods. Led 
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on by a crazy fanatic named John Bockold, 
Whom they called their prophet, the Ana- 
baptists attacked and took the city of Minister, 
in Westphalia, committing in their insane 
zeal, acts of the most atrocious vileness and 
cruelty. Indignant at these scandals, the 
Lutherans united with the Catholics in re- 
pressing the Anabaptists. 

Francis did not himself care very much about 
religion. Some of his own nearest kin had 
adopted reformed opinions, and it is thought 
that he was inclined to adopt them himself; 
but they inculcated a spirit of freedom and 
independence which were quite contrary to 
his notions of government, and moreover, he 
was specially anxious to remain friends with the 
Pope, in order to follow up his chances in Italy. 
Therefore he allied himself more firmly than 
ever with Clement VII., who was now Pope, by 
marrying his second son Henry, to Catherine 
de Medici, the Pope's niece, and for a time he 
persecuted the Protestants with great violence, 
causing many of them to be taken and burned on 
scaffolds set up in various parts of Paris. He 
further confiscated the property of many of them 

to their accusers. Then in their defence 
1536. rose U P J onn Calvin, a native of Noyon, 

in Picardie, one of the most resolute and 
austere of the Reformers. Even the proud 
King Francis quailed before Calvin's reproofs of 
his cruelties, and ceased from practising them. 
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The new chancellor, Antoine du Bourg, also 
counselled the king to be merciful to his un- 
happy Protestant subjects. 

Charles V. was hindered from his endeavours 
to stamp out Protestantism, by an invasion of 
the Turks. They overran the borders of 
the Mediterranean, carrying off thousands of 
Christians to be their slaves, but at last the 
Turks were driven back by a powerful fleet, 
commanded by the renowned Genoese admiral, 
Andrea Doria. 

The emperor was suspected of being an 

accomplice in the death of the Dauphin 

Francis. Montecuculi, the young man's 

tutor, was accused of poisoning him; and, 

being put to the torture, he confessed 

1088. n * s & u ^ declaring that he had been 

bribed by Charles to commit the crime. 

Notwithstanding, soon after the king and 

emperor embraced and made peace by the 

Treaty of Nice. 

Charles now asked leave to pass through 
France on his way to Ghent, in order to quell a 
sedition in the city. A great show of rejoicing 
was made on the occasion, and fites were 
given in his honour, but the emperor was not 
quite at ease till he was well beyond the 
boundaries of his rival's kingdom. Francis had 
a jester named Triboulet, who was by no means 
the fool he looked in his motley garb and his 
cap and bells. When he heard of the progress 
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the emperor wished to make through France, 
Triboulet told the king that he had inscribed 
Charles' name on his own particular list of fools. 
4 But if I allow him to come,' said Francis, ' what 
will you do then?' 'I shall efface his name,' 
replied Triboulet, 'and replace it with your 
Majesty's.' 

Nevertheless Charles reached turbulent Ghent 
in safety; but before long, strife burst forth again 
between the two monarchs. Francis allied 
himself with the Turks against Charles, to whom 
Henry VIII. lent his support, but Charles was 
defeated at the battle of Cerisoles. 

Charles now invaded France, but famine 

and discord prevailed among his troops, 

iom. an{ * meeting continuous disaster, he was 

compelled to sign the Peace of Cre*spy- 

en-Valois. 

On the borders of Provence, and in the 
valleys of Piedmont,* a district lying at the foot 
of the Alps, on the Italian side — called the 
district of the Vauds, or the Valleys — there 
lived a great many people who, as time almost 
beyond record their forefathers had done before 
them, dissented from the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church. They were, like the Albig- 
enses had been, an honest, industrious, peace- 
loving community, and when the Albigenses 
were exterminated from Languedoc, numbers of 

*Pied, foot ; mont, mountain. 
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them had sought refuge with the Vaudois, and 
in course of time they had become as one people. 
Since John Calvin the reformer, had taught 
among the Protestants, the Vaudois regarded 

him as their spiritual leader. For five 
jjj^' years and more past, the president of the 

Parliament of Aix in Savoy had been 
nursing bitter wrath against the neighbouring 
Vaudois. He now contrived to obtain the 
sanction of Francis to his giving vent to this 
rancour, and the order went forth for unsparing 
destruction and persecution of the unhappy 
community. The country of the Vauds was laid 
waste with fire and sword ; towns and villages 
were burned and pillaged. The men were 
strangled, the women and children were burned. 
Only those of the inhabitants escaped who were 
able to hide themselves in the deep caverns, or 
among the fallen rocks of the mountains ; but not 
one stone was left on another of their neat farms 
and homesteads, not a blade of grass upon the 
once green pasture-lands of those fair valleys. 
But Jean Mesnier, the President of the Parliament 
of Aix, sowed ill seed that day for France, for the 
memory of the bitter wrong wreaked upon the 
Vaudois rankled in the hearts of the Protestants, 
and bore its deadly fruit of the strife and 
bloodshed that cursed the country for many a 
year to come. 

While Francis was thus permitting the per- 
secution of the Calvinists, Charles V. was 
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oppressing the Lutherans in Germany with 
equal virulence. In order to do this more 
effectually, he revived the Inquisition — an 
institution which had been established when 
the spirit of disapprobation of papal teaching 
first began to grow formidable. Charles set 
the Dominican monks to preside over, and to 
carry on the fearful work of the Inquisition, 
so called because it was the business of the 
fraternity to inquire and to pry into the 
religious views and doings of the people. If 
they found these ' tainted with heresy,' as 
they called Protestantism, the heretics were 
seized, and put to hideous tortures, of which 
the ingenious Dominican brothers invented a 
great variety. Frequently they were even 
burned at the stake, which was always fixed 
'upon some high place,' so that the victims 
should be an example to all and everyone. 

Meanwhile, Boulogne was taken by the 
English, and the Isle of Wight, by way of 
reprisals, was taken by the French. Then a 
peace was made between the two monarchs, 
and signed hard by the famous Field of the 

Cloth of Gold where • twenty-seven 
■jjjjj Y ears before, they had met in the pride 

and strength of youth. Upon both the 
shadow of death was now fast closing in. A 
wasting malady was the cause of the death of 
the proud, chivalrous king. Ruthless, rash, 
boundlessly ambitious, the vices of Francis 
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were those of his time and of his com- 
peers on the thrones of Europe; his virtues 
were of his own gifted nature. Neither cruel 
nor bigoted, his greatest error was that he 
allowed others to be so who held power from 
him, and so left a terrible heritage to those 
who were to take up the crown which death 
forced him to lay aside. 

As a lover of learning — Father and 
Restorer of Letters, as he was called — a new 
epoch began in his reign — The Renaissance — 
'The New Birth* of Letters, Science and 
Art His sister, Marguerite of Navarre, as 
clever and more learned than he was himself, 
added to the attractions of his court. Poets, 
artists, sculptors, men of science, thronged 
the magnificent court of King Francis I. 
Leonardo da Vinci, the famous Italian. painter, 
died in his arms at Fontainebleau. The 
poet, Cllment Marot, was one of his own 
attendant gentlemen. Francois Rabelais, a 
native of Touraine, and curate of Meudon, 
near Paris, lives to this day in his marvellous 
book, PantagrueL A long record of famous 
names adorns the annals of the reign of 
Francis ; he founded the royal printing works 
of Paris, and the royal college — called later 
the College of France. The erudite, 
temperate-minded Dutchman, Erasmus, was 
invited by Francis to be the first head of 
the college, but Erasmus was not to be 
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tempted from the tranquillity and learned 
leisure of his study. He was even wise 
enough to know that he could not do two 
things well at the same time. 






CHAPTER XVI 

THE END OF THE ITALIAN WaRS, AND THE 
WARS OF 'RELIGION' 




ENRI II. was twenty-nine years 
old when he succeeded 
££j his father, Francis. He 
married Catherine de 
Medici, a member of the 
great family of the merchant 
rulers of Florence. She was 
a very clever woman. She has been accused 
of great crimes. For years to come it was 
she who really ruled France. Never had 
woman or man a more difficult task, for 
the disputes between the Reformers and the 
Roman * Catholics waxed fiercer every day. 
The bigotry and worldly ambition of many 
were mixed up with the pure zeal 'and devo- 
229 
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tion of professing Christians of both sides. 
Intolerance trampled out charity, and 
swords of Protestants and Catholics were being 
drawn from their scabbards in the cause of 
religious warfare. It has been truly said 
that, while they lasted, those wars of religion 
destroyed Christianity. 

The dying king Francis, mindful of his 
own mistakes of government, had cautioned 
Henry against taking for his counsellors either 
the Constable Montmorenci, or the Guises. 

Claude, the first Duke of Guise, was a 
younger son of the royal house of Lorraine. 
After striving unsuccessfully to wrest the 
duchy from his elder brother, he came to 
France, and distinguished himself greatly on 
the side of the French at the battle of Marignan. 
In reward for his brilliant services, King 
Francis I. raised the territory of Guise in 
Normandy into a duchy, and created Claude 
the first duke. Henry however, did not 
heed his father's advice; nearly his first 
act was to associate the Duke of Guise and 
his brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine, with 
Montmorenci as chief counsellors in the ruling 
of the country. Almost with his dying breath 
Francis had expressed a wish that the taxation 
of the people should be lightened. .One tax, 
the gabelle, or tax upon salt, which kindled 
great indignation all over the country, roused 
a revolt in Poitou and Guienne, and also at 
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Bordeaux, where the populace murdered one 
of the king's officers. To avenge this, 
Montmorenci was dispatched to Bordeaux, 
where he punished and executed many of the 
principal citizens with rigorous severity. 
1B4 ^ Two were broken alive upon the wheel, 
with crowns of burning hot iron on 
their heads ; the city was deprived of its privi- 
leges for a year, and many frightful atrocities 
were perpetrated. 

Henri next engaged with the Duke of 
Parma against the Pope and Charles V. in the 
cause of the Elector of Saxony, and of the 
Landgrave of Hesse who had fallen into their 
power. The Electorate of Saxony was mean- 
while given to the Elector's nephew, Maurice 
of Saxony, and Germany was in complete 
subjection to Charles. On condition of hold- 
ing in his own possession the bishoprics of 
Toul, Verdun and Metz, Henri assisted Ger- 
many against Charles. His banners were 
165L P a i nte d with a red cap of liberty between 
two daggers, and he encouraged the 
Germans to contend for the religious freedom 
which he refused to his own subjects. 

Suddenly, to the amazement of everyone, 

Maurice of Saxony appeared at the head of 

a strong force before Innspruck — where 

f£l the emperor was lying disabled by illness, 

and with* only a few soldiers about him — 

and forced him to sign a treaty of peace with 
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the Protestants at Passau- Three years later 

the terms of this treaty were sealed by 

the Diet of Augsburg, and religious 

£JJJ liberty secured to Germany. During this 

interval, the Duke of Guise made a 

brilliant defence of Metz, and the bigoted and 

merciless Duke of Alva was defeated by the 

brave and humane Marshal de Brissac. 

Broken by disease, and embittered by his 
reverses, the emperor now abdicated. He left 
his crown to his son Philip, and retired into the 
monastery of Saint Just in Estremadura, where 
three years later, he died. 

On becoming King of Spain, Philip signed a 
five years' treaty of peace with Henri, but 
since Henri had previously agreed with 
~jjj the Pope to wage continuous war against 
the empire, this treaty was held to be 
worthless. The Constable Montmorenci sided 
with the people, who wished to abide by the 
treaty of peace which was made at Vaucelles. 
Henri was himself desirous of holding to it, 
but he was overruled by the young nobility 
of his court, who were eager to join in the fresh 
war which now broke out between Spain 
jjj^ and the Pope. Under Montmorenci 
and his nephew Coligni, they fought at 
St Quentin with the Duke of Savoy, who com- 
m u manded the Spanish forces, which were 
1558. strengthened by troops of English sol- 
diery furnished by Mary of England, wife 
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of the King of Spa'n. The French sus- 
tained a complete defeat ; and only the delay of 
the victors to follow up their advantage, saved 
France from falling under the rule of Spain. 
The road to Paris lay open, but Henri sum- 
moned the Duke of Guise to the rescue. 
Hastening from Italy, whither he had first been 
despatched, Guise reached the north of F ranee, 
and stole a surprise on Calais, which he took 
from the English. This town had been in 
their possession more than two hundred years ; 
and the loss of it embittered the last days of 
the unhappy Queen Mary, who declared that, 
when she was dead, the name of Calais would 
be found graven on her heart. 

After the battle of Gravelines which followed, 
and was lost by the French, a treaty was signed 

at Cateau-Cambrdsis. This was called 
1509. me un ^ uc ^y treaty. It was undoubtedly 

humiliating to France, since it compelled 
Henri to resign nearly all his Italian posses- 
sions, while the recent wars had exhausted his 
resources. To replenish these, he had recourse 
to many shameful devices — selling places, unjust 
and heavy taxation, and an attempt to institute 
inquisitorial practices among the people them- 
selves. This, it was hoped, would expose many 
inclined to the reformed doctrines, since their 
property could then be seized and confiscated. 
The Parliament however, stoutly resisted the 
attempt, since, in a degree, it encroached on 
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its rights, and France was thus saved from 
the planting of the terrible system of the In- 
quisition in its midst While the attention of 
the k'ing and his advisers was thus occupied, 
the number of the professors of the reformed 
doctrines had greatly increased. Many of them 
became Protestants in pure sincerity, others 
thought they saw in Protestantism a way to 
reach the crowning of their worldly ambitions. 
In the Pre* aux Clercs, an open space opposite 
the Louvre, the Protestants used to assemble 
and sing the Psalms which Clement Marot bad 
translated into French. 

Enraged at the sturdy independence of the 
Protestants, the Cardinal of Lorraine advised 
Henri to adopt a measure of rigorous punish- 
ment, and burn the chief offenders. His 
councillor, the wise and tolerant Vieilleville, 
afterwards Marshal of France, did his utmost 
to persuade him from this course. 'Let the 
priests,' said he, 'do their own work. If 
you, sire, meddle in Church and inquisitorial 
matters, you will be having my Lord Cardinal 
of Lorraine teaching you how to sit your horse 
and manage your sword. Moreover, it is an ill 
omen to mingle sadness with joy, blood spilling 
and cruelties with marriage rejoicings,' for the 
weddings of the king's daughter, Elizabeth, with 
the King of Spain, now a widower, and of his 
sister, were about to be solemnized with great 
magnificence. In the end however, Henri fol- 
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lowed the advice of the cardinal, very quickly re- 
penting, at the sound of the ominous murmurings 
of the crowd, as he passed along the street after 
he had commanded the arrest of two of the 
noblest and most upright magistrates of the 
city, and their confinement in the Bastille, the 
huge, gloomy fortress prison of Paris. This did 
not deter the Calvinist Protestants from drawing 
up, at a synod or assemblage, a code of rules 
which united them into one strong band. 
When he heard of this, Henri swore that he 
would betray them all without mercy, but the 
presage of evil was fulfilled. During the wed- 
ding festivities a splendid tournament was held. 
It was almost concluded, when Henri invited 
Montgomery, his Scottish captain of the guards, 
to break a lance with him. It was Montgomery's 
weapon which broke, piercing through the 
king's casque to the right cheek, just below the 
eye. The wound was mortal ; Henri was borne 
senseless from the field. He lingered for ten 
days, then he died. 




CHAPTER XVII 



THE GUISES, AND THE WARS OF THE LEAGUE 




"RANCOIS II. succeeded his 
father at the age of six- 
**•• teen, when he was married 
to Mary Stuart, who was 
a year younger. She was the 
daughter of James V. of Scot- 
land and his queen, Marie of 
Lorraine, daughter of Claude, the first Duke of 
Guise. 

The young king, who was of a weak, sickly 
constitution, governed only in name. The 
real rulers of the country were the widowed 
queen, Catherine de Medici, Fran§ois, the 
Duke of Guise, and his brother Charles, Car- 
dinal of Lorraine. Pride, ambition, craft and 
cruelty characterised the actions of the three. 
236 
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As a child, Catherine had been reared in the 
principles laid down by Machiavelli, which 
taught that princes should rule not with integrity, 
and truth and justice, but with what they called 
diplomacy, which, at all events in those days, 
meant deceit and subterfuge and pretence, 
thinking thus to achieve their own ends more 
completely. No one was really safe, therefore, 
in trusting the word of the great ones of the earth, 
who equally were unable to trust each other. 

The court was divided into parties, the 
ruling one of the Queen and of the Guises— 
the Constable Montmorenci, with the princes 
of the royal house of Bourbon — Antoine, 
King of Navarre, and Louis de Cond£, his 
brother, and the three brothers, Admiral Coligni, 
Andelot and Odet de Chatillon, all of whom, if 
not themselves Protestants, were on the side of 
the Reformers. 

Catherine herself cared little for religion. 
Power was the aim of her existence; and to 
maintain its balance in her own hands, she would 
play off Protestants against Catholics, and 
Catholics against Protestants, like men on a 
chess-board, with cunning skill There could 
not be a cleverer dissembler; and when most 
interested in her game of politics, the least she 
appeared to be taking any particular notice. 
She had a rooted belief in the influence of the 
stars. The court at that time lived a great deal 
at the castle of Blois, on the river Loire, between 
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Orleans and Tours, and on the top of one of the 
towers of the gloomy old structure, the small 
chamber is still to be seen in which she would 
pass many hours of the night consulting the 
.stars with her astrologer Ruggieri. 

One of the first acts of the government was to 
bring to judgment the Counsellor du Bourg, lying 
in the Bastille prison. He was condemned to 
death, his judges considering that they showed 
him great leniency, because they allowed him 
to be strangled before his body was flung into 
the flames. 

This judicial murder created consternation 
and horror throughout Europe. The Guises, 
conscious of having gone too far, could main- 
tain their sway only by holding on the course 
they had taken, and they adopted ever-increas- 
ing rigour towards the Protestants. The terrible 
Chambre ardente * was established by them. 
It was a court for judging people guilty of Pro- 
testantism, and its sentences were nearly always 
death at the burning stake. 

A large number of Catholics were as strongly 
opposed to these cruel measures, as they were 
to the government generally of the Guises ; and 
they joined the Protestant party in resisting it. 

The cessation of war with other countries, 
had meanwhile thrown the soldiers and captains, 
and all who lived by the sword, out of employ- 

* Burning chamber. 
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ment. Money was owing by the court to 
many of them for past service ; others, who had 
devoted their best years to fighting for their 
country, sought pensions or favours. These 
came to the palace of Fontainebleau while the 
young king was staying there. The Cardinal of 
Lorraine however, in no mind to comply with 
their claims, caused a gibbet to be fixed just out- 
side the palace gates, surmounted by a notice 
that all who came there to ask for payment or 
assistance, would be hanged if they did not 
immediately go away. The king's unsatisfied 
creditors thereupon departed, swearing as they 
went, that they would find another way of getting 
their debts paid. 

The tyranny of the Guises met with a firm 
though calm resistance from the Chancellor 
Michel de l'Hdpital. When they strove to 
establish the Inquisition in France, De 
PHopital forced them to give up the project, 
by the Treaty of Romorantin (a.d. 1560). In- 
dignation seethed throughout the whole country ; 
the government, which, many maintained, had 
been unlawfully seized by 'The Lorrainers/ as 
the hated brothers were called by the people, 
since they had found small difficulty in mould- 
ing the weak will of the boy king to their desires. 
It is said that he was devotedly attached to his 
beautiful young wife ; and to be with her, and to 
enjoy the pleasures of his age and luxurious 
fortune the more uninterruptedly, Francois was 
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probably glad to relinquish cares of State, 
which the cleverest and most experienced have 
often found too difficult a task. Since however, 
the Guises had been formally acknowledged by 
Francois, as his chief counsellors, their rights as 
governors of the realm could not be disputed. 
They represented the king, who was just and 
no more or less than a roi fainkant of old days. 
It was the gross abuse of their authority which 
daily swelled the ranks of the malcontents. 
Their head was the Prince de Cond6, whom they 
called their 'Dumb Captain,' since it was deemed 
prudent that the countenance he showed them 
should not be openly spoken of. 

Deformed in person, but gifted with a 
noble heart, high intelligence, and dauntless 
courage, the brother of the King of Navarre 
kept his place at court, despite the frowns and 
hatred of the Guise party. One of the most 
active of the leaders openly espousing the 
cause of the disaffected, was a clever, daring 
gentleman, named La Renaudie, and while the 
court — removed from Paris to Blois — was 
revelling and feasting in the s .alls of the old 
castle, a few miles down the river, in the 
shadowy chambers of the castle of 
jjgjj Amboise, a desperate plot was hatching 
to wrest the power from the Guises. 
Here, to the meetings held under cover of 
night, came the leaders of the Calvinist 
Reformers — resolute, austere men, strong in 
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the faith which Calvin preached, that they were 
as instruments to work the will of a God, 
stern, just, jealous, and wrathful at the sins of 
Rome — predestined by Him to live or to die in 
defence of their principles. Calvin was a man 
of unbending temper, very different from the 
German, Martin Luther, who he considered, 
was but a pioneer in reform, whose work was 
incomplete, and some of whose teaching was 
erroneous. To those who had broken away 
from Romish teaching, but whose views 
varied from his own, he was very intolerant, 
and, true to the savagery of his times, he 
countenanced the burning of Servetus, who 
taught certain opinions on the Unity of 
the Trinity different from those held by 
himself (a.d. 1553). 

La Renaudie was the life and soul of the 
conspirators of Amboise. Among those ad- 
mitted to the secret meetings, was one Aven- 
elle, a lawyer and a friend of La Renaudie 
— a false friend indeed for he revealed the 
plot to the Duke of Guise, who was beginning 
to entertain suspicions. Upon this, Guise re- 
moved the court from Blois, where the attack 
was to be made, to Amboise, so that the 
confederates could not meet there. 

Finding they were betrayed, they marched 

to Amboise with the desperate intention of 

attacking the castle, carrying off the king, and 

making prisoners of the Guises. The duke 

Q 
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however, had filled the town with hastily- 
summoned troops. Conde, who with Coligni, 
was staying with the court, was commanded 
to defend some outposts. The struggle ended 
in the complete defeat of the conspirator?, 
and fearful punishments followed. The 
streets of the city ran with blood, for many 
were stabbed, many were beheaded, many 
were tied in rows to long poles and flung into 
the ^Loire, and many were hanged on gibbets 
in the presence of the queen, the king, and 
all the court. Francois sickened at the 
terrible sight, and Queen Catherine scon 
found it unendurable. The venerable Chan- 
cellor Olivier said to the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
'Ah cardinal, this work of yours will doom 
us all to perdition.' Two days later, Olivier 
was dead of grief and remorse. 

When this slaughter, which continued for a 
month, was ended, the Guises invited both 

parties to Fontainebleau to confer on 
JjJk terms of peace. No good was effected. 

Coligni asked, and was refused, for 
permission to the Reformers to worship in 
their own temples after their own fashion. 
A meeting of the States-General was then 
convoked at Orleans, but mutual hatred 
burned so fiercely, that the Protestants in- 
curred great peril. Cond^ was seized, tried, 
and condemned to lose his head. While he 
lav in prison, the king one day went out for 
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a boating excursion on the Loire. It was in 
mid-winter time ; a damp wind chilled the 
delicate frame of the young king, and an 
inflammation gathered in his ear. There was 
at the court a skilled surgeon named 
Ambroise Pard, who believed that he would 
be able to cure him ; but the other physicians 
insisted on treating the royal patient after their 
plan, and while they disputed, the king died, 
and the peace of death saved him from the 
storm of troubles that was so fast gathering. 
The Prince de Cond£ was playing at cards with 
his gaolers, when news of the young king's death 
was brought him. His execution was deferred, 
and he was soon released. Mary, the young 
queen of Francois, was at once sent by Catherine 
to Scotland, to face her sad life, which was 
to end with the block in Fotheringay Castle. 
Charles IX., the next brother of Francois, 
succeeded him. He was only ten years old, 

and Catherine, with the Guises, ruled 
^jjj more absolutely than ever, although 

their power was momentarily shaken ; 
but they contrived to regain it, kept in some 
check however, by the good and wise Coun- 
sellor de PHopital. ' Let us,' he said, ' lay aside 
these hateful names of Calvinist, Lutheran 
and Papist, fit only for factions, and let us 
retain only the name of Christians.' 

The Reformers notwithstanding, were now 
designated by a new name — ' Huguenots/ Since 
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they were first called so after the conspiracy 
of Amboise, it seems possible that the name 
was derived from ' Eidgenosson,' a German 
compound word {Eid % oath ; Genossen, com- 
panions) signifying confederates, although it 
is ascribed by many to the meeting-place of 
the Reformers outside one of the city gates 
of Tours, the Porte d'Hugon — (« Hugh's gate.') 
While the States-General consulted at Pontoise 
upon national affairs, a meeting of clergy and of 
the pastors of the Reformed party was 
^jj^ held at Poissy. At this colloquy, as it was 
designated, the chancellor earnestly urged 
the two parties to come to some agreement 
'Strive/ he said, 'to live in peace with each 
other. Do not weary yourselves with discus- 
sions concerning which religion is best. We 
are not here to establish creeds, but to govern 
the kingdom.' But when the colloquy ended, 
the Catholics and the Calvinists were only at 
worse enmity than ever. 

Great violence having been done by the 
Huguenots to many of the Catholic places of 
worship, they were compelled to give up the 
crosses, and images, and relics which they had 
taken. On this condition, and on that of their 
keeping the saints' days, and observing an out- 
wardly respectful demeanour towards the 
1562. P u bti c ceremonial of the Catholic Church 
services, they were to be allowed to wor- 
ship after their own manner outside the towns ; 
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and magistrates were enjoined to see that they 
were not molested. These concessions gave 
the Catholics great offence — those, at least, 
of the party of the Duke of Guise, who re- 
tired to his estates at Joinville. Thence he was 
soon summoned by his party, back to Paris. 
On the way thither, his soldiers fell upon a 
number of Calvinists at Vassy, and put them 
to death. The duke was wounded in the 
cheek, almost exactly in the same manner as his 
father had been wounded at Calais. Hence 
they are known as the two Balafrds (scarred). 
Admiral Coligni, since he knew the weak- 
ness of his party, and dreaded civil war, was 
at last, after much hesitation, persuaded to 
take arms with his two brothers and Conde\ 
Upon this, Montmorenci set fire to many 
Huguenot places of worship, and Coligni's 
fears were verified in a fearful outbreak of 
civil war. The tyrant King of Spain afforded 
assistance to the Catholics ; Elizabeth of Eng- 
land supported the Huguenots, who were also 
aided by many of the Catholic nobility who 
hated the rule of the Guises. The Huguenot 
troops were splendidly disciplined, and their 
strength was increased by the strictness of their 
religious code, and the exhortations of their 
ministers who accompanied them. Their fana- 
ticism was at least as deadly and cruel as that 
of the Catholics. They took Beaugency upon 
the Loire. The Catholics took Blois, Tours, 
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Poitou and Rouen. This city was defended by 
Montgomery, the Scottish captain, who wounded 
Henri II. to the death. In the attack, Antoine 
de Bourbon perished. After this, a desperate 
battle took place at Dreux. Saint Andre* was 
killed, Montmorenci taken prisoner, and the 
victory seemed to the Huguenots, when the 
Duke of Guise, who had hitherto remained 
almost inactive, rushed in upon the Huguenots 
who were dispersing in pursuit of the enemy, 
and won the day. Condi was taken prisoner. 
The triumph of Guise was complete, when 
the shot of a fanatic Calvinist laid 

1663. mm * oW * *^ ne assass * n > whose name 
was Poltrot was seized and put to the 
torture. In his agonies he accused Condi 
of being his accomplice, but his equivoca- 
tions, and the noble nature of Condi belied 
his tale. The duke generously pardoned his 
murderer, but the young Duke Henri, his 
successor, believed Condi guilty, and hence- 
forth nursed a deadly hatred towards him. 
Like covered fires, the enmity and malice of 
the religionists of both sides broke forth with 
increased fury each time they were momentarily 
suppressed by treaties and edicts. Catholic and 
Protestant alike marked their course through the 
unhappy country by fire and destruction, and 
the dead bodies of the victims hung upon the 
trees of the wayside. Commerce was stopped, 
bands of thieves and assassins scoured the land. 
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Catherine attempted a treaty of peace with 
the now released Conde, by the Convention of 
Amboise, but the meagre concessions made to. 
the Huguenot party only exasperated the chiefs. 

Charles had now attained his majority, and 
showed evidences of high intelligence, and even 
of the heart of which his intriguing, ambitious 
mother seemed destitute — but her guile crushed 
him. Always deeply respectful to him, address- 
ing him invariably as ' Monsieur,' she contrived 
to blind and to bewilder him at times almost 
to madness, since he had both conscience and 
wit enough to be aware of his unhappy position. 

Montmorenci, discontented with the peace, 
again stirred up rancour against the Protestants. 
The Pope and many of the European powers 
carefully fired the bigotry of the Catholics. 
Jeanne d'Albret, sister of the dead King of 
Navarre, was convicted of heresy, and con- 
demned to forfeit her royal dignities. 

Charles, counselled by De PHopital, en- 
deavoured to make peace by the Edict of 
Moulins ; but Catherine, prompted by Philip 
of Spain — who was carrying bitter persecution 
to Protestant and Mussulman alike in his own 
dominions — again turned upon the Huguenots. 
At the battle of St Denis, gained by the 
Catholics, Montmorenci was killed, and 
1569. tnou g n ne was intolerant and violent, 
the king lost in him a loyal and devoted 
soldier. A mockery of a peace followed, and 
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the noble Chancellor de l'Hopital was 
disgraced A strict ban was soon after laid 
upon the Protestants who had made a success- 
ful resistance to the Catholics. Enraged at 
this, they committed many fearful atrocities. 
At the battle of Jarnac, the Catholics finally 

were in the ascendant, and the brave 
^J[ leader of the Huguenots, Louis de Conde*, 

surrendering after a valiant resistance, 
was basely shot by Montesquiou, the Duke of 
Anjou's captain of the guards. 

The courage of the Huguenots was sustained 
by the heroic Jeanne d'Albret She appeared 
before them, leading her son Henri and 
Henri the son of the murdered Concte, both 
lads of sixteen. ' Here I present to you my 
son/ she said, 'and the son of him whom 
we all deplore. Heaven make them both 
worthy of their ancestors ! * 

Henri then called Prince of B£arn, was 
proclaimed general-in-chief of the Huguenot 
forces, under the guidance of Coligni. A 
battle, fought at Montoncour, ended in victory 
for the Catholics. One thousand Huguenots 
perished. Coligni was severely wounded, but, 
rallying his forces, he appeared with the young 
Henri of Navarre before the gates of Paris, 
where he demanded, and obtained a treaty of 
peace, called the Treaty of Saint Germain-en- 
Laye, and several towns were ceded to the 
Huguenots, one being Rochelle. 
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The fears and troubles of the Protestants 
now seemed at an end. The court received 
Queen Jeanne and Coligni with flattering words 
and apparent deep satisfaction. ' I have you/ 
said the king to Coligni, 'and I shall not let 
you go again just when you please.' It" is 
possible that Charles was sincere in what he 
said. He undoubtedly did all in his power to 
further the marriage of his sister Marguerite 
with Henri of Beam, overcoming the obstacles 
presented by the difference of their religion. 

In the midst of the wedding preparations, 
befell one of the fearful sudden deaths which 
so frequently occurred during the period of 
Catherine's sway over France. This time it 
was Jeanne d'Albret who was struck down with 
sudden illness, of which she died in a few days. 
Whether poison was the cause of her death, 
the medical knowledge of the time was unable 
to furnish a decided opinion. Charles was 
furious when the tidings reached him; for 
suspicion of his mother's crafty wickedness 
tortured him. Henri's marriage with Mar- 
guerite of Valois was soon after celebrated, and 
he took the title of King of Navarre. 

Events now seemed to promise peace and 
security to the Protestants, who mustered in 
Paris in great numbers in the following of 
Henri of Navarre, and were otherwise received 
with favour. Charles, by the advice of Coligni, 
sent assistance into the Netherlands to the 
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Reformers, whom Philip was relentlessly perse- 
cuting there. Suddenly news was brought to 
Charles, as he was playing at tennis, that the 
admiral had been severely wounded by an 
assassin named MaureveL ' What new troubles 
are these?' demanded the king, wrathfully, 
and flinging down his racquet, he hastened to 
the wounded man's side, followed by the 
queen-mother, to express his grief and indig- 
nation. 

On account of terrible subsequent events, 
Charles has been accused of perfidy in his 
behaviour at this time to the Huguenot party. 
It would be easier to unravel the meshes of a 
spider's web, than to disentangle the plottings 
and treacheries of the unhappy reigns of the 
sons of Catherine de Medici, in whom love of 
domination left no room for natural affection. 
'Diviser pour regner'* was her motto, and 
when she was afraid that one division of her 
delegates was securing a share of influence too 
great for her own interests, she would seemingly 
shift her support to their bitterest opponents, 
while through all she feigned to be yielding 
obedience to and respect for the will of the king. 
Charles IX., at all events, was not deceived 
in her. Naturally brave and strong of will, 
endowed with graces of heart and of intellect, 
and much of Catherine's keen perception, he 

# « Divide to reign.' 
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knew that she strove to keep him as the chief 
instrument of her machinations, and that no 
spark of affection for him guided her actions. 
The children of Catherine had apparently not 
inherited her robust constitution. Sensitive 
and excitable of temperament, the fragility of 
the young king's health was increased by the 
fits of moody despair which seized him when 
the consciousness of his position was forced 
upon him. As Francois, his brother, had 
been dragged by the queen-mother to witness 
the butcheries at Amboise for an after-dinner 
pastime, Charles was dragged by her into the 
shadow of crime, whence refuge into honourable 
paths seemed impossible. More saddening in 
many ways than even the long life of the poor 
mad Charles VI. is the record of the brief 
years of Charles IX. 

Catherine being now anxious to keep under 
the growing independence of the Huguenots, 
sought to assure Charles that it was his duty 
to exterminate them. 

' Let them perish,' he cried, in an excess of 
exasperation ; ' but hark you, see that not one 
be left alive to reproach me.' 

It was towards the end of August that 

a council was held at the palace of the 

Tuileries, composed of the most pro- 

WWL mment °f tne Catholic leaders. It 

was the eve of Saint Bartholomew. The 

provost of the merchants of Paris, Jean 
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Charron, had been summoned before the 
notable assemblage, and received, in the king's 
presence, orders, which he departed to carry 
out. These were to call together, and arm the 
military of the city, and on the morrow, on 
the ringing of the bell of the church of 
Saint Germain TAuxerrois, to let them loose, 
sword and dagger in hand, upon all the 
Protestants within the city, and to slay them, 
so that not one remained alive. 

Midnight was scarcely past before the 
Duke of Guise, too impatient to await the 
signal for the general slaughter, went at 
the head of some creatures of his own, armed 
with swords, to the house of Coligni, who 
was still confined to his bed by the wound 
of the assassin Maurevel. Awakened by the 
clank of the armed men as they ascended 
the stairs, and seeing the flash of their 
torches, Coligni rose and advanced to meet 
the intruders. Some of them, awed by his 
venerable and stately presence, fell back, but 
a cowardly miscreant named Behm sprang at 
him, and pierced him again and again with 
a boar's spear he carried, and the old man 
fell dead, bathed in blood. Lifting his corpse 
to the window, the murderers flung it into 
the courtyard, where the Duke of Guise 
stood waiting. ' It is he/ he muttered in 
satisfied tones, as he turned the body over 
with his foot, and left it to the fury of the 
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maddened populace, for now the short night 
was ended, and at dawn the tocsin had 
sounded from the belfry of the church, to 
be answered across the river by the bell 
of the ancient city palace, never known till 
now to sound save at the birth or the death 
of a member of the royal family. Then the 
streets were filled with the bands of the assas- 
sins, distinguishable by a white scarf tied about 
the arm, and a white cross fastened in their 
caps. Sword, and spear, and poniard in hand, 
they raged in every direction, strangling and 
stabbing the defenceless Huguenots whither- 
soever they found them — in the street, in 
their houses, in their beds — men, women, 
children, flinging their bodies into the Seine 
till its waters seemed turned to blood. 
4 Yes, let the blood flow ! ' shrieked the 
Mar&hal de Tavannes,. 'for the doctors 
say blood-letting is as salutary in August as 
in May/ 

Charles himself was seen firing upon his un- 
happy subjects from a window of the Louvre. 
'The Mass or death!'* he cried furiously to 
Henri of Navarre and Henri de Condd. 
Then he ordered them to be locked as pris- 
oners in their own apartments in the palace, 
where from the windows, Henri of Navarre 
beheld his faithful followers hacked to death. 

**La Messe ou la tnort! 9 
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Five thousand Huguenots perished in the 
massacre, which continued for three days, 
while orders were sent to the governors of 
the provincial cities to cany on the dreadful 
work among their people. Some obeyed, 
but many refused. The Vicomte Orthez, 
Commander of Bayonne, replied to the king 
by a letter. 'Sire,' he wrote, *I find in 
this city good citizens and brave soldiers, 
but not one executioner.' 

The venerable Chancellor de l'Hopital was 
crushed with horror at the atrocities. When 
the assassins of Coligni were seen near 
his house, his servants came in terror to 
inform him. 'Open to them,' was his 
answer; 'Do not obstruct them. If the 
small door is not sufficiently wide, open 
the big one, for I have seen enough of this 
day. Perish its execrable memory ! ' But the 
gentle memory of Michel de l'Hopital, the 
Catholic advocate of tolerance and mercy, 
will fade sooner than the fearful memory 
of the massacre of Saint Bartholomew. 
The blood of the murdered Huguenots 
nourished the growing hatred of the policy 
of the Guises. Many Catholics, in their ab- 
horrence of the crimes of Saint Bartholomew's 
Day, joined the reformed side. The Cal- 
vinists waxed bold. They mocked the 
royal troops. 'Come on, murderers!' they 
would cry in malicious defiance. 'You 
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will not find us napping, as you did 
Coligni.' 

The Duke of Anjou forced the two Pro- 
testant princes, Henri of Navarre, his brother- 
in-law, and Henri de Conde, to accompany 
him to the attack upon the Huguenot 
stronghold of Rochelle. It was taken only 
after a valiant resistance of six months, at 
the cost of twenty thousand of the king's 
soldiers. 

After further fierce contention, a peace 
was signed by which the Protestants regained 
nearly all their old privileges. 

Two brave captains, La Mole and Coconnas, 
attempted to rescue the two Protestant 
princes from the court party, but they failed, 
and paid their endeavour with their lives. 
Condi soon after managed to escape. 

After the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
the king suffered terribly. Often he seemed 
beside himself with remorse, fancying that 
he saw the spectres of the murdered Hugue- 
nots looking at him with reproachful eyes. 
The woman who had nursed him as a 
child, loved him dearly, and tended him 
through his lingering, wasting sickness. On 
the night of his death, she heard him crying 
bitterly. She drew aside the curtain of 
^ 7 ^ his bed. 'Oh, nurse,' he said, his 
failing voice choked with tears and sobs, 
' What blood ! what crimes ! Ah, what evil 
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counsel I have followed. Oh, God, forgive 
— forgive me!', 

And so, in the springtidp of his manhood 
Charles IX. died. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE WARS OF THE LEAGUE — THE BARRICADES 

ENRI III., son of Henry II., suc- 
ceeded his brother Charles. 
1574 M Catherine de Medici 
had any affection, it is 
hdieved to have been given all 
to Henri, who showed indeed, 
promise in his youth ; but this 
was not fulfilled in his later years. 

He was already by election, King of 
Poland, when he was summoned thence to 
reign over France. Whit Sunday was, by 
a coincidence, the date upon which both 
these dignities were conferred upon him, 
and in commemoration he instituted the 
Order of the Saint Esprit.* The decoration 

* The Holy Ghost. 
R 
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is suspended by a blue ribbon. Hence those 
upon whom it is conferred are often called 
Cordono Metis. 

Henri left Poland secretly for France, but 
once setting foot within the borders, he was 
four months finding his way to Paris. He 
appeared for the first time in public at Avignon, 
the old residence of one of the two Popes in 
schismatic days. There in company with 
Catherine, now grown unwieldy and gouty, 
and the old Cardinal of Lorraine, he walked 
in a religious procession. Each carried a 
crucifix, and they scourged themselves as 
they went At this degradingly foolish ex- 
hibition, the cruel old cardinal caught a 
severe cold, of which he died a few days 
later, little to the grief of the queen-mother, 
who had lived long enough to be in mortal 
terror of her favourite. The night following 
his death however, her terrors redoubled. 
'Save me!' she cried, waking shriekingly 
from a restless, dream-haunted sleep. 'There 
is the cardinal There I He is pursuing 
me. He is clutching at me to drag me to 
doom ! ' 

Henri was a vain, frivolous, unstable 
creature, totally unequal to the difficult task of 
bringing about any order among the con- 
tending parties in his kingdom, or perhaps, 
too selfish and indolent to make any such 
endeavour; for he was skilful and active 
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enough among his migrans? as he called 
the young courtiers who flocked about him. 
With them he frittered all the time away 
in dressing in fine silks, and velvets, and 
laces and feathers. They even carried fans, 
though they could wield lance and sword, 
and swing rapiers deftly enough in their 
joustings and mock fights. 

Such a king was regarded by all his subjects 
with mistrust and contempt. The Protestant 
party was now divided into two. There were 
the Zealots, the strict Calvinists, who would 
be content with no king but one of their own 
creed, and the Politicians, men of more 
moderate views, who desired only liberty of 
conscience for all, and just government for 
every class of the people. 

Henri was specially odious to the Huguenots, 
on account of the prominent part he had 
played in the Saint Bartholomew massacre. 
They united against him under Condi. Their 
troops were reinforced by the two sons of 
Montmorenci, the Elector Palatine, John 
Casimir, the King of Navarre, and the Duke 
d'Alenson, the last brother of Henri III., 
the two princes both contriving to escape 
the semi-captivity in which they were detained 
at CQurt. This Huguenot army appeared 
before the gates of Paris, and compelled 

* Minions. 
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Henri to sign a treaty, by which many old 
privileges were restored to them. 

Soon after, Catherine succeeded in breaking 
up this confederation and winning back the 
Duke d'Alen9on to the king, but Henri's 
contemptible behaviour disgusted even his 
own party. All over the kingdom there were 
bands of Catholics sworn to defend the old 
religion. These companies now united into 
one great league, which they called the League 
of the Holy Trinity, or the Holy League. 
For a while the true intentions of its members 
were veiled under a show of defending the 
interests of the king; but their real design 
was to kill the Duke d'Alencon, the next 
heir to the crown, who had now been created 
Duke d'Anjou, and to depose and imprison 
Henri III., whom, as a descendent of Hugh 
Capet, they now declared to be a usurper. 
In his- place was to be set Henri de Guise, 
son of the assassinated Francois le Balafr£, 
since they traced his descent from Charlemagne. 
Thus was the ambition of the Guises to be 
indeed crowned. Henri however, became 
aware of this intention of the Leaguers, and 
to frustrate it, he assembled the States- 
1576. General at Biois. Only Catholic re- 
presentatives were present at this meet- 
ing. Addressing them in an ejoquent and 
dignified speech, he proclaimed that he himself 
would be their leader in defence of the 
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Catholic faith. This not being at all what 
a great part of the Leaguers wanted, caused 

a division in their ranks, one of which 
*£!j was headed by the Duke d'Anjou, the 

king's brother, the other by the Duke 
de Mayenne, brother of Henri de Guise. 
Both armies united against the Huguenots, 
but by the Edict of Poitiers, Henri yielded 
them many concessions. This Edict was 
confirmed by the Treaty of Ne*rac. Had 
Henri exerted himself at this juncture, tran- 
quillity would probably have been restored ; 
but he only fell back into his foolish ways. 
It has been thought that these monkey tricks 
(in which he was well enough tutored, for 
he would spend hours playing with monkeys 
and parrots, and he had a number of little 
spaniel dogs, though the mere sight of a cat 
made him faint) were played merely to mask 
some deep design. He even stooped to 
try and create enmity between Henri of 
Navarre and his wife Marguerite. The at- 
tempt was unsuccessful, but Henri, in avenge- 

ment, attacked the town of Cahors, in 
^jjjj Guienne. Being advised to give up 

and fly, Henri set his back against a. 
wall, and fought on. 'My only retreat,' 
he said, 'will be that of my soul from my 
body.' After five days, the town was taken 
by the Huguenots, to whose assistance Conde* 
had hastened. The Peace of Fleix, which 
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followed, sealed great advantages to the 
Huguenots by the intervention of the 
J^ Duke d'Anjou, to whom the king pro- 
mised assistance in carrying on the 
resistance of the Protestants in the Low 
Countries against Philip of Spain. Soon 
after however, the duke died. The only 
one of Catherine's sons now was the reign- 
ing king. The next heir to the throne was 
Henri, the chief of the Bourbon family. 

In order to subvert the power of Henri of 
Navarre, Henri of Guise endeavoured to 
exalt the merits of the Cardinal de Bourbon, 
the uncle of the King of Navarre, in the 
estimation of the people. This was merely 
a device to disguise his designs upon the 
throne; and for the moment it succeeded 
well enough, because the fact of Henri 
being a Protestant, greatly stood in the 
way of his chances of being accepted as 
King of France. 

Philip of Spain lent the League his power- 
ful aid, for he wanted to prevent the 
Flemings, who were in revolt- against his 
tyranny, from giving their allegiance to the 
King of France, which they were desirous 
of doing, and the best plan to frustrate 
this, was to foment the fury of civil war 
in the country. Instigated by Philip, Pope 
Sixtus V. excommunicated Henri of Navarre, 
while the Leaguers inflamed the anger of 
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the jfopulace by wild words and preach- 
ings concerning the fearful things which 
would happen to the Catholics if a Hugue- 
not became king. Pictures of the tor- 
tures which would be inflicted, were posted 
about in the streets, and hatred against the 
Protestants raged more furiously than 
ever. 

Henri III. was duped into believing that 
his safety lay in recognising the power of 
the Duke de Guise. Incensed at this, the 
Huguenots broke into open attack under 
Henri of Navarre, and for the eighth time 

the civil war of religion raged. It 
158*. was calted the War of the Three 

Henris. Many of the bravest princes 
and gentlemen of France enlisted on the 
side of Henri of Navarre, who however, 
endeavoured to avoid an encounter, know- 
ing the misery it would entail, but his over- 
tures for peace failed, and then he fought 
like a lion, and with great success in the 
southern provinces; but Cond£, who was 
fighting near the districts of the Loire, 
met terrible reverses. Meanwhile Joyeuse, 
the commander of the king's forces, en- 
countered the Calvinists at Coutras, in the 
Pyrenees. The army of Joyeuse glittered 
with magnificence, the soldiers of Henri 
were sombre and stern of aspect The 
victory was to the Huguenots. Joyeuse and 
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his brilliant host for the most part, perished 
on the field. 

Henri however, neglected to follow up 
his advantages; and some German soldiery, 
dispatched to reinforce the Huguenot army, 
were driven back and dispersed. To add 
to these reverses, Conde" died — of poison 
as it is believed, and the indignation of 
the Catholics gathered to red heat when 
tidings reached Paris of the perfidy of 
Elizabeth of England in executing Mary of 
Scotland. The unhappy queen had been 
detained a prisoner by Elizabeth for nine- 
teen years. Mary had fled over the borders 
for refuge from her seditious subjects. Eliza- 
beth, afraid and jealous of her influence, 
after long hesitation, signed the death- 
warrant of this daughter of the Guises; and 
the adherents of Henri de Guise, incensed 
still further by the conduct of Henri III., 
who seemed to grow each day more frivolous, 
united with the faction in Paris which was 
headed by the magistrates who governed 
the sixteen divisions of the city. This 
faction was called the Council of the Six- 
teen. Its chief was Bussy le Clerc, a fenc- 
ing master. Their plottings against the king 
were however, repeatedly unsuccessful owing 
to Nicholas Poulain, one of their number, 
who revealed ail their designs to Henri III. 
Suddenly bestirring himself, Henri wrote to 
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the Duke de Guise forbidding him to come 
to Paris, but the letter had to be sent by 
post, for there was* not money enough in 
the royal coffers" to pay a special messenger 
to take ft The duke declared he never 
metlv c tf it, and summoned by his party, he 
entered Paris amid shouts of welcome. The 
populace worshipped him like a god. They 
pressed to obtain a glimpse of him as he 
passed on his way to the palace of the 
queen-mother, and to touch the hem of 
his garments. Catherine de Medici con- 
ducted him to the king, who was at the 
Louvre; but there he was received with 
menacing looks, and on the part of the 
king himself, with deep displeasure. 

Guise withdrew much disquieted. Returning 
next day, attended by a strong body-guard, 
he demanded of Henri war to the death 
against the Protestants, he on his side pro- 
mising to rid Paris of all persons sus- 
pected of disaffection towards Henri. No 
sooner had the duke left the royal presence, 
than the king sent to summon together all 
the nobility who remained faithful to him, 
with four thousand Swiss mercenaries. When 
the Swiss soldiers appeared before the gates 
of Paris, the people were furious. They 
tore up the paving stones, and the boards 
from their houses and the public buildings, 
seized casks, furniture, flinging all into the 
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streets, and piling them up to bar the way. 
Round every opening they dragged heavy 
iron chains, trapping the Swiss guards 
beyond chance of escape. When Henri 
in despair, implored the duke to stop the 
carnage, Guise replied, 'The people are 
escaped wild bulls, I cannot restrain them.' 

Nevertheless he went out, and by 
158 ^ signs he made it understood that he 

desired to pass with his own atten- 
dants through the streets. The rioters were 
immediately quelled. They removed their 
barricades, and the Swiss guards, forc- 
ing their way through, were permitted to 
escape. While the duke was still in the 
streets, Catherine de Medici came to him 
with the intention of making terms. The 
duke was hard to treat with. He de- 
manded an enormous sum of money, the 
lieutenancy of the kingdom, which, with a 
weak-minded king like Henri III., meant 
all the power, — and war to extermination 
against the Huguenots. 

While this interview was taking place, Henri 
fled from Paris. ( He is gone to compass my 
fall,' said Guise, gloomily, when the tidings 
reached him. He also felt that for him to 
be regarded as having driven the king from 
Paris would greatly injure his cause. To mask 
his plans therefore, he made a show of re- 
storing order, and caused a parliament to be 
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convoked for this purpose ; but the president, 
Achille de Harlay, refused to obey the duke's 
command, adding that it was 'a great pity 
when the valet drove out the master.' 

King Henri had made his way to Chartres, 
and the Leaguers there, thinking it wise to con- 
ciliate him, got up an immense procession to 
parade before him. Priests, courtiers, monks, 
nuns, beautiful ladies, all disguised as penitents 
in coarse sackcloth garments, and flogging each 
other as they went, passed before him. To 
their astonishment the king was not at all 
pleased with this moving concourse of wolves 
and foxes in sheep's clothing. He however, 
consented to make terms with the Duke de 
Guise by the Edict of Union (a.d. 1588). 
The conditions included the nomination of 
the duke as. Generalissimo, and the destruc- 
tion of all heretics. 

Leaving Chartres, the king went to Blois, 
where he called a meeting of the States-General. 
Nearly all the deputies were of the League 
party. The duke and his brother the 
cardinal attended, and all bore themselves 
with extreme haughtiness and assurance. The 
Duchess of Montpensier, the duke's sister, 
a violent, self-willed woman, wore at her 
girdle a pair of gold scissors, with which she 
said she intended cutting the king's hair into 
the monkish tonsure when he should be im- 
prisoned in a monastery. 
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All these insults enraged the king* for there 
were not wanting enemies of the Guises to 
keep him well informed; and he determined 
that the duke should die. Reared in the 
school of perfidy and dissembling, he partook 
of the bread of the Eucharist with the Duke 
de Guise, swearing eternal friendship in time 
to come, and the burying of all past offence. 
After that he sent for a brave captain named 
Crillon, and proposed to him to undertake 
the deed. 'For you think, do you not,' he 
said, 'that he deserves death?' 'Yes,' re- 
plied Crillon; 'I will challenge him to fight 
a duel.' But when he came to understand 
that Henri required him to murder the 
duke, he refused. Upon this Henri, with 
more success, enlisted the services of his 
forty-five gentlemen-in-waiting, o£ whom the 
chief was named Loignac. With his own 
hands he distributed to each a dagger, and in 
silence the assassins bided their opportunity. 

The duke one day found a letter in his 
table-napkin warning him of the king's design. 
'He dare not,' wrote Guise across the letter, 
and flung it contemptuously under the table. 

The next day he entered the council 
chamber of the castle, and taking his place 
at the table at which his brother, the 
cardinal, was also, seated, he began to amuse 
himself with eating some of the famous Brig- 
nolles candied prunes which were before him. 
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While he was thus engaged, an usher came 
to inform him that the king desired to speak 
with him. He rose, and passing by a wind- 
ing staircase of carved stone to the royal 
apartments, entered the ante-chamber. In 
the wall opposite, screened by Arras tapestry, 
was the opening giving communication to the 
king's bedroom. Lifting the curtain, the duke 
was about to enter, when Montlh£ry, one of 
the forty-five assassins, sprang upon him and 
buried his dagger in his breast ( Die, traitor ! ' 
he cried. Then the others closed in upon 
him> stabbing him in the side and in the 
shoulders. 'Mercy!' cried the dying man, 
and then, though they strove to hold him 
fast by the knees, and his sword was en- 
tangled in his cloak, he struggled so bravely 
with his murderers, that after dragging them 
across the floor, he freed himself from them, 
and staggering forward into the king's room, 
he fell upon the bed, rolling thence to the 
floor, dead. 

His dying cry reached the ears of the 
cardinal, still seated at the council board. 
'Ah!' he cried, starting up, 'They are killing 
my brother P 'Do not stir,' said a gentleman- 
at-arms, detaining him, 'the king has some- 
thing to say to you.' Then he was seized 
and hurried away to the Tower of Mbulins, 
in the south of France, belonging to Catherine 
de Medici. 
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Meanwhile, the king being assured that 
Guise was dead, approached his body, lying 
weltering in blood. 'How tall he is/ said 
Henri, as he turned his dead enemy over 
with his foot 'He looks taller now he is 
dead, than when he was alive. Are you sure 
he is dead? 1 he went on, and the chronicler 
of this fearful story adds: 'And had Monsieur 
de Guise so much as only breathed once 
again, I believe the king would have fallen 
prone beside him in a swoon of fright' 

The next day the cardinal was murdered in 
his tower prison, meeting his death bravely. 

Catherine was ill in bed when Henri went to 
inform her of Guise's death. ' Madame, the 
King of Paris is no more,' he said. 'The 
cutting is well done,' replied the woman whose 
hard, crafty heart had been the real source of 
all the crimes and miseries of France and of 
her own children for so many years. 'Now 
the sewing together must begin. 1 

Happily the queen-mother had no share in 
this work, for in a few days later she was dead 
(a.d. 1588). 

When the tidings of the death of the two 
Guises reached Paris, the people were furious. 
The priests of the League led a mighty pro- 
cession of men, women and children through 
the principal streets, all bearing lighted tapers, 
and when they reached the Cemetery of the 
Innocents, by the street of Saint Dlnis, they 
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extinguished their tapers, crying, 'Thus perish 
all the detested Valois.' 

The Duke of Mayenne, brother of the 
murdered duke, assumed the command of the 
kingdom. The Pope refused to absolve the 
King of France for the murder of the cardinal, 
and excommunicated him. All chance would 
have been lost to him, but for the aid and loyalty 
of Henri of Navarre, to whom in his despair 
he now turned. 'There is only one remedy 
against the thunders of Rome,' said Henri. 
* To conquer.' The courage of the unhappy 
Henri III. revived, and together the two kings 
set out on the march to Paris. They obtained 
signal triumphs by the way. Arriving in sight 
of the city, they encamped. But Henri III. 
was doomed. The hatred of the Guise party 
pursued him; and the fanatical fury of the 
priests and monks was at red heat. 

There was a poor miserable Dominican 
monk, named Jacques Cllment, whose reason 
it is believed had been upset by the dreadful 
quarrels of religion, and the Duchess of Mont- 
pensier found it no difficult task to persuade 
him that killing was not murder, but the way 
to win salvation for his soul. Concealing 
a poniard in the folds of his habit, Clement 
asked for an audience of the king. It was 
accorded. 'Well, friend,' said Henri, good, 
naturedly, • what news from Paris? ' The monk- 
kneeling at his feet, presented him with a letter. 
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While Henri was opening it, Clement drew his 
poniard, and thrust it to' the hilt into the king's 
body. Quick as the blow had been struck, 
Henri drew out the weapon, and dealt a thrust 
with it at the assassin's forehead. Next instant 
the guards pinned him to the ground with their 
swords, and dispatched him. 

Henri of Navarre hurried to the wounded 

king. Some hope of his recovery was at first 

entertained. This soon faded. Henri III. 

knew that he must die. He ordered all his 

chief nobility to be summoned, and bade them 

recognise Henri of Navarre as his successor 

to the crown of France, and with- his 

1689 nan d in the clasp of Henri de Bourbon, 

King of Navarre, the last of the Valois 

kings died, at the age of thirty-eight. 

Endowed with excellent qualities, gifted with 
much sweetness and some nobility of nature, 
inherited from their father's race, the three 
sons of Catherine de Medici, fated to wear 
the crown of France, all perished in their 
prime. By nature they were no faineant 
kings, but the spirit of evil policy, the taint 
of bigotry and fanaticism overshadowed and 
vitiated their lives, and they died as they 
had lived, children of misfortune. 




CHAPTER XIX 



ACCESSION OF THE BOURBONS — HENRI QUATRE 




EN RI IV., son of Antoine deBour- 

bon, King of Navarre, 

1589 was descended from Saint 

Louis by that monarch's 

youngest son Robert, Comte 

de Clermont. 

Many of the nobility who 
in the presence of the dying Henri III., had 
sworn allegiance to Henri of Navarre, immedi- 
ately forsook his cause, joining the League 
or retiring to their castles. 'Sooner than 
submit to a Huguenot king,' said they, 'we 
will endure anything.' 

There was a great deal to endure — if not 
for the rich nobility, who loved fighting and 
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disturbance for their own ambition and 
amusement's sake, for the people generally. 
France was on the verge of ruin. Trading was 
difficult ; agriculture was impossible when armed 
troops of Calvinists, Royalists and Leaguers 
were for ever trampling across the fields and 
pasture-lands, burning and destroying as they 
went, and brother was divided against brother, 
and fathers against their children. Truly not 
peace, but a sword governed the minds of the 
people of the Christian land of France. 

Brave as a lion in war, Henri of Navarre 
loved peace from his magnanimous, unselfish 
soul. Not once, but many times, when his 
fingers must have burned to drag his good 
sword from its scabbard, and close in deadly 
fight, he strove to obtain a bloodless peace. 
Then only, when his enemies refused, he 
wielded it to such good purpose, that again and 
again, when odds seemed absolutely against 
him, when the numbers of his men were com- 
paratively a mere handful, he was victorious. 

Kingly and gracious of presence and of 
speech, as he was of heart, Henri had received 
no carpet-knight's training in his home at 
B£arn, in the shadow of the Pyrenees. His 
mother, the high-hearted, good Queen Jeanne 
d'Albret, who loved him dearly, permitted him 
to join with lads of his own age in companion- 
ship and games dear to boy's hearts. Bare- 
headed and barefoot in all weathers, he grew 
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strong and hardy like his ' mountaineer com- 
patriots, while his frank, sweet nature and 
bearing won him the affection of all. 'He 
is, I assure you, a most lovable creature,' 
wrote one who knew Henri well as a youth. 
• He insinuates himself into all hearts. If 
men honour and esteem him greatly, he is 
not less favoured by the ladies. His nice 
is very handsome; his eyes have a mild ex- 
pression ; his complexion is brown, of a clear 
hue, and most healthful to look upon.' 

The opposition to Henri was so great, that 
he found himself leader of only a little band of 
devoted followers wherewith to oppose the 
numbers of the League, headed by the Duke 
of Mayenne, brother of the murdered Guises. 

The joy of the Leaguers was boundless when 
they heard of the death of Henri III. They 
set up pictures of Jacques Clement in their 
churches, imploring him, as they implored their 
canonised saints and martyrs to pray for them ; 
and the Duchess of Montpensier heaped favours 
and embraces upon the poor old village woman 
who was the mother of the murderer. Mean- 
while, for the semblance of a ruler, Mayenne 
caused the Cardinal de Bourbon, Henri's uncle, 
to be proclaimed king under the title of Charles 
X., but as Henri held the old man in an hon- 
ourable captivity at Tours, he was well protected 
from the doubtful distinction thus thrust upon 
him. 
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Mayenne then left Paris, to go northward in 
search of ' the B£arnais,'and Hake him,' as he said. 
He found him at Dieppe, on the coast, and under 
the old walls of the castle of Arques, a village a 
mile or two distant His armyof twenty-five thou- 
sand strong did battle with Henri and his seven 
thousand men, and the B&rnais was victorious. 

A great many now flocked to Henri's stan- 
dard. At their head he marched to Paris, and, 
attacking the outposts or faubourgs, he drove 
the inhabitants into the heart of the city. He 
permitted his soldiers to take, and to pillage for 
their own necessities, but forbade them to set 
fire to the houses, or to attack the churches 
and monasteries. Mayenne refusing to give 
him battle, he retreated to Normandy, of which 
he took possession. The Republic of Venice 
now sent an ambassador to him, with letters 
recognising him as King of France. 

Philip II., ignoring the Salic Law, laid claim 
to the crown for his daughter Isabella, in right 
of her blood relationship with the Valois, while 
many would have crowned Mayenne. The 
Pope, Sixtus V., a man of great sagacity and 
discernment, regarded the excesses of the 
League party as so scandalous, and the charac- 
ter of the Huguenot Henri so admirable, that 
he forbore to pronounce any opinion till he 
had dispatched an envoy named Caj&an to 
France, to inquire further into the question; 
but Cajltan, joining the party of the League, 
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was so hotly pressed by Henri, that the 
Catholic Leaguers regarded him as a confessor 
of the orthodox faith, and their wrath against 
Henri raged furiously. Meanwhile he was pro- 
claimed king by the Parliament of Tours, 
presided over by De Harlay. The Parliament 
of Paris upheld the rights of the Cardinal de 
Bourbon. The Council of Sixteen was broken 
up by Mayenne, for the faction and disorder it 
created, but reorganised itself into a dangerous 
cabal, which was called the Grand Council 
of the Union, and strengthened by Spanish 
auxiliaries, pursued Henri, till they met face 
to face on the plain of Ivry, near Dreux, on 
the borders of Brittany. Before the battle, 
Henri addressed his soldiers. 'My friends,' 
he said, 'you are Frenchmen. I am your 
king. Before you is the enemy. If you 
should lose your standards, rally round my 
white plume, you will always find it in the 
path of honour.' 
The fight was desperate. It ended in victory 
for Henri. The army of the League 
jjjjj dispersed and fled, to escape being cut 
# to pieces, but Henri's repeated cry was, 
* Spare the French ! ' 

Returning to Paris, he blockaded the city. 
It was a time of fearful suffering for the in- 
habitants. Provisions soon entirely failed, 
and to obtain food the poor creatures were 
driven to commit acts of cruelty which are too 
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fearful to describe. It is said that they even 
ground the bones of the dead for flour to make 
bread. • One day Henri's soldiers, detecting 
some peasants smuggling food into the city, 
were about to hang them, but Henri bade 
the men release them, and gave them all 
the money he had about him. 'Go in peace,' 
he said, 'The B&rnais is poor. If he had 
more, he would give it you.' 

The League was now broken up into several 
factions. An attempt was made to claim the 
crown for the young Duke de Guise, son of the 
murdered Balafrl ; but this failed, and in opposi- 
tion to Mayenne, the Sixteen and the people 
contended for the Spanish party. These were 
the most violent and fanatical of all; and 
after fierce contention and bloodshed, Mayenne 
succeeded in putting them down, and estab- 
lishing a parliament of moderate and humane 
representatives. 

Alexander Farnese, Duke of Parma, had 
joined with Mayenne in marching upon Paris, 
and compelling Henri to raise the blockade, 
but Philip recalled Farnese, for he preferred 
to see the French destroying each other, and 
so becoming easier prey to his designs. 

After a time however, Farnese returned, 

and fought with Henri at Aumale, when 

aj>. Henri was wounded; but a little later 

1592. ne entrapped Farnese and his army near 

Dieppe, between the sea, the Seine and 
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his own troops. Despairing of anything but 
escape, the skilful Farnese devised a bridge 
which his soldiers constructed in a single 
night, and, crossing the Seine under cover of 
the darkness, they made their escape. 

Philip of Spain, still flattering himself with 

the idea that the Salic Law would be broken 

in favour of his daughter, demanded 

1B9S. tnat ' tne States-General should be 

summoned to elect a sovereign for 

France. But there were a great number of 

both Catholics and Protestants who were 

beginning to see that these destructive quarrels 

were carried on, no longer in defence of 

honest opinion, but for the selfish interests 

of ambition of one or another of the European 

potentates who took part in the contentions. 

Henri de Navarre meanwhile set himself to 
understand the tenets of the Catholic faith. 
Until now probably, he had very little know- 
ledge of them. The Calvinist teaching to 
its ordinary followers is very simple. The 
mysteries of predestination, and grace, and 
free will were not likely to have overmuch 
troubled the soldierly young prince. He had 
been born in the Protestant 'faith,' which is 
in itself a misleading term, since Protestantism 
is a negation, that is to say, a protesting 
against, — a denial. The followers of Calvin's 
teaching protested against, denied the efficacy 
of certain doctrines taught by Rome, but 
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Protestant is a poor word for defining the 
belief of any band of Christ's followers. 
Perhaps the right word has never yet been 
found. At least the Reformed faith conveys 
a clearer meaning of what Lutheran and 
Calvinist had in their minds, but Catholic, 
Lutheran and Calvinist, if sincere in their 
faith, were all Christians. Probably the frank, 
generous nature of Henri recognised this fact, 
and his very consideration of the points of 
Catholic doctrine, may have let into his mind 
a fuller and broader light of comprehension 
of a subject at once so difficult and so simple. 
Henri was not called to be a theologian, but 
a ruler of men. The greater number of 
*£l the people of France were Catholics. 
Henri's soul burned to bring his country- 
men peace and prosperity in place of their bitter 
suffering, and he decided to become a Catholic. 

Kneeling in the Church of Saint Denis, he 
vowed to live and die in the bosom of the 
Catholic Church. Then the Te Deum was sung, 
and the people cried ( Long live the king ! ' 
A few months later he was crowned at Chartres, 
and entered Paris amid shouts of delight 
and demonstrations of loyalty, as the populace 
thronged round the brave king, to whom the 
Comte de Brissac presented the keys of the city. 

The King of Spain however, still struggled 
for domination through the party of the 
League; but Paris was Henri's, and the 
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Spanish soldiers were forced to leave the city. 
Henry permitted them to depart with the 
honours of war; but as they filed past a 
window from which the king was watching 
them, he said laughingly, • Adieu, gentlemen. 
Make my compliments to your master; but 
don't come back.' 

Henri however, as may easily be imagined, 
was still a long way from pleasing everybody. 
The more bigoted of both the Calvinist and the 
> Catholic parties were dissatisfied. . The Calvin- 
ists were jealous of honours conferred on the 
Catholics ; the Catholics suspected him of not 
being very ardent in his new profession of faith. 
At least he was a more desirable Catholic ruler 
than Philip II. Pope Clement VIII. was 
soon willing to recognise his kingly rights, 
taking care however, to make him pay 
heavily for the favour. There was a grand 
function held in Saint Peter's, at which were 
present two representatives of the King of 
France. To these Clement gave absolution 
again, as he said the absolution given by a 
mere French prelate in Saint Denis was 
insufficient. Then the Pope tapped the two 
representatives very gently with a little stick. 
After this salutary chastisement, the Pope 

declared Henri King of France, and of 
1696. Navarre, and as to plot against him 

any more, would have been treason, 
the Catholic Mayenne, who had fought 
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his last contest with Henri at Fontaine- 

Frangaise, gave him his complete sub- 
^jJJ mission, and henceforth served him 

loyally. 
The discontented Calvinists defected from 
the king's troops ; and once more the Spaniards 
endeavoured to seize the chance of over- 
throwing Henri, but Rosny, the king's prime 
minister, and devoted, life-long friend,* came 
to the rescue, urging Henri, who was inclined 
to indulge in his own pleasures and amuse- « 
ments, to return to his duties; and to fulfil 
them successfully, Rosny raised a sum of 
money and a stout army, which soon brought 
the Spanish intruders to withdraw. Philip, 

whose life was wasting with a cruel 
1598* disuse, signed the Treaty of Vervins — 

by which all the towns taken by the 
Spaniards, excepting Cambrai, were restored 
to France. 

Before the end of the year which saw 
Henri firmly established on the throne, an 
attempt was made to assassinate him, by a 
creature named Jean Chatel. He only suc- 
ceeded in wounding the king upon the mouth, 
before he was seized and executed, after 
being subjected to the most fearful tortures, 
which wrung from him the confession that 
he had been set on to the crime by the 
Jesuits. 

The Jesuits were members of a company of 
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monk-priests, called the Society of Jesus. It 
was founded by a Spaniard named Igna- 
tius Loyola (a.d. 1537), with the object of 
maintaining the power of the Pope, and 
crushing out the reformed teaching. The 
Jesuits were men of learning, and were trained 
to exercise all their keen wits and intelligence 
in the cause of the Romish religion. Un- 
scrupulous and ardent, they have been 
credited with acting on the axiom that to 
do evil that good may come, is permissible. 
One of their notions of good was the getting 
rid of Henri, to make room for that devoted 
servant of the Pope, Philip II., but the people 
and the Parliament of France decided that 
it was the Jesuits who were best got rid 
of, and they were forthwith expelled from 
France. 

Philip II. died six months after the signing 
of the Treaty of Vervins, and about the same 
time was drawn up the famous Edict of Nantes 
(a.d. 1598). By this the Reformers were allowed 
almost if not quite equal privileges with the 
Catholics, the one condition being that they 
should pay tithes, and respect the holiday and 
red-letter days of the Catholics. Excepting 
Sundays, the Calvinists held times and seasons in 
no religious regard. The number of Protestants 
and Catholics was now about equal in Europe. 
The northern countries were for the most part 
Protestant ; the southern, Catholic. Rosny, the 
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Duke de Sully, who was the life-long friend 
and the trusted counsellor of Henri was scarcely 
less beloved and respected than his master. 
Under his wise direction, the waste and ruined 
places of France were restored. Pasturage and 
agriculture, industries and manufactures, were 
resumed after thirty-six years of desolation and 
despair caused by religious contention. New 
buildings were erected, old ones improved, 
roads were made, bridges built. Among the 
most famous of these is the Pont Neuf in Paris, 
which spans the Seine where the ancient 
'Island of the City* divides it into two 
branches. In the middle of the bridge 
stands the statue of Henri IV. on horse- 
back. 

To facilitate commerce, a canal was dug, 
joining the Seine and the Loire, and many other 
works set on foot for promoting the general 
prosperity. 

The greatest trouble now arose from the 
discontent of the nobility, who found their 
occupation gone when there were no more 
battles to fight. The order and regularity 
beginning to prevail was very distasteful to 
them. A trouble almost as great was of 
Henri's own causing. Like the flaws in the 
diamond which are said to be worst in 
the finest gems, Henri's generous and warm- 
hearted nature often betrayed him into errors, 
which at a later day, he sorely repented. 
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His first wife, Marguerite de Valois, was an 
unprincipled woman, and all affection be- 
tween her and Henri was long dead. As 
she had no children, it was asked who, 
in case of the king's death, should suc- 
ceed him? There were many ready to con- 
test this claim, which circumstances rendered 
very questionable. The Duke de Biron, 
**£: Marshal of France, a beloved personal 
friend of Henri, was tempted into con- 
spiring against him. The king discovered 
much but not all of the guilt of Biron, and 
almost forced his pardon upon him ; but when 
at last he came to know the full extent of his 
treachery, he recalled his words, and silently 
and sternly allowed the duke's execution to 
be carried out. 

Henri being divorced from Marguerite, 
married Marie de Me'dicis, daughter of the 
grand Duke of Florence (a.d. 1600). She 
became the mother of three children. Henri 
had for long intended to make war upon Spain 
and Austria. He regarded their power and 
pride as dangerous to the balance of the 
political prosperity of Europe. 

Certain foolish and seemingly unimportant in- 
cidents hastened preparations for this war. On 
the eve of leaving France for this campaign, 
Henri decided to make the queen, regent. The 
ceremony, which included her coronation, was 
performed on the 13th of May. 
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The next- day Henri seemed sad and 
broodingly thoughtful He was in fact, un- 
happy, as men of generous and kindly 
^J 1( j dispositions frequently become with the 
passing of the years. Many of those he 
loved, had passed away in death, many more had 
turned against him, in their ingratitude or the 
discontent of selfish ambition. One, Sully, as of 
old, was still the true, dear, faithful friend, and 
Sully was not with him that day, but lying in- 
disposed with some slight ailment. After 
dining alone, the king sat with an air of silent 
abstraction until his captain of the guards, 
entering, said to him, 'Your Majesty would 
surely be better for a little air.' 'You are. quite 
right,' said the king. * Call my coach ; I will go 
and see Sully/ Then rising, he left the Louvre, 
and entering the coach he drove along the 
street of La Ferronnerie. A block occasioned 
by two other carriages compelled the few 
gentlemen who attended him on horseback, to 
separate. The coach was open, for the day 
was fine. Suddenly a man mounted on the 
coach wheel and raising a dagger, drove it 
into the king's side. 'I am wounded,' cried 
Henri. The words had scarcely left his lips 
than the wretched Ravaillac, for that was the 
miscreant's name, dragging forth the dagger, 
struck him a second blow, and pierced him to 
the heart. One heavy sigh broke from Henri's 
lips, and he fell back dead. The words of our 
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Shakespeare rise involuntarily to the mind at 
this event, — 

* Now cracks a noble heart 
Good night, sweet prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest' 

The murderer suffered for his crime with 
tortures too fearful to relate. He declared 
he had no accomplices. He was a Catholic 
fanatic, maddened by the idea that at heart 
the king was still a Huguenot, and considered 
that he had done a deed for which the people 
would fall on their knees before him with 
gratitude. His amazement was boundless 
when they tried to tear him to pieces on 
the spot, for they were mad with grief. 

* We have lost our father 1 ' they cried. ' We 
have lost our father!' 

And for all time the memory of Henri, 
the great and good king, will live in the hearts 
of the French people. 




CHAPTER XX 



FRANCE UNDER CARDINAL RICHELIEU 




JCSUIS XIII., the son of Henri 

Quatre, was eight years 

1610. °ld when his father was 

assassinate d, and his 

mother, Marie de Medicis, was 

appointed regent. 

A bad-tempered woman, with 
no special qualities of intelligence, she was 
quite unfitted for the charge of the kingdom. 
She wasted the carefully ingathered wealth of 
Henri upon the greedy, discontented nobility, 
whose one thought was of enriching them- 
selves — caring nothing how the people 
generally fared. 

The queen - mother had a foster - sister 
named Galagai, a woman no better than her 
288 
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self. This person married an Italian named 
Concini, who thought by the alliance to 
obtain power over the queen. 

. Marie created Concini Marshal of Franee, 
an office hitherto conferred only on men who 
had won their spurs in battle for their country. 
With the wealth this appointment brought him, 
he bought himself the title of Marquis d'Ancre. 
In doing this however, Concini was no worse 
than the French nobility themselves, who were 
forever trying to get money for buying up 
titles, privileges, offices in the State, and, worse 
than all, the rights to impose tax and tithe on 
food and commodities produced and sold by 
the trading and agricultural folk. These nobles 
came to be called farmers-general* themselves, 
because they leased out to their own enormous 
profit, the right to levy tribute and exactions 
on marketable goods, so that the industrious 
producers gained very little for their labour. 

Such a corrupt state of things was no 
atmosphere for the noble-minded Sully, who 
henceforth came to court as rarely as possible 
One day, when matters of state compelled him 
to visit the young king, some of the foolish 
courtiers laughed at the old-fashioned style of 
dress he continued to wear. c Sire,' he said to 
Louis, ' when I had an audience with your father, 
he always dismissed the fools and mountebanks. 9 

* Fermurs-gdnfraux, 
T 
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While the resources of the late king lasted, 
the queen-regent was flattered into squander- 
ing them on these unworthy lords. When it 
was all gone, they leagued and plotted against 
her and Louis the king, hoping to dethrone 
him, and to set in his place one of the Spanish 
pretenders to the crown. Cond£, the young 
Duke de Guise, D'Epernon, Bouillon, led 
this party, whose jealousy and indignation were 
fired to red heat by the favour heaped on the 
Cpncinis. The most fearful abuse of all, and 
the one which brought in the woman Concini 
enormous sums — for it was her favourite mode 
of traffic — was the letters of arrest * or lettres de 
cachet These were letters folded and sealed 
with the king's seal, empowering the person 
to whom they were addressed, to arrest and 
imprison the person named in the letter, without 
question of guilt or of innocence — or perhaps 
it would be the right of concealing and pro- 
tecting some notorious criminal from punish- 
ment Parliaments and courts of justice were 
thus set at naught and deprived of power, and 
scandals and disorder prevailed. 

The nobles now broke into open revolt, 
taking for pretext their objections to Louis' 
proposed alliance with Austria, by his marriage 
with Anne, — the failure to observe the Edict 
of Nantes, — and the oppressive taxation of the 

* Sealed letters. 
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people, who however, were not deceived by the 
pretended championship of their cause, any 
more than the lamb in ^Esop's fable was deluded 
by the kind consideration of the wolf. 

Following the bad advice of Concini, Marie 

patched together a peace with the Lords, called 

the Treaty of St Mdndhoulde, and for 

£j££ the last time for one hundred and eighty 

years, the States-General were convened. 

They drew up a list of grievances for redress, 

which they presented to the king; and the 

regent's ill advisers prompted her to treat their 

representations with contemptuous indifference. 

No benefit therefore, arose from this, or from a 

subsequent endeavour of parliament to obtain 

justice for the people. 

The marriage of Louis XIII. with Anne of 
Austria was now celebrated. To call a union 
of two mere children a marriage, was a 
161& rnockery, and that they were not happy 
with each other in after years, is there- 
fore little to be wondered at. The same year 
another hollow treaty, called the Treaty of 
Loudon, was concluded between the king's 
party and the nobles. 

Louis now began to break through his 
leading-strings, and to defy his mother and the 
Concini. He basely assented to the assassina- 
tion of Concini, which was perpetrated as he 
was entering the Louvre. Leonora his wife, 
who was then put to death as a sorceress, 
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died bravely. The queen was deprived of all 
power, and exiled to Blois. 

A favourite of the king's, Albert de Luynes, 
was created Marshal of France in the place of 
Concini. 

By a plot concocted between the Duke 

d'Epernon, Governor of Metz, and an 

^j Italian gentleman named Rucellai, the 

queen escaped from Blois, and reached 

Angers, where she was permitted to remain. 

Urged on by De Luynes, Louis marched to 
fight against Marie his mother, whose troops 
fled in terror at the first onset. Finally the 
queen -mother and the young king were 
reconciled by the endeavours of the queen's 
confessor, Armand du Plessis, Bishop of 
Lucpn in Poitou — known in later years as the 
famous Cardinal de Richelieu, the terror of the 
plotting and arrogant nobility. Du Plessis was 
bred for a soldier, but he entered the ranks of 
the Church, when he was twenty-two years old. 
His military training, no doubt strengthened 
his natural talent for ruling, and aided his 
judgment of the characters of the persons he 
set himself to subdue with such marvellous 
decision and success. 

Louis made a journey to Be*arn, where he 

formally abolished the reformed tenets estab- 

^^ lished by Jeanne d'Albret. The Cal- 

1630. vinists rose against this infringement of 

their accorded rights. Louis thereupon in* 
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vested Rochelle and Montauban. A great 

many Calvinists came over to the 
^^ Catholic side ; but the Calvinist Duke 

de Rohan remained staunch to the 
reformed cause. A peace was then signed at 
Montpelier. 

Du Plessis now became Cardinal de 
Richelieu, and took his place at the council 

board. Louis was of a despotic but 
1624. wea k nature. The cardinal flinched at 

nothing he decided to achieve. He 
was wont to say, 'There is no such word as 
fail.' Louis relied on Richelieu for his safe 
hold upon the sovereignty; but there was 
more dislike than love for him in his feeble, 
chilly nature. 

To maintain the union of Church and State 
against all opponents — Calvinists, foreigners 
and the haughty, brawling nobles — was Riche- 
lieu's one long and successful endeavour. 
As a servant of the Pope, he was less zealous. 
There were times when he employed the 
thunders of Rome to awe his foes into sub- 
mission, and there were times when he defied 
the Pope. No bigot of his own creed, he 
was stern of purpose to relentless cruelty. 
'I undertake,' he once said, 'nothing that 
I have not well thought out; but once 
resolved, I go straight to my aim. I over- 
turn, I mow down every obstacle, and I 
cover all with my red robe.' 
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Richelieu had a familiar spirit, who was a 
very cunning, clever man. He was a Capuchin 
monk named Joseph, and people who held 
him in almost as much awe as they did his 
master, used to call him 'The grey cardinal. , 
Richelieu sustained a vigilant resistance to 
the encroachments of Austrian power, which 
was so closely allied to that of Spain. 
The famous Thirty Years' War, which had be- 
gun seven years earlier (a.d. 1618), arose 
1625. m Bohemia, out of a quarrel between the 
Catholics and the Calvinists. Hitherto, 
France had taken no share in the fierce 
fighting which had ensued between the 
partizans of the respective sides, of whom 
Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, was 
for the Protestants, the Emperor of 
1625. Austria and the King of Spain for the 
Catholics. The inhabitants of the 
Protestant Grison Canton in the Tyrol being 
now threatened by the Catholic people of the 
neighbouring Valtellina, Richelieu received 
orders from the Pope for France to proffer 
assistance to the Catholic aggressors. The 
cardinal's reply was that France would send 
troops against the inhabitants of Valtellina; 
and sent they were, and victorious they 
were. 

The marriage between Charles I. of 
England, and Henrietta Maria, sister of Louis 
XIII., was considered by many to be a 
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further proof of Richelieu's favour towards 
the Huguenots, since England had long 
shaken off the yoke of Rome; and his 
tolerance of the Protestants earned him the 
nickname of the c Protestant Pontiff,' and 
'Cardinal of La Rochelle,' the great Cal- 
vinist stronghold. 

By the Treaty of Mongon, concluded after 
the fighting at Valtellina, the inhabitants of 
Valtellina were compelled to remain tributary 
to the Canton of the Grisons. This caused 
great offence to Anne of Austria, to the 
queen-mother, to Gaston, the king's brother, 
who was the heir-apparent to the crown — 
since the queen had no children — and to 
the nobility, who hated Richelieu, because 
he came between their flattering tongues, and 
the king's ear, and closed the royal coffers 
against their greed. These all, with the Duke 
of Buckingham, the favourite 'Steenie' of 
King Charles, joined in a vast plot for 
1626. tne cardie's overthrow; but Richelieu 
discovered and crushed this formidable 
conspiracy; and then calling together an 
assembly of the 'Notables,' or chief person- 
ages of the realm, he brought them to 
confirm all his measures for amending 
abuses, and for economising the supplies 
in the royal treasury for the general 
benefit. 

Richelieu rigorously enforced the law 
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against duelling issued by Henri IV., but so 

often broken; and he condemned to 

£j£ death the Comte de Bouteville, with 

his second, Francois de Rosmadec, for 

killing the Comte de Bussy in a duel. 

On the pretext of defending the Protestant 
cause in the Isle of Rh6 off La Rochelle, the 
Duke of Buckingham sailed thither with a 
fleet The king's troops however, under the 
leadership of the Marquis de Toiras, drove 
the fleet whence it came; and the Calvinists 
and their friends learned, to their heavy cost, 
that while Richelieu desired them peaceful 
exercise of their religious opinions, he was a 
fierce foe to their politics — for these were 
Republican. A republic is a nation governed 
not by a king and his council, but by a number 
of representatives chosen by the people; and 
since the Calvinists advocated these opinions 
when and wherever they were able, the country 
was becoming, as it were, divided against itself, 
and constant confusion and brawling hindered 
its improving prosperity. Richelieu therefore 
determined to lay siege to La Rochelle ; and in 
person he headed the troops thither. The 
discontented nobility who for the most part, 
cared little for either form of religion, joined 
the Calvinists in the defence of their city. 
The siege lasted fourteen months. The Cal- 
vinists made a brave, heroic* defence. On the 
eve of the attack, Guiton, one of their chief 
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men, accepted the office of mayor, l on 
condition,' he said, 'that I be allowed to 
plunge into the heart of anyone who speaks 
of surrender, this dagger which I hold, and 
let it be used against myself first, should I be 
weak enough to propose capitulation.' 

The Calvinists reckoned on succour from 
England; but the cardinal caused a dyke or 
mole to be thrown out into the sea. It was 
constructed of stones, and when Buckingham's 
fleet arrived, all the cannonading could not 
break it down, or penetrate to the besiegers, 
while it intercepted the supplies of food. 
At last the poor, starved-out inhabitants 
surrendered to the king, and its fortifica- 
tions were razed to the ground. With the 
fall of La Rochelle, the political power 
of the Calvinists came to an end in 
France. 

The nobility, who had thrown in their 
fortunes with the Protestants, found them- 
selves ruined, and less than ever able to 
cope with the great cardinal. 

The next seven succeeding years witnessed 
one long successful opposition to foreign 
power; and the crushing of numerous 
attempts to overthrow Richelieu's adminis- 
tration. Marie de M£dicis was almost invari- 
ably one of the plotters. At last she was 
banished the kingdom, and die 
poverty at Cologne (a.d. 
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Once, after the treaties concluded at 

Ratisbon and at Cherasco, between France 

and Austria, the nobles fancied they 

1690l h*** secured the cardinal's disgraee. 

Richelieu himself believed that the 

day of his downfall had come, but before 

taking flight, he sought an interview with 

the king, and succeeded so perfectly in 

justifying all his measures, that Louis bade 

him remain in his high office. That 'Day 

of Dupes,' as it was ever after called, 

his discomfited enemies had good reason 

to remember. 

The hope of the Duke of Orleans of one day 
being king, was extinguished by the queen giv- 
ing birth to a son. 

Richelieu would craftily choose favourites 
for his royal master, and then make them 
his tools, to learn what Louis had said 
After that, he made no scruple of destroying 
the tools. There was one of these favourites 
named Cinq Mars, a young marquis only 
twenty-two years of age. The cardinal, who 
knew that Cinq Mars hated him, allowed 
the young man with his friend De Thou 
to entangle himself with Austrian plottings. 
Then he laid proofs of their duplicity before 
the king, and Cinq Mars and De Thoq were 
executed at Lyons. 

Richelieu deprived the parliament of its 
power, thinking thereby to strengthen the 
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power of the king. He exacted tribute 
from the clergy ; but the money thus 
obtained, was all expended for the benefit 
of the country, and Richelieu permitted 
none of it to be sent to the Pope. 

Richelieu's death was at hand. The 
storms and fret of his untiring vigilance 

wore away his strength before he was 
1842. rea My an °ld man, for he was fifty-eight 

when he died. '. Louis, for whom he had 
toiled so hard, showed little regret for him. 
The record of this weak, cold-natured king's 

reign, is of the great minister. Louis 
1648. * s almost a shadow ; and when he 

died, not many tears were shed, not 
even by his little son seemingly, a child 
of five years old, who replied, when his 
father asked him who he was, that he was 
' Louis the Fourteenth.' ' Not yet, my 
son/ said the dying king, 'not yetl 9 





CHAPTER XXI 

THE DISPUTES OF THE FRONDE, AND THE 
GRAND MONARQUE* 

OUIS XIV. was five years 
old when he became 
1643. k* n g« H * s father had 
appointed a council 
to govern during the child's 
minority, with the queen as 
regent. One of the members 
of this council was an Italian cardinal called 
Mazarin, who had been introduced at the 
French court by Richelieu. Anne of 
Austria persuaded the parliament to exclude 
the other members, and to place the power 
in her hands and those of Mazarin alone. 

Although this naturally gave great offence 
to the discarded members, the queen con- 
trived for some years to stifle their discon- 
tent. ^Meanwhile, the power of the Imperialists 
300 
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was greatly weakened by the splendid victories; 

gained over the Spaniards at the battles 

1644. °* Rocr °y and of Fribourg by the Duke 

d'Enghien, celebrated in history as the 

great Cond£. This was followed by the 

defeat of the Imperialists by Cond£ 

^JJi. aided by Marshal Turerme at Nord- 

lingen, and Condi's victory over the 

Archduke Leopold at Lens. 

These defeats led to the Treaty of West- 
phalia, by which, among many concessions, the 
Swiss cantons and the United Provinces 
^jj* obtained their independence, the Calvin- 
ists secured greater privileges, the Thirty 
Years' War came to an end, and Alsace was. 
ceded to Prance. 

The peace of the country now began to be 
seriously disturbed by the disputes of the 
Fronde. This word is the French for a sling* 
and some witty persons compared the people of 
the party, to the schoolboys who fought with each 
other with slinged stones in the ditches of Paris, 
but always ran away when the watch appeared. 

The Frondeur faction was composed chiefly 
of the people and the parliament, but in course 
of time, many of the discontented nobility 
joined with them, not from any interest oc 
regret for their many grievances, but because 
they wanted to oppose and to humble Mazarin 
and the queen, and get the power for themselves. 
The greatest complaint of the Frondeurs was 
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the heavy taxation imposed on them, which, 
moreover, brought them no benefit, because 
much of the money never went into the king's 
coffers, but was frittered away by the lordly 
buyers and sellers of the rights to impose and 
to receive excise and tribute money. 

One of the parliament councillors named 
Broussel, who was a brave, good, firm man, 
was arrested with one of his fellows, by order 
of the queen. Then the people, who idolised 
Broussel, rose in indignation, and barricaded 
the streets and massacred the soldiers, shouting 
all the while, ' Broussel and Liberty ! ' They 
did not rest till they had obtained the promise 
of the queen and the cardinal to yield obedi- 
ence to the laws drawn up by Saint Louis 
*f2f in his Capitularies. It soon however, 
* became clear that they had small inten- 
tion of abiding by the promise. Supported 
by Condi, whom they persuaded to defend 
the ' cause of the king,' as they represented 
it, they sought to defy the parliament. The 
president of the parliament, Mathitu Moll, a 
true friend to his king and his country, endeav- 
oured to reconcile the civil strife, but all in 
vain. The queen and the cardinal retired to 
St-Germain with the young king, and Condi 
blockaded Paris. Quarrels however, ensued 
between Mazarin and the queen with Condi, 
who had grown very arrogant, and he was 
arrested and imprisoned. 
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Mazarin foreseeing that his own position 
was heavily endangered, decided on liberat- 
ing Condi; but he reaped little benefit from 
this manoeuvre, for the parliament condemned 
him to banishment as a disturber of the public 
peace, and he fled to Cologne. 

The gravity of the cause of all this fighting 
and brawling, did not prevent the people from 
making jests and songs in ridicule of the 
cardinal. One of their favourite couplets ran 
in this fashion, — 

'A Frondy wind this morning arose, 
I hope it won't bite poor Mazarin's nose.' 

The endless bickering and disputes of the 
two parties however, among themselves afforded 

Mazarin an opportunity of returning to 
^jj£ Paris. This he did with a powerful army 

at his back; but a price was set upon 
his head by the parliament, for the Mazarins 
attacked the mansion of Moll, who offered 
them a firm front. At last, after more fighting 
carried on in the provinces, Turenne defended 
the cause of the crown against Condi, who 
had now joined the Fronde. An encounter 
took place in the quarter of St Antoine. The 
king's troops were fired upon by cannon from 
the great fortress-prison of the Bastile, and a 
panic of terror seized the people. Then once 
more Mazarin was banished, for the safety of 
the king was imperilled, and a peace was con- 
cluded ; but since each party remained firm 
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in its original opinions, little benefit resulted. 
Conde* departed for war against Spain; 
^j Louis entered Paris amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people. In a few months 
Mazarin was recalled, and continued to govern 
as heretofore till bis death. 

The imperious temper of Louis XIV. be- 
came evident before he had fairly left child- 
hood behind him. Once when the par- 
*£: liament endeavoured to obtain his assent 

1007. ... - - 

to the mitigation of some heavy imposts, 
he entered the hall where the councillors were 
assembled, dressed in his hunting attire, and, 
whip in hand, as he had come in from the 
chase, haughtily forbade them to interfere in 
his decrees. The terrible fate of Charles I. 
of England, who had lost his head on the 
scaffold for trying to impose his own absolute 
will upon the people, did not deter him. 
Cromwell, the Lord Protector, who had 
brought about this state of things in England, 
lent his assistance in upholding the despotic 
King of France, and Louis abandoned the 
cause of the murdered Charles's two sons — 
the grandchildren of the beloved Henri IV. 

During the wars between Conde* and Turehne, 
the Spaniards took Dunquerque, but when the 

French regained the town, they ceded 
1668. fc t0 Cromwell, in consideration of his 

sending to their aid a fleet of six 
thousand men. 
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At last a treaty, called the Peace of the 

Pyrenees, was concluded between France 
^J and Spain. This was the work of Mazarin. 

The marriage was then celebrated between 
Louis XIV. and Maria Theresa of Austria, 

daughter of Philip IV. By this mar- 
J^ riage, she renounced all claim to succeed 

to the throne of Spain. 
When Mazarin died, Louis, now twenty 
years old, was asked by the president of the 

Assembly of the Clergy, to whom they 
^J[ were to address themselves on affairs 

of State? 'To me,' replied the proud 
young king,, and his will indeed, and his alone, 
for fifty years to come, ruled the country. The 
death of Anne of Austria took place soon after 
Mazarin's death. 

Among those who appropriated the money 
accruing from the taxes and duty on goods and 
manufactures, Fouquet, the minister of finance, 
now fell under suspicion of being a grave 
offender. He was tried, found guilty, and im- 
prisoned for life. Colbert, who was installed in 
his place, was called the controller-general of 
finance. He proved a most able minister ; and 
under his control and direction of resources, the 
condition of the country rapidly improved. He 
also organised a navy for France, ordered the 
construction of the famous canal in Languedoc, 
and established the academies of science, of 
painting, and of sculpture. He established 
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many industries, and manufactures of silk, wool, 
linen and tapestries. 

In Louis' reign the Invalides' Hospital for 
old and disabled soldiers was founded, and 
the Observatoire built. 

The pride of Louis, now called Le Grand,* 
was boundless. He would brook no slight. 
He compelled the King of Spain, under threat 
of making war upon him, to apologise for the 
conduct of his ambassador, who had contrived 
to precede him at court in London, and he 
forced the Pope to make amends for some 
incivility offered by the papal guard in Rome 
to his dignity. Admiral Duquesne bombarded 
Algiers and Genoa which were allied to Spain. 
Louis' assistance to the emperor in warring with 
the Turks obtained a truce of twenty years. 
Louvois, under him, organised a splendid army ; 
thereby, destroying almost entirely the individual 
power of the nobility. In right of his queen, 
Louis laid claim to Flanders, and with 
W67. tne a ^ °^ Turenne, secured that territory 
with Franche-Comt£, but by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, he gave up Franche-ComtS, 
retaining only Flanders. Europe now 
166& ^EP* 1 t0 ^ alarmed at Louis' ever- 
increasing power, and Holland, England 
and Sweden joined in the Triple Alliance. 
To avenge this defiance, Louis made war upon 

•The Great 
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Holland with success, until he attempted to 

take Amsterdam. Then the inhabitants 

1672. ft"^ his attack by cutting the dykes 

which kept out the sea. The city was 

thus reduced to an island, and the famous 

Dutch admiral, De Ruyter, surrounding it 

with his ships, showed the French such fierce 

fight at the naval battle of Saultsbay, that 

they were forced to retreat. Louis owed his 

many succeeding triumphs in war to Turenne ; 

and great was the grief of the whole nation 

when Turenne died, struck down by a cannon 

ball, on the eve of the battle of Salzbach, 

167 p as he was inspecting a battery. Born a 

Protestant, Turenne became a Catholic 

in later years. His remains were laid with 

the dead kings in St Denis. 

By land under Conde* and other brave and 
skilled leaders, by sea under Admiral Duquesne, 
France continued to be victorious. 

By the Peace of Nimeguen, of which the 

powerful king was able to dictate the terms, 

the possessions of Holland which she 

f£^ had lost, were restored to her ; but the 

king's greed of power led him to seize 

vast territories to which he had no sort of 

just right, and opened the way to the many 

reverses of his latter years. 

4jx The death of Colbert was followed by 

lesa. that of the queen. 

About two miles off the coast of Pro- 
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rence tie two islands, St Marguerite and St 
Honorat In early Christian days these 
~| islands, collectively called Lerios, were 
inhabited by monks. At a later time a 
stout fortress was built upon the monastic 
foundations of St Marguerite. Its walls were 
of enormous thickness, and it was guarded by 
towers whose chambers were lighted only by 
treble- barred casements. A dense wood sur- 
rounded this gloomy structure, except on the 
side where the waters of the Mediterranean 
lapped round its base. In one of the towers 
there was imprisoned at this time, a mysterious 
man who was known as the Man in the Iron 
Mask. Only by the governor of the prison 
was the captive's face ever seen. Day and 
night it was concealed by a mask of black 
velvet, secured by strong metal springs. It 
seemed certain that he was some person of 
high degree, for his bearing was noble and 
dignified, his voice sweet and gentle, and he 
was accomplished in no small degree, for he 
whiled away the weary years of his life-long 
captivity by reading and playing upon musical 
instruments. When he took exercise on the 
ramparts of the fortress, he was invariably at- 
tended by the governor, who treated him with 
the greatest deference, and those who served 
him at meals, were bidden to attend his wishes 
with the closest obedience. His attire was 
rich, and it is said that he dressed with extreme 
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care, and took pleasure in beautiful laces and 
embroideries. From that time until now, many 
guesses, have been hazarded as to this captive's 
identity. Some writers have asserted that be- 
yond all question he was Ercole Antonio 
Matthioli, a senator of Mantua, punished for 
treachery to Louis XIV. in the matter of a 
secret treaty between France and Italy, but it 
has been as stoutly maintained that he was 
Fouquet, the disgraced minister. Others de- 
clare him to have been a twin, or an elder 
brother of Louis XIV. The question is as in- 
teresting as it is curious, since it is never likely 
to be solved beyond doubt 

Hours upon hours the prisoner spent watch- 
ing the ships sailing over the tossing waves of 
that blue sea, envying the lot of the sailors, 
listening to the cries of the birds as they 
soared in their blessed liberty through the 
air. 

One day, so the story goes, the captive 
took from the table one of the silver plates 
in which his food was served, and with the 
point of a knife, scratched upon the back 
of it, his name and the story of his life. 
Then he contrived to fling the plate through 
his prison gratings. It fell into the shallow 
depths of the waves below, whence a short 
time after, a poor fisherman dragged it 
up in his nets. In hope of a reward, the 
man, who supposed it had fallen into the 
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sea by accident, took it to the governor, who 
gazed in consternation at the writing, which 
he recognised for that of his captive. 'Do 
you know/ he said, 'what is written on that 
plate?' 

' I cannot read/ replied the man, adding that 
he had not uttered a syllable concerning his 
find. Recovering himself a little, the governor 
gave the poor fisherman a sum of money, and 
dismissed him. 'You may consider yourself 
lucky, 9 he said to him as he departed, 'that 
you cannot read.' 

A short time after this occurrence, the Man 
in the Iron Mask was removed from St Mar- 
guerite to the Bastile. There he remained till 
his death (a.d. 1697). He was buried in his 
mask. 

A gentleman once tried to worm from Louis 
XV. the secret of the Iron Mask's identity, but 
in vain. ' I know,' said the king, ' but I cannot 
tell you.' 

A long record of illustrious names — men of 
science, authors, artists, poets, soldiers, states- 
men, churchmen — adorns the annals of the 
reign of Louis the Great. The huge palace 
of Versailles, with its magnificent gardens, was 
built by his orders, by Vauban, the skilled 
architect It cost an enormous sum of money. 
There he gave splendid fttes and receptions, 
thinking thereby to enhance his own glory, and 
to tempt the nobility to forget their discontent 
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and cabals in the luxurious pleasures of the 
court Wise men looked on all this with grief 
and foreboding. When at last the death hour 
of the mighty monarch came, he said to some 
of those who, sincerely loving him, knelt weep- 
ing round his bed, 'Why do you weep? 
Did you think I was immortal?' Truly it 
would seem that he must have sometimes 
thought so himself. During Louis' reign, 
France was first protected by an organised 
police, whose chief was called Lieutenant 
of Police. Colonies in Africa and America 
were founded. Louis strictly maintained 
the rights of the Gallican Church against the 
encroachments of Rome; allowing the Pope 
power in France only over spiritual matters, 
and that power regulated by canons and 
chapters. 

Louis was a strict Catholic. He not only 
persecuted the Protestants, but treated certain 
Catholics, who were called Jansenists, with the 
greatest harshness. These Jansenists were de- 
vout and sincere Catholics ; but they objected 
to some practices in their church which had 
created abuse and superstition, as a Bishop 
of Ypres, named Jansenius, pointed out in a 
book which appeared (a.d. 1640). These 
opinions gave great offence to the Pope and 
his special friends the Jesuits; and at last 
(a.d. 1709) Pope Clement XL issued a 
bull, called the Bull Unigenitus, against the 
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Jansenists ; but it did not have much effect, 
and the disputations continued for many 
years. 

Four years before the issuing of the bull, 
Louis treated the famous author of Telemachus, 
Bishop Fenelon, who inclined to the Jansenist 
opinions, with great injustice and rigour ; and 
(a.d. 1709) he expelled the Jansenist nuns of 
Port Royal from their convent, which he 
ordered to be razed to the ground. The 
Jesuit, Le Tellier, Louis' confessor, and Madame 
de Maintenon, whom the king is supposed to 
have secretly married after the queen's death, 
urged him to these acts. This person, who 
had formerly been governess to some of Louis' 
children, took upon herself the government of 
the great king in his advancing years, and 
influenced him to do many harmful and 
foolish acts. The worst of them all was the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. By this 

the Protestants were entirely forbidden 
1683. to exercise their religion. Catholic 

priests were sent among them to try and 
proselytise them ; and this failing, the dragon- 
nades were set upon them. These were 
dragoon soldiers, who were authorised to 
inflict any cruelties upon them they thought 
proper. The Camisards were Protestants of 
the CeVennes, who resisted the persecution of 
the dragonnades. The Protestants were for- 
bidden to leave the country on pain of confis- 
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cation of their goods, and condemnation to the 
galleys. Nevertheless, thousands did manage 
to escape, most of them to England, whither 
they carried thek industries and their skill ; and 
fearful was the loss of prosperity to France 
incurred by this act, to which the king was 
tempted by the proud, formal, hollow-hearted 
governess. When James II. of England 
^^ was driven from his throne, and William 
of Orange was crowned in his place, 
Louis received the exiled king with the 
honours due to the sovereignty he had lost. 
This gave rise to the League of Augsburg, 
composed of nearly all the States of Europe, 
against France ; but Louis gained one brilliant 
victory after another. In commemoration of 
these triumphs, the king instituted the 
^J^ Order of Saint Louis. These cam- 
paigns were concluded by the Peace 
of Ryswick. 

Louis now contrived to secure the crown of 

Spain for his grandson, the Duke d'Anjou. 

The emperor refused to acknowledge 

^J^ this -settlement. Louis further took up 

the cause of the Chevalier de Saint 

George, son of James II. of England, although, 

by the Peace of Ryswick, he had agreed to 

acknowledge the claims of William of Orange. 

The allied powers called upon the other states 

of Europe to join in a war against France. 

Portugal, Sweden and Savoy joined the alliance, 
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and the long war of Spanish succession began 
on the part of the allies, to maintain the rights 
of the Elector of Bavaria, a child of six years 
old, nominated by Charles IL on his death- 
bed. 

With varying success, the war was carried 

on until the allies obtained a decisive victory 

j^ at the battle of Blenheim ; but the 

1704. French, though they continued to 

sustain severe defeat, and fearful loss of 

AJ)< men, artillery and baggage, kept up 

1710. hostilities, and under Marshal Villars, 

gained a brilliant victory at Denain, and 

^^ secured the crown to Philippe V H 

ma. the Duke d'Anjou. This was followed 

by the Peace of Utrecht 

Domestic trouble and bereavements now 
fell heavily on the king. Swiftly, one after 
another, the reaper Death mowed down all 
who were dear to him. Broken-hearted and 
weary, he lingered on yet a short time. Then 
when the end was close at hand* he took the 
little dauphin, his great-grandson and heir, in 
his arms. 'My child/ he said to him, 'you are 
soon to become the king of a great nation. I 
recommend you before all else, never to forget 
the duty you owe to your God. Strive also to 
maintain peace with your neighbours. I have 
loved war too much ; do not imitate me in that, 
nor in my expenses, but relieve your people 
from their burdens, and in doing that, you 
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will accomplish what I have not had the power 
of doing myself.' 

His death was peaceful. 'I should have 

aj>. thought,' said the dying king, 'that 

1715. it was more difficult to die.' 




CHAPTER XXII 

THE WARS OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION; 
AND THE ALLIED POWERS 




OUIS XV. was the great grand- 
son of Louis XIV. By 

1715. n * s will tne l ate k' n g left 

his nephew, the Duke of 

Orleans regent, with power to 

the parliament to control his 

measures. 

The duke however, at once succeeded in 

inducing the parliament to place the entire 

power in his hands, assisted by a council which 

was composed of the Chancellor Voysin, 

Marshal Villeroi, the Due de St Simon, and 

several others, all of whom had been chosen 

either by the late king, or by the regent himself. 

The Duke de Maine was entrusted with the 

superintendence of the young king's education. 

316 
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The first measures of the regency were some 
very wise enactments and reforms. The Jesuits, 
who had acquired such dominance over Louis 
the XIV. in his declining years, were banished, 
and many of the proscribed Jansenists and more 
moderate-minded clergy were recalled and re- 
instated. 

Marshal Villeroi and some of the ministers 
were desirous of maintaining the friendly relations 
with Spain. The other members of the council 
inclined towards an alliance with England. 
The moving spirit of this party was the minister 
Dubois, a man of loose morals and strong will, 
with which he dominated the regent. The 
English ambassador at the court of France, 
Lord Stair, cemented this union of France, 
England and Holland, which was joined 
by the Empire, and called the Quadruple 
Alliance. 

The financial condition of France at the 
time of Louis' death was deplorable. The 
revenues of the next three coming years 
1717. were a ^ s P ent t an< * credit was entirely 
lost. The regent, who sought to cope 
with this difficult state of things, employed 
measures which rendered him deservedly un- 
popular. Just at this critical moment, a spec- 
ulative Scotchman named John Law persuaded 
the regent that he could put him in the way to 
make incalculable wealth, and pay up the whole 
of the National Debt. It was to be done by 
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purchasing the trading resources of Louisiana, 
jLD. Senegal and Canada, American and 
m** African colonies founded by the French. 
The people of all classes were deluded into 
purchasing shares, and gambling away their 
money in this huge game of speculation ; but 
when the day of reckoning arrived (a.d. 1720) 
there was no money to pay them with. It had 
all been lost in the depths of the Mississippi 
Scheme, and the people and the country were 
plunged into tenfold worse misery and bank- 
ruptcy than before. John Law was furiously 
attacked by the mob, but he contrived to escape 
to Venice, where he died in poverty. 

The regent, dissatisfied with his councillors, 
dismissed them, replacing them by secretaries 
of state. Furious at this, the Duchesse de 
Maine plotted with Cellamare, the Spanish 
ambassador, and other discontented persons, to 
bring about the ruin of the regent. Elizabeth 
Farnese, the second wife of Philip, King of Spain, 
urged on this conspiracy. She was a very ambi-. 
tious woman; and in spite of all treaties and 
settlements, she sought to place her children on 
the throne of France. Philip's prime minister was 
Cardinal Alberoni, a man who, from the rank 
of a simple parish priest, had risen to the lofty 
office. Cardinal Dubois meanwhile, had full 
knowledge of the plot, but he waited till all was 
ready, then he trapped the conspirators, and 
imprisoning them in various fortresses of the 
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kingdom, compelled them' to express their regret 
for their misdeeds, and to confess all the par- 
ticulars of their machinations. That done, the 
regent magnanimously restored them to liberty. 

The Duke de Saint Aignan, French ambassa- 
dor at the court of Spain, attempted a similar 
plot It failed utterly, and the only effect it 
had, was to rouse the indignation of the French 
to such a pitch, that they prepared to make war 
upon Spain. Cardinal Alberoni upon this, 
strove to turn to account a rising of the poor 
tax-oppressed people in Brittany, but his en- 
deavours recoiled on himself. He was dis- 
graced for his treachery, and to the great joy of 
nearly all the people of Spain, banished from 
court. Philip himself was forced to join the 
Triple Alliance, which was then called the 
Quadruple Alliance (a.d. 1720). 

Provence at this time was ravaged by a 
terrible pestilence. It began in the spring. 
Thousands of the poor people perished by tins 
scourge. Belzunce, the Bishop of Marseilles, 
and three noble-minded gentlemen named 
Rose, Estelle, and Moustier, devoted them- 
selves with unceasing care to tend and to 
alleviate the misery of the suffering, and to bury 
the dead. The plague, after raging for six 
months, was swept away in late autumn by a 
violent thunderstorm. 

Dubois, already Archbishop of Cambrai, was 
ambitious of a cardinal's rank. He had little 
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real religious belief, or reverence for religion, 
but by forcing the bull Unigenitus on the 
French people, he pleased the Pope so much, 
that the scarlet robes and tasselled hat were be- 
stowed on him. Three months later, at the 
time of the proclamation of Louis' majority, 
Cardinal Dubois was created prime minister. 
He enacted some wise laws and regulations, but 

his efforts and the promise of being of 
£JJ£ service to his country, were destroyed by 

his death only a few months after his 
appointment. The king now took the reins of 
government into his own hands, with the Duke 
d'Orteans as prime minister. He set on foot 
negotiations for a marriage between Maria, the 
daughter of Leczinski, King of Poland, and 

Louis; but the duke died of apoplexy, 
^L and the government fell into the hands of 

Cardinal Fleury, tutor to Louis, a man of 
great wisdom, and of peaceable and conciliating 
disposition. Under his rule, the country en- 
joyed quietness and prosperity, disturbed only 
by a war with the emperor, in defence of the 
rights of the King of Poland, the French being 
successful. 

The king's council was now composed of 
the Duke de Bourbon, Cardinal Fleury, and 
Marshal Villeroi. They passed several op- 
pressive measures, which roused the hatred of 
the nation against them; and once again the 
Protestants were persecuted on the pretence 
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that since the Reformers had been all expelled 
after the Edict of Nantes, any of the reformed 
faith still existing in France, must have fallen 
back into Protestantism; but this was false. 
The Calvinists had never been utterly and 
entirely rooted out This would not have been 
possible. 

Before the betrothal of Louis with Maria 
Leczinska, a daughter of the King of Spain 
was brought to France, with the object of her 
being united in marriage to Louis. She was 

at this time only four years old. The 
17mL Duke de Bourbon however, successfully 

hindered this alliance. He sent the child 
back to Spain, and the king her father, 
violently resented the insult. 

Philip, under the influence of his Jesuit 
confessor Bermudez, began to entertain grave 
scruples concerning his right to the crown. 
He abdicated in favour of his son, who reigned 
only six months, dying of small-pox. Philip, 
at last, was induced to resume the crown. 

By a pragmatic sanction, the emperor, 
Charles VI., created his daughter, Maria Theresa, 

inheritrix of the Empire. Soon after, he 
£j%^ died, and a crowd of kings and princes 

at once laid claim to one part or 
another of the imperial possessions. Against 
the advice of Fleury, France took up arms 
against Maria Theresa. She, undismayed, 
confided her cause to her subjects, the 
x 
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Hungarians, and allied herself with Eng- 
land. 

During the wars to which the question of the 

Austrian succession gave rise, Louis went to 

Metz at the head of his own troops. 

mi There he was stricken with an illness 

which threatened to be mortal ; but to 

the universal joy of his subjects he recovered. 

Henceforth they called him the Bien-aime\* 

Louis himself was surprised at the affection 

thus testified to him. 'What have I done/ 

he said, *to be so loved?' 

Louis, with the young dauphin, gained a 

battle over the allies at Fontenoy. Marshal 

Saxe, who directed the troops, was ill, 

1740. an< * onl y a *^ e to be present in a litter. 

The king and his son refused to leave 

the battlefield. The Duke de Richelieu, 

pointing four pieces of cannon on the phalanx 

of the allies, broke it up. The victory was 

to the French. Nine thousand of the allies 

were left dead upon the field. 

These disputes in Europe engendered strife 
in the colonies, by which the French sustained 
severe loss. The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
^2| at last closed the long list of battles 
' fought on account of the Austrian suc- 
cession. 

D'Argenson founded the military school for 

♦WeU-beloved. 
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five hundred sons of poor gentlemen ; and the 
AJ)# king laid the foundation stone of the 
1751. fine church of Sainte Genevieve. The 

Seven Years' War now commenced. The origi- 
j Lj)m nal cause of the rupture was the cap- 

1756. ture by the English of some French 
merchant ships. Frederick the Great, King 

^jj of Prussia, defeated the French at 

1757, Rosbach. Another defeat at Crevelt 
by the Duke of Brunswick followed. In 
some subsequent fighting, the French were vic- 
torious, but the losses of France in India and 
Africa of her colonies, which were destroyed by 
the English, were disastrous. Acadie, in North 
America, was taken by the English from the 
French, in spite of the brave efforts of the 
Marquis de Montcalm. 

A miscreant named Damiens attempted 
to assassinate the king at the doors of the 
palace of Versailles. The wound however, 
was slight. The wretched assassin was tor- 
tured in ways too hideous to relate; and 
finally tied to four horses and dragged to death. 
The Family Compact formed by the Duke 
de Choiseul, now prime minister, which con- 

atv sisted of the union of the different 

1761. members of the house of Bourbon in 
one interest, was signed at Paris by France, 
Spain and Italy. 

AJ)# The peace of Hubertsburg terminated 

176a. the Seven Years' War. 
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This treaty was disastrous to France. 
Canada was entirely lost to her. It was 
ceded, with part of Louisiana, to Eng- 
land. Minorca and Porte St Philippe were 
restored to the English. 
The murmurs against the Jesuits grew so loud 
a tv and persistent, that the king finally ban- 
1764 ished the order. By power of parliament, 
Lorraine, the possession of Stanislas Leczinski, 
was at his death, re-united to France, 
1768. an( * Corsica became a French depend- 
' ency under the ministry of the Duke de 

Choiseul. 

Great and continuous disputes now took 
place between the court and the parliament 
The king and his party claimed absolute 
control in the ordering of the nation. This 
control grew more and more arbitrary and 
oppressive. The parliament advocated and 
defended the rights of the people. The 
Duke de Choiseul, indignant at the scandalous 
excesses of the court, remonstrated and sought 
to obtain some reform. For these endeavours, 
the hangers-on and boon companions of the 
king contrived to get De Choiseul banished 
to his estate at Chanteloup. He was replaced 
by the Duke d'Aguillon as minister for foreign 
affairs ; and by the Abb£ Terray as 
^j£ controller-general of the finances. Com- 
bining with the Chancellor Maupeou, 
they dissolved the parliament, and constituted 
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another, which the people mockingly called 
the c Maupeou parliament* 

In the midst of his wild orgies and foolish 
pleasures, in which he no longer found any 
satisfaction, Louis was attacked with the small- 
pox — the prevalent disease of those days — and 
' died, after a reign of fifty-nine years, little re- 
gretted, for the ' well-beloved ' king had long 
outlived the affection of his subjects. 

Great scholars and men of science adorned 
the reign of Louis XV. Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Diderot and d'Alembert, who, with 
the aid of many more, composed the far-famed 
Encyclopaedia, a work full of all kinds of in-, 
formation upon science, history, and the re- 
ligions of the world; Watteau, Boucher and 
Vernet, painters; Soufflot, architect of the 
Pantheon, and the Hotel Dieu; Buffon and 
Saussure, naturalists. The people who studied 
the writings of these learned men, pondered 
them in their minds, and as their knowledge 
increased, they felt more and more that all 
human beings had their rights and claims upon 
the government of their country, to be justly 
and reasonably considered, not hounded hither 
and thither, and treated by a few frivolous and 
selfish lords and court people, as so many 
ciphers and tools to serve their vanity and 
caprice. 




CHAPTER XXIII 




THE INDEPENDENCE OF AMERICA THE REVOLU- 
TION — THE REIGN OF TERROR 

OUIS XVI., Duke de Bern, 
the grandson of the late 
*jj^ king, next ascended the 
throne. There was great 
universal rejoicing at his ac 
cession ; but Louis himself ex 
claimed when the news of it 
was brought him, Oh, what a misfortune 
for me ! ' 

Louis at this time twenty years old, was 
already married to Marie Antoinette, daughter 
of Maria Theresa of Austria. Louis was 
generally a good-natured man, with excellent 
intentions, but weak of will, and of no great 
capacity, unless it might be for smith's work 
326 
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and making locks, which was his favourite 
occupation. He was utterly incompetent to 
cope with the enormous difficulties of State 
management, the cruel legacy bequeathed to 
him by the neglect and extravagance of 
the last two long reigns, which reckoned to- 
gether, spread over a period of one hundred 
and thirty-two years. 

Louis perhaps, under the impression that 
a man old in years, must be profound in 
wisdom, chose for his chief minister a states- 
man named Maurepas, but Maurepas was ill 
qualified for the office. He recalled the last 
parliament dissolved by the late king, but 
he failed in affording it any wise guidance or 
suggestions. 

Turgot was appointed minister of finance, 
and his friend Malesherbes, a magistrate of 
great ability and integrity, was also nominated, 
with several others. It was said of Turgot 
that he had the head of a Lord Bacon, and 
the heart of a De l'Hopital. Under this wise 
administration, abuses began to disappear. The 
torture was abolished ; personal servitude, and 
State labour, or unpaid work in field or forest, 
or on farm or road, exacted by the nobility of 
their tenantry, was no longer permissible. The 
privileged classes — that* is the rich nobility and 
gentry, who hitherto had not contributed to 
the expenses of the State — were now called 
upon to do so. Commerce in corn and 
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other grain was rendered free of tax and 
impost 

These regulations gave the upper classes 
great offence. They appealed to parliament, 
which thereupon refused to register the new 
enactments. As the other ministers were afraid 
to stand by Turgot at this crisis, it was not 
possible for him to accomplish his endeavours, 
and he was required to resign. * Only I and 
Turgot care for the people/ said the king, 
deeply grieved at the resignation. Then the 
work of reform was given up. 

After several changes, Necker was installed in 
the place of Turgot. Necker was a wealthy 
1777. Genevan banker. He was a Protestant; 
but his riches, and the urgency of the occa- 
sion wiped out this disqualification. His able and 
earnest endeavours for the well-being of France 
were for a time very successful. With good 
reason, the greatest confidence was reposed in 
him. His vast resources enabled him to furnish 
funds for the French to assist the American- 
English colonists in their war against England, for 
independence of that country. The immediate 
cause of the dispute was the heavy tax laid 
upon tea in the American colonies. Tea 
was very largely used in the colonies; and 
the English government, which was much 
impoverished by the incessant wars of recent 
years, attempted to put money in its purse, by 
increasing the impost upon tea, and other 
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commodities used by the colonists. This 
occasioned an insurrection, and the deputies 
of the various parts meeting in Congress at 
Philadelphia, drew up a declaration of rights. 
They then established a militia of their own, 
and placed their general, George Washington, 
at its head, as generalissimo of their forces. 
They attacked and took Boston, and then the 
Act of Independence was declared on the 
me! 4*° °f J u ty> by which they abjured all 
allegiance to England, and the colonies 
were henceforth called the United States. 

Benjamin Franklin, a citizen of Philadel- 
phia, whose services to the land of his birth 
were as great as those he rendered to 
Science, was dispatched to France to ask 
assistance in the war against the English. 
His common sense, his wisdom, his dignified 
yet sober demeanour, and dress, greatly im- 
pressed the French people. A young officer, 
the Marquis de la Fayette, with other young 
men of distinction, departed for America to 
join in the War of Independence. The English 
then declared war against France, for its share 
in upholding the revolt of the American 
colonies; and the dispute gave rise to fierce 
fighting in all parts of the world where French 
and English had set foot, until a peace was 
signed (a.d. 1783). 

The prosperity of France had meanwhile 
rapidly improved under the ministry of Necker ; 
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but the frank and open manner in which he 
rendered the account of expenses incurred, 

and the revenues paid in to the royal 
1781. exchequer, caused great offence and 

jealousy, and Maurepas and his party 
obtained the minister's dismissal. 

France was now in a state of ferment and 
disunion. The example of independent 
America fired the excitable imagination of 
the people. They saw the advantages of 
freedom and of self-government; the reverse 
of the shield was as yet hidden. The system, 
to many of the down -trodden and tax- 
oppressed people of France, seemed one of 
perfection. They desired it more and more 
for themselves. The administration of the 
prudent Necker had moved too slowly for 
them. Their country was sick of grievous, 
long-standing malady. Every member suffered, 
from the peasant by his cheerless hearth, to 
the king in his gilded palace. 

To have patience, 'to hasten slowly,' with 
means of cure, they had no mind for. They 
did not care to remember that 'Rome was 
not built in a day,' that the reform of long- 
standing evil could only really be achieved 
by long and careful endeavour. 

Calonne succeeded to the ministry. He 

^jy assembled the Notables, and used all 

1783. his eloquence to bring them to a 

right understanding of the disastrous con- 
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dition into which the country had fallen 
back. Having succeeded in making the 
august assembly comprehend this, it broke 
up in alarm and despair, and Calonne fled 
the kingdom. 

De Brienne, Archbishop of Sens, succeeded 
him. The confusion and resistance of parlia- 
ments and people increased. Brienne 
1787. was tne yici i m °f jealousy and cabal 
at court ; and finding himself compelled 
to resign, advised the recall of Necker, as 
the one man able to cope with the enormous 
many-headed difficulty. 

Necker, thus reinstated, called a meeting 

of the States - General. They assembled at 

Versailles on the 5th May. Their 

££q debates continued for some weeks. On 

the 20th June they met in the Tennis 

court of the palace, and there swore a solemn 

oath that they would not separate 

£jj£ until they had given a constitution 

to France. 

Upon the 23rd June following, the king 

presided at the National Assembly. He was 

coldly received. He was placed, as it were, 

between two fires: that of the nobility, who 

insisted on the king deciding on the manner 

and laws for governing, and that of the 

Tiers £tat, which demanded the right to 

do so. 

Some of the nobility, with the Duke 
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d'Orleans, joined the popular side. By the 
king's own command, the rest, with the clergy, 
united, and the three orders formed what was 
called the Constituant Assembly. 

From this moment, the king's authority was 
gone. The adherents to the royal cause 
counselled, when it was too late, the summon- 
ing of troops to Versailles, where the king, 
the queen, with all their children, and other 
members of their family were staying. A 
new council was formed, which was. com- 
posed entirely of advocates of the royal 
cause. This defiance of the popular party, 
roused fierce indignation, which was fired to 
red heat by a young man named Camille 
Desmoulins. Springing upon a bench under 
the trees of the gardens of the Palais Royal, 
Desmoulins harangued the crowds which 
flocked to listen to his impetuous words. 
Tearing down a sprig of green from the 
boughs over his head, he stuck it in his 
hat as an emblem of liberty — for green is 
the chief colour of Nature — the people, 
dragging down the branches, bedecked their 
hats and caps as he had done. The troops 
were ordered to fire on this vast, surging 
concourse; but the guards had sided with 
the people, and their brother soldiers refused 
to lift a weapon against them. 

Alarmed at this outbreak, the National 
Assembly assumed authority for the pro- 
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tection of Paris thus exposed to the destruc- 
tive fury of the mob. La Fayette was 
elected vice-president. A national guard 
was organised, and discarding their wearing 
of the green, they made rosettes and 
cockades of red and blue ribbons — these 
colours being the colours of Paris; to this 
they added white, the colour of France. 
Thus originated the revolutionary colours, 
red, white and blue. The mob now 
attacked the arsenals, taking thence what 
weapons they could lay hands on. Fifty 
thousand pikes were forged. Then the 
armed populace poured like some over- 
flowing, tumultuous river to the Bastile, 
Jiiiy. ^ e ^ ret °bJ ect of their fury, since it 
had held in durance so many victims 
of State tyranny. At the time of the 
attack however, only seven prisoners were 
found within its walls. One of them had 
been there thirty -five years. Wan and grey 
and dazed, he came forth in his rags, more 
like a shadow than a breathing creature. 
The massive walls of the prison were beaten 
in, the outbuildings were fired, the musketry 
charged incessantly. At last the besieged 
offered to capitulate, for the guards arrived 
with four pieces of cannon, and there was 
no possibility of further resistance. c Let 
down the bridge, and nothing shall harm 
you,' cried the besiegers. They were false 
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to their promise, for when the governor, 
Delaunay, advanced to deliver up the keys, 
they murdered him, and trampling* over his 
corpse, they entered in triumph. 

When the news of the taking of the Bastile 
was brought to Louis, he said, 'This is a 
revolt' 'Sire,' said his informant, 'it is a 
revolution.' 

The next day the king repaired to Paris. 
He was received at the Hotel de Ville by 
La Fayette and Bailly the mayor, both 
elected to office by the will of the people, 
not by the consent of the king. The king 
was no longer a king, save in name. He 
was presented with the new colours, and re- 
quired to sanction the appointments made 
by the people; then he was permitted to 
go back to Versailles. 

The nobility began to emigrate. The 
Count d'Artois, second brother of the king, 
was almost the first to leave. Already many 
of the lords and landowners in the pro- 
vinces had been attacked, and some of 
them murdered, and their castles burned. 
Meanwhile the miserable and starving con- 
dition of the people was increased by the 
universal commotion. It was not possible 
for those who had been born in luxury to 
understand the full meaning of the priva- 
tion and wretchedness so long endured by 
their fellow countrymen of humbler degree. 
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When one of the great court ladies heard 
that the people wanted bread and had none, 
she said, 'Why don't they eat cake?' 
There was a general named Foulon, 
who in his haughty impatience of the 
clamour, one day said that if the people 
had no bread' they must eat straw. So, 
at the first chance, the mob seized Foulon, 
and cramming his mouth with straw, they 
dragged him to a lantern pole, and hanged 
him. They began to shout, 'Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity!' for their watch- 
word; but liberty and fraternity were more 
often talked about, than practised. 

Many of their wisest leaders advocated the 
noble doctrine that not wealth or station 
should give men the privilege of ruling in 
State affairs, but capacity, integrity and virtue. 
Many men may have one or other of 
these qualities, but to find them combined is 
more rare. Notwithstanding, there were many 
high-minded persons among the different 
parties. The idea of Necker was to form 
a government like that on which the rul- 
ing of England' was based. It had its 
imperfections; but it was neither tyrannous, 
nor the tool of every selfish demagogue's dis- 
content; but henceforth no one was of the 
same mind concerning the remedies for the 
grievous condition of the unhappy country, 
save that nearly all agreed that kingly 
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authority must be crushed; though for a 
while much discussion took place concern- 
ing the Veto or final sanction to adopted 
measures. Some said the king ought to 
have the Veto or last word in deciding such 
questions; but the members of the Third Estate 
said they ought to have it. 

With a huge concourse of women — flocked 
from every quarter of Paris — the Paris 
populace now marched in many thousands 
to Versailles, shouting and wailing, * Bread! 
Bread!' all the way they went — and truly 
the people were in a fearful state of want 
At last the long twelve mile tramp was accom- 
plished. Arrived at the gates of the palace, 
they clamoured for an audience of the king. 
It was granted; and Louis promised that 
their grievances should be redressed. It was 
feared that the fierce multitude would find 
the queen and murder her; but Marie An- 
toinette was a brave woman, and conducted 
by La Fayette, she took her place beside 
the king in presence of the insurgents. 
As she did so, their howlings of hate and 
despair were changed into acclamations ; but 
they insisted on Louis coming to reside in 
Paris, and he obeyed. 

The abolition of privileges was now 
resolved on. Henceforth the nobility and 
the clergy were rendered no more, no 
less than equal with the rest of the people 
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in the sight of the law, — called upon to pay 
tax and tithe, deprived of exclusive rights 
of the chase, forbidden to hold more than 
one benefice, and many other restrictions. 
5th & When the king hesitated to give his 
6th assent to these regulations, the people 
0cfc ' began to clamour loudly. 

A few days previously, at Versailles, many of 
the Third Estate and representatives of the 
people attended a magnificent banquet at the 
palace, in company with the Royalist officers. 
Great demonstrations of loyalty were made by 
all present The queen was summoned to 
the dining-hall. She appeared with the young 
Dauphin at her side, and loud and long were 
the acclamations and the enthusiastic vows 
of fidelity to the royal cause. 

Under the direction of Mirabeau, the idol- 
ised leader of the national party, France 
^J£ was now parcelled out into departments ; 
the old division of provinces being en- 
tirely done away with, and thereby the feudal 
system, allowing of each seigneur of a territory 
to rule it himself, like a petty king, received 
its death-blow. These eighty-six departments 
were sub-divided into districts and cantons. 
The clergy, in spite of all protestation, were 
deprived of their possessions. Assignats were 
circulated. These were paper bills representing 
so much money, and were made current in 
place of the coin of the State, which was 

Y 
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so scarce. The convents were suppressed, 
and the homeless dwellers driven forth to 
find shelter, or to perish as they might. 

On the anniversary of the taking of the 

Bastile, an enormous multitude of people, 

1790. priests and soldiers assembled in the 

I*** Champ de Mars. It was called the 

July ' F6te of the Federation. The king and 

queen were invited — that is to say, summoned 

to be present. Then, with one accord, all 

took an oath to be faithful to the law, the 

king, and the New Constitution. 

Such demonstrations were utterly opposed 
to the courses which the moderate-minded, 
prudent Necker desired to pursue; and he 
withdrew from the ministry six weeks later. 
Many more of the nobility left France at the 
same time. 

Clubs, which had hitherto been private 
reunions, now became the centres of political 
discussion, and fomented the differences and 
the strife of the contending parties. The chief 
clubs of the extreme 'national' citizens, were 
the Jacobins' Club, held in the old hall of the 
convent of the Jacobin monks, and the Corde- 
liers, in that of the old Franciscan community. 

The king, with the queen and royal family, 

now attempted to escape. In the dead 

jj 9] [ of night, they left Paris in a coach. 

When the tidings of their flight became 

known, they were pursued, and arrested at 
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Varennes, a little town not far from the 
frontier, by the agency of Drouat, the post- 
master, who discovered who the unfortunate 
travellers were, though they travelled under 
a feigned name. They were conducted back 
to Paris. The king was suspended from his 
royal functions; and though these were re- 
stored to him a little later, on his making 
further concessions, it was an utter mockery. 
The reign of Louis XVI. was ended — the 
Legislative Assembly, as it was now called, 
ruled absolutely. 

The most advanced of the national party 
were mainly Jacobins and Cordeliers. They 
obtained the suppression of the title of 
1 Majesty.' The Jacobins, who called them- 
selves 'Sansculottes'* and, for the most 
part, were ragged and unkempt and slovenly 
^jy enough to merit the title, attacked the 
1792. palace of the Tuileries. At the second 
J*** attack, they murdered nine hundred of 
' the Swiss guard. The king and his 
family fled for protection to the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Three days after, Louis was 
imprisoned in the Temple — a gloomy old 
fortress, once belonging to the Knights 
Templars — with the queen, his two children 
— a son and daughter — and his sister, Madame 
Elizabeth. 

* Culottes, breeches. 
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While they were in captivity the Saris-Culottes 
And the Commune attacked the prisons in which 

lay priests, suspects — that is, persons sus- 
Sept P^ted °f favouring the royal cause and 

the former order of things — many of the 
nobility, and many innocent and inoffensive 
men and women of all classes. Prodded by 
bayonets, hounded forth into the prison yards, 
the Communists murdered them, and even tore 
them to pieces. Among the victims was the 
queen's great friend, the Princesse de Lamballe. 
After murdering her with hideous cruelty, they 
cut off her head, stuck it on a pike, and paraded 
it before the prison bars of the unhappy queen 
in the Temple. 

The Legislative Assembly, dissolving itself, 
gave place to the National Convention, which 

proclaimed France a Republic. Towards 
JJJ£; the end of the year, Louis was cited to 

appear at the bar of the National Con- 
vention. He was called the prisoner Louis 
Capet, and charged with fifty-seven accusations. 
The king, having listened with firmness and 
dignity, asked for counsel to plead his cause. 
This was allowed him, and Tronchet, Size, 
and the venerable Malesherbes undertook the 
painful task. Never could cause have been 
pleaded with greater eloquence and power; but 
the king was condemned by a majority of 
five to be beheaded by the guillotine — an in- 
strument for executing malefactors, which had 
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for some years past been adopted in the place of 
the headsman's axe. 

Louis was permitted to take leave of 
his family. Words cannot describe the 
1T9S. bitterness of that parting. At nine 
**■*• o'clock next morning, after partaking 
of the Eucharist, he went calmly and 
with dignity to his death. The guillotine was 
erected on the Place Louis XV. When he 
ascended the scaffold, he addressed the silent 
multitude. " Frenchmen," he said, " I die in- 
nocent, and pardon my enemia£ v May my 
blood not recoil upon my country." Then 
the rolling of the drums drowned his voice, 
and he gave himself up to his executioners. 
It is related that the AbW Edgeworth, who at- 
tended him, said to him at the supreme moment, 
1 Son of Saint Louis, ascend to Heaven.' 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE END OF THE REIGN OF TERROR — BUONA- 
PARTE RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS 

— THE EMPIRE — THE REPUBLIC 




HE party of the Girondists was 
the most moderate and intelli- 
gent of the Republican parties. 
One of its members, named 
Roland, had been chosen by 
the king for his minister in the 
March of the ast year of his 
reign. Roland was a virtuous, upright man; 
but his slow, somewhat narrow nature was not 
fitted to the arduous task entrusted to him. 
His wife, a woman of an ardent spirit and high 
intelligence, was the life and soul of the Girond- 
ists, who represented the people of the depart- 
ment of the Gironde in the south-western pari 
of France. Roland however, gave some advice 
342 
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which both wounded and offended the king; 
and the cabinet being dissolved, the influence of 
the Girondists, which might have been most 
beneficial, was lost, as indeed they were them- 
selves soon to be. 

Nearly all Europe now rose in arms against 
France. Within the country, the war of La 
Vendee broke out in Brittany. The people, 
attached to their old laws, and customs, and 
masters, desired no such reforms and changes 
as the Convention had to give. They fought 
desperately for their cause, but they were sub- 
dued ; and the punishment and revenges of the 
revolutionary government were terrible. The 
favourite leaders of the Convention were now 
Marat and Robespierre. Under their auspices 
began the Reign of Terror. Robespierre was 
a lawyer of Arras, ambitious, cold-hearted, 
hesitating at no cruelties or bloodshed to attain 
his ends. The Revolutionary Tribunal estab- 
lished by him and his friends of the Convention, 
sat day after day condemning men and women 
suspected of dissenting from the existing state of 
affairs, or of being in favour of the deposed royal 
family. Not only in Paris, but in Nantes, 
Lyons, Marseilles, and many other cities, a- 
guillotine was set up, and though its knife was 
kept constantly working, it did not suffice. 
Many men, women, and even children were 
flung into rivers and drowned ; sometimes they 
were shot down in numbers at cnce. Nearly 
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all Europe now rose in arms against France. 
This had the effect of enraging the Convention 
to madness, and the atrocious cruelties re- 
doubled. In vain the Girondist party, with 
their noble leader Vergniaud, protested. The 
bloodthirsty uppermost division of the Conven- 
tion triumphed, and succeeded in bringing their 
opponents to the guillotine. In one day 
^Jj twenty-three Girondists, with Vergniaud, 
were executed. Madame Roland was also 
arrested, and died upon the scaffold. Roland, 
when he heard of her death, killed himself. 

The Convention abolished the existing 
calendar, and called the months by new 
names. These were, beginning with our 
January : Nivose, Pluviose, Ventose, Germinal, 
Floreal, Prairial, Messidor, Thermidor, Fructi- 
dor, Vendemiaire, Brumaire, Frimaire. 

The Christian religion was abolished 
Upon the altar of Notre Dame, a woman, 
bedizened and painted, with the red cap 
upon her head, was set for public adoration. 
They called her the 'Goddess of Reason,' 
and this cruel, mad Reign of Terror they 
called the ' Age of Reason.' 

Marat, the squalid, bloodthirsty popular 
idol, perished of a violent death, at the hands 
of a young woman named Charlotte Cor- 
day. Impelled by the fearful sufferings in- 
flicted by these 'friends of the people/ as 
Marat and his crew were pleased to call them- 
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selves, Charlotte Corday obtained admis- 
sion to his room, where, wrapped only in 
a dressing-gown about his shoulders, he was tak- 
ing a much-needed bath. Giving him 
1793. a letter to read, she plunged a dagger 
13th to the hilt into his heart. Sentenced 
to die by the guillotine for this act, 
Charlotte Corday went bravely to her fate. 

The queen was now brought before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, and condemned to death. 
Designated in the Register of the Tribunal 
as the Widow Capet, she was taken from 
the Temple, and placed in* a dark, narrow 
chamber of the Conciergerie. Through- 
1793. out her trial, which was conducted 
16th with unsparing harshness and insult, 
she bore herself with womanly dignity. 
Her last words were, 'Adieu, my children, 
I go to rejoin your father.' Then she laid 
herself down to die, and the sorrows of 
Marie Antoinette were ended. 

Meanwhile misery and famine prevailed 
all over the country, which, from without, 
was being attacked on every side. Strife 
and savagery ruled in the Convention. The 
party which on one day was uppermost, 
and worshipped by the people, was the 
next, condemned in its turn to the 
^^ scaffold. So at last, the turn of Robes- 
pierre and his party arrived. On the 
20th of Prairial, otherwise 8th of June, 'The 
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Incorruptible/ as his worshippers called him, 
went in state, in a brand-new blue coat, and 
a prim white wig (for he was very neat in his 
attire, and not at all of the opinion of the 
grimy and ragged, now deceased Marat), with 
a bunch of cornflowers in his beruffled 
hands, to celebrate the feast of the Supreme 
Being, whom in some dim way, the Republic 
was again beginning to recognise. ' Speak, 
Robespierre ! We love to hear your voice ! * 
they cried, as they always did, at the sight 
of his puny face; and then they listened 
as if an angel were speaking. On the 28th . 
July (10th Thermidor), Robespierre lay a 
half- senseless, bleeding mass before the 
Tribunal, shot down in a desperate quarrel 
among the citizens and deputies of the 
Republic. 'One and Indivisible,' unable to 
speak in his own self-defence; for his jaw 
was shattered, and held together only by a 
filthy rag, and of all who gazed at the ghastly, 
fallen idol, there was not one found to assuage 
his agonies by so much as a drink of water. 

From the Tribunal, Robespierre was hurried 
to the scaffold. As the knife of the guillotine 
fell, the Reign of Terror was at an end. 

At this time, Monsieur, the brother of 
Louis XVI., was in Westphalia, whither he 
had emigrated. The dead king's son, Louis 
the Dauphin, was in the Temple prison, in 
charge of a jailor named Simon. Louis was 
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only eight years old, and in a short time the poor 
boy died of neglect and brutal treatment. 

The nation however, concerned itself little 
enough about the child's fate. It was busied 
with ceaseless disputes, which if less blood- 
thirsty, were as violent as ever. The foreign 
powers continued to harass the French coasts 
and frontiers. England, Spain, Italy and 
Germany besieged and attacked every point. 
In Brittany the Vend^an and the Royalist 
Chouans kept up their resistance to the 
Republic. In the south, Toulon was given up 
to the English, but was recovered by a young 
officer named Napoleon Buonaparte, a native 
of Corsica. So greatly did he distinguish 
himself in this engagement, that he was pro- 
moted to the rank of general, and com- 
mandant of artillery. 

Robespierre, after a stormy interval, was 
succeeded in the Convention by Tallien; but 
every change effected in the order of the 
government, was attended with outbreak and 
disturbance. The people had plenty of cause 
for discontent ; their assignats were of almost as 
little value as the paper they were written on ; 
and want and famine raged as fiercely as ever. 

Buonaparte, faithful to the Convention, 

quelled the malcontents. At last the 

^£ Directory was formed. It consisted of 

two separate councils directed by five 

leading members. 
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Buonaparte commenced a victorious cam- 
A.D. paign in Italy. Germany was also 

1796. successfully kept at bay. After severe 
fighting, Austria signed the treaty of Campo- 

a.d. Formio, by which Lombardy was de- 

1797. clared independent, and called the Cis- 
alpine Republic. 

England alone remained unsubdued; but 

Buonaparte turned towards the East, eager 

for fresh conquest in Egypt. There 

1798. nowever » ne met ^h defeat in several 
engagements, and returned to France, 

arriving at a Tortunate moment for himself, 
for he found Paris in commotion, seemingly 
on the eve of a fresh revolution. A large 
party, weary of the government of the 
Directory, which was but another form of 
the rule of the Convention, appeared to be 
inclining towards the old Royalist ordering 
of the state. Seeing his chance, Buonaparte 
seized it He overturned the tottering govern 

ment, and secured the establishment 

£^ of a Consulate of three. Buonaparte 

" was appointed first Consul, Cambacerfes 

and Lebrun second and third Consuls. 

Buonaparte departed soon after for Italy, 

once more crossing the Alps by the 
£JJ^ pass of St Bernard. On the 14th 

June he gained the victory sof Mar- 
engo. The next year the French evacuated 
Egypt. 
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ati , By the treaty of Lurieville, Bel- 

MOi. gium and the left bank of the 
Rhine were secured to France, and by 

A/n T the Treaty of Amiens, tranquillity was 

1802. assured to Europe. 

Under the Consulate, the Roman Catholic 
religion was restored in the State. The emi- 
grants were permitted to return; public 
schools were established. The decoration of 
the Legion of Honour was instituted in reward 
for military or for civil service rendered. 
(19th .May, a.d. 1802.) The same year, by 
the votes of the nation, Buonaparte was 
nominated Consul for life. A dispute arose 
between France and England con- 

*jj£ cerning the possession of Malta. The 
British troops were in occupation there. 
Buonaparte haughtily commanded them to 
evacuate the island. England refused. Then 
the Consul encamped an army of 180,000 
at Boulogne, intending to cross to England 
with these, in a flotilla of transport 
ships and boats, bombard London, and 
make himself master of the country. The 
flotilla being first employed at the battle 
of Trafalgar, Lord Nelson's victory put 
an end to the vast project (21st October, 
a.d. 1805). 

General Pichegru and Georges Cadoudal, with 
General Morsau, suspected of being implicated, 
conspired against Buonaparte, in favour, as it 
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was supposed, of the Bourbons. They were 
exiled for this attempt ; and the Consul retaliated 
by seizing the young Duke d'Enghien, nephew 
of the great Conde\ D'Enghien was arrested 
in Baden, which was a neutral territory, and im- 
prisoned in the chateau of Vincennes, where he 
was brought to a mock trial, and shot in the 
vaults of the chateau. 

Buonaparte was now declared Emperor of 

the French. The Pope came to Paris to crown 

him in N&tre Dame (2nd December, a.d. 

1 804). The following year he was declared King 

of Italy. He gained the batjle of Austerlitz 

over the united powers of Austria and 

^jjjj Russia, The Treaty of Presburg followed, 

between Napoleon and the Austrians, 

but Russia refused to join in the treaty. 

Napoleon now obtained the crown of 
Naples for his brother Joseph Buonaparte; 
and, a little later, the kingdoms of West- 
phalia and of Holland were conferred re- 
spectively on his other two brothers, Louis 
and Jerome. 
The old calendar was now restored. 
The royal family of Spain was compelled 
jUk by Napoleon to give place to his 
woe. brother Joseph, who later renounced 
the kingdom of Naples in favour of Joachim 
j^D, Murat, his brother-in-law. With the 
1808. assistance of England however, the 
King of Spain recovered his kingdom. 
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Napoleon having divorced his first wife, the 

A.D. Empress Josephine, married Marie 

1810 ' Louise, Archcmchess of Austria (2nd 

April). The empress became the mother of 

a.d. a son > wno was called King of Rome. 
Mil. He died at the age of nineteen. 

Napoleon rigidly insisted on the decrees 
which forbade commerce with English manu- 
factures. Russia refused to yield to the decree ; 
and Napoleon determined to punish this resist- 
ance to his will. Setting out with an immense 
army, he invaded Russia, and penetrated into 
the very heart of the country. The Russians 
retreated before him, destroying as they went 
all food and means of living. Napoleon 
entered Moscow to find it deserted and stripped 
of everything. A fire burst forth, compelling 
the invaders iu retreat. Pursued by the en- 
raged Russians, faliing dead from exhaustion 
and the intense cold of one of the bitterest 
winters ever known, of all that vast army a 
miserable remnant alone returned to France. 

Fortune now entirely deserted the Emperor. 
His endeavour to recover his position failed. 
He was defeated at the battle of Leipsic. The 
allied armies of Austria, Prussia and Russia 
crossed the frontiers of France. Paris was 
forced to capitulate; Napoleon was compel- 

j^d led to abdicate; and the allies entered 

»* Paris. 
The farewell of Napoleon to his soldiers 
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was a saddening spectacle. The guard sobbed 
audibly as the last words left his lips, and 
he turned to enter the coach which was to 
bear him on his way to Elba, the sovereignty 
of which island was given him. 

Louis XV1IL, the brother of the late King 
Louis XVI., was appointed king, and peace 
was restored, but the following year, Napoleon 
left his little island of Elba, and landed at 
Cannes, where his army flocked to his standard, 
March and at the head of his old troops he 

to entered Paris once more. The king took 
18th flig nt to Ghent, and Napoleon resumed his 
AJD. imperial sway for a period of four months, 
181B - known as ' The Hundred Days.' 

The allies uniting to oppose him, he marched 
to Fluerus, and obtained a victory over the 
Prussians. Then he turned towards Brussels. 
Within twelve miles of the city, the English 
forces, commanded by the Duke of Wellington, 
were drawn up on the field of Waterloo, a 
small village. The struggle that ensued, ended 
in the complete victory of the English, which was 
followed up by the rout of the French army 
by the Prussians, under Marshal Blucher. 

The Allies once more entered Paris, and 
Louis XVIII. was restored. Finding all hope 
gone, Napoleon gave himself up to the 
captain of an English man-of-war. He was 
taken to Plymouth. The English government 
decided to exile him to the island of St 
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Helena. There he died, and was buried ; but, 

nineteen years after, his remains were 

**?: borne to Paris, and laid with great 

honours in a magnificent tomb in the 

Chapel of the Invalides. 

The Duke de Berri, nephew of Louis XVIIL, 
was assassinated at the door of the Opera- 
House (a.d. 1820), by one LouveL After his 
death, the Duchess de Bern gave birth to 
Aj). a son — the Duke de Bordeaux. Louis 
MM. XVIII. died in the sixty-eighth year of 
his age. 

Charles X., Comte d'Artois, succeeded his 

brother Louis. During his reign the French 

gained the great sea victory of Navarino, 

and captured Algiers. 

Some ill-advised measure of Charles 9 ministry 

AJD. brought about a revolution in July, and 

1880. Charles X. was compelled to abdicate. 

Louis Philippe, Duke d'Orldans, was now 
called to the throne. 

The melancholy death of the heir-apparent, 
the young Duke d'Orl£ans (a.d. 1842), was 
greatly deplored by the nation. He sprang 
from his carriage while the horses were 
unmanageable, and was killed. Louis Philippe 
maintained a firm hold on his friendly relations 
with England, but these were broken at last by 
differences as to the advisability of a marriage 
between the king's youngest son, and the 
Infanta of Spain. 
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The ministry, with M. Guizot at its head, 
which Louis Philippe considered perfection, 
was very far from being thought so by 
^J£ the nation. A sudden revolution broke 
forth, the streets were barricaded, the 
Tuileries were sacked, the prisons were broken 
open. The royal family was forced to take 
flight, and a Republic was once more pro- 
claimed, February 26th. 

This second Republic lasted four years. 
Louis Napoleon, son of Louis Buonaparte, 
some time King of Holland, was elected 
representative of the Department of the Seine, 
and three other departments (12th June). Six 
months later, he was elected President of the 
Republic, nth December. 

A new constitution being , formed, Louis 

Napoleon was re-installed president for a 

term of ten years. The Senate de- 

18«1 manded the re-establishment of the 

Bourbons on the throne,. but the people 

voted for the re-establishment of the empire; 

and on the 1st December Louis 

1852. Napoleon was crowned Emperor of the 

French, taking the title of Napoleon III. 

He married a Spanish lady, the Countess de 

T£ba. 

After a reign of eighteen years, a dispute 

arose between France and Germany. It was 

j LDm a small matter, but it kindled a terrible 

1870. fire. Fierce fighting on the frontiers 
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ensued, the Prussians, gaining the advan- 
tage, laid siege to Paris. After suffering fear- 
fully for four months, the city capitulated. The 
Prussians entered in triumph. The Empress 
of the French escaped to England, whither, 
in course of time, the Emperor followed her. 
The Republic re-established after these events 

^D continues up to this time to be the form 

1897. of government in France. 
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